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THE RETURN HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS.— Designed and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Cold, dark, and stormy! The solitary pas- | he used to look for them! She did not forget | 


senger thought the train would never arrive. 
What if it should be snowed in? The thought 
was not to be tolerated. He had said he 
would be at home on Christmas, and he must 
go. Then ashe walked up and down the lone- 
ly platform, he wondered if they would ex- 
pect him—*‘‘ had mother grown any older *— 
would the children know him? What acurse 
these railroads are to a country, cutting 
across the farms, and never on time ”—but a 
shrill whistle and a glare of light soon changed 
the young man’s thoughts. Inthe warm and 
lighted car, he said to himself—‘‘a railroad 


how fond he was of a certain cake, of which 
there were many loaves. His room was made 


, tolook just as he left it that morning. At 
| last, when everything that only a mother can 


is a great blessing; how could I have ever | 
reached home without its aid?”—What a | 


busy time these days before Christmas have 
been in the old farm house, to be sure! 


- The good old mother has gone about as if she 


had some important secret ; she shut her lips 
sternly as if to keep from telling it, but the 
more she closed them, the more of a smile 
they wore. What pies have been made and 
set in array upon the pantry shelves, where 
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think of had been done, she put on the same 
dress and the same cap that she wore when 
he went away, and she seated herself as usual. 
She was perfectly calm ; it is true, she went 
to the window every now and then, but that 
was only to see if it was still snowing—she 
listened—no ! it was not the whistle, only the 
dog. It was a full quarter hour to the time. 
Yet it seemed as if that whistle had sounded 
every other night long before this. What if 
on this night before Christmas, of all nights 
in the year, it should not sound. It seems as 
if it never would come; at last the flutter- 
ing of the dear old heart told her that it had 
sounded—‘‘If he should not come !”—‘‘ No, 
he said he would be here on Christmas, and 
he always kept his word.” The station is not 
so very far away, and what a long, long time | 
it seems !—The quick ear catches the crunch- | 


ing sound of the snow under foot-steps.—The 
door opens and admits him back to the home 
he left not a long time ago asa boy! Infrom 
the storm and the darkness, into that light 
like which there is no other on earth—the 
light of home! Home! we have no other 
word for it, and it is said that the word be- 
longs to no other language thanours. It may 
stand for a log-cabin, or a stately mansion ; 
it does not mean house, but home. Tired 
with travel he soon goes to his room, and as 
he thinks over the events of the meeting, he 
recollects that a dear old voice said—‘‘I knew 


| that he would come, for he said he would.”— 


Happy the man whose early life has so won 


| the confidence of the mother; happy the 
| mother whocan so speak of herson. Blessed 


are these holiday times ; what joy they bring 
to homes all over this broad land. Blessed 
be these homes—schools and colleges do much, 
but it is in these homes that is laid the foun- 
dation for the best that is in us.. Happy is 
he who can in these holiday times return to 
and be sure of a welcome at the old home. 
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Special Notice. 


Several Important Announcements, 
and Business Notices, incident to the 
close of the Yolume, also matters of in- 
terest in regard to Premiums, etc., etc., 
will be found on pages 542, 543, to which 
our readers are specially invited to refer. 
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Suggestions of and for the Season. 
dl 

This month brings the farmer to the close of 
the year, and while he naturally takes a sur- 
vey of the season that is past, he also looks 
forward to the coming one. The year now 
closing, has been an eventful one in many 
respects, and a review of it should show some 
valuable lessons. Over a wide extent of 
country the farmer was never more fully 
impressed with his dependence upon a full 
supply of water for a profitable crop. The 
drouth of 1881 will turn the thoughts of 
many to the subject of irrigation, with a 
view of controlling the supply of water for 
the fields and gardens. The dairyman who 
was cut off from an abundance of green food 
in the hight of the season, will bestir him- 
self to find means of securing a supply of 
nutritious food in times of need. The ques- 
tion of fodder crops will probably be dis- 
cussed more thoroughly this winter than ever 
before, and the next dry season will be more 
fully provided against than the last. There 
has been an unparalleled excitement in the 
produce market, and never before have the 
farmers been more thoroughly impressed 
with the importance of knowing when to 
sell. It may be said in short, that the lesson 
of the season is that the farmer who is to be 
the most successful in the future, is the one 
who mingles the largest amount of brains 
with the labor of his hands. Thoughtless 
farming—if such a thing has been possible in 
the past—will not prove successful in the 
future. With this in mind the farmer has 
food for much valuable thought before the 
opening days of the busy spring. Each one, 
as he enjoys the warm evening fire, will re- 
view the season that has closed, and looking 
the failures straight in the face, plan some 
way toshun them in the future ; while thank- 
ful for the successes, he will consider wherein 
they might be improved or increased in 
number, In the peace of the quiet winter 
we must prepare for the war of activity and 
growth that opens with the spring. The 
practice of ‘‘ taking an account of stock” as 
it is termed by the shopkeepers and other 
business men, is especially a good one for the 
farmer. It will not consume much time, and 
when done will be more than a source of 


| satisfaction ; it will serve as a basis for many 


calculations, and possibly induce important 
changes in the system of farm management. 
To know the results of the season in dollars 
and cents is the aim and end of the taking of 
account of stock. The losses and gains are 
here brought to view, and opportunity is 
given for a careful inspection of every de- 
partment of the farm. It may show that, in 
the way the work has been done, it is much 
more profitable to raise potatots than corn, 
or sheep than hogs. It may be that the 
profits from an acre of currants are more 
than from the ten acres of wheat. All such 
questions as these are best settled by asystem 
of farm bookkeeping, which includes the 
yearly balancing or settlement of accounts. 
Notes on Live Stock, 

The farm animals at this season are directly 
dependent upon the care and attention of the 
farmer. To pass the winter with profit they 
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must be well kept. Animals are very com. 
plicated engines, and must be run by careful 
engineers. The food they receive is the fue] 
and the daily rubbing, cleaning, etc., may ie 
likened to the inspection, cleaning and oiling 
of the engine. The fuel must be equal to 
the demands made of the animal engine, else 
the machinery will be run at a disadvantage, 
and therefore with diminished profit. When 
the water is low and the fire almost out, the 
engine is a source of loss to the owner. On 
the other hand the fire may be brisk, and the 
boiler well supplied, but some screw is loose 
or a part rubs another too closely and the 
friction thus produced neutralizes much of 
the force. So in the animal machine, all the 
parts must work harmoniously together, or 
in other words there must be perfect health 
to obtain the best results. An animal may 
have the best of food in sufficient quantity, 
and still pass a hard winter, and without 
profit to its owner. Food of the best kinds 
without shelter, is in the animal economy 
like fuel in an-engine that is rusty and loose 
and out of order. Both are expensive meth- 
ods of arriving at desired results. It takes 
too much force to run the machine in both 
cases. As it is cheaper to have a good engine 
kept in good order, so it is to have an animal 
in health and comfort. The thoughtful far- 
mer will see many other points of likeness 
between the animal machine and the one 
constructed by human hands, but this is 
enough to suggest the importance of keeping 
farm animals in a healthful and comfortable 
condition by means of warm stables with 
clean floors and pure air. 
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Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 


> 


One who depends upon the garden and 
orchard for his living, will be very apt to 
know which products bring him the best re- 
turns.® With the farmer the orchard and the 
garden are often looked upon as of little im- 
portance, if not regarded as necessary evils. 
Both manure and labor are grudgingly sup- 
plied, and then at a time too late for the best 
results. In the general summing up of’ the 
business of the year, let the farmer take into 
account the return from the garden and 
orchard or fruit garden. We do not refer to 
the supplies of vegetables and fruit consumed 
at home, for health and comfort can not be 
expressed in dollars and cents, but the actual 
money returns throughout the year. Much 
of course will depend upon the location in 
reference to market, but we are sure that in 
the majority of cases, a carefully kept ac- 
count in which all the odd quarters and dol- 
lars are presented, will result in a determina- 
tion to enlarge and improve the ground 
devoted to fruits, vegetables, and flowers. 
The time has passed when choice fruits were 
regarded as a luxury; and the farmer who 
cannot afford to provide his table with alarge 
variety of garden vegetables, is living behind 
the age. The man who sees only the market 
value of any product of the soil may not 
care for a handsome lawn and a flower gar- 
den filled with choice plants; but he only 
half lives who is blind to the beauty of these 
things. We would have the American far- 
mer appreciate what the surroundings of his 
home may be—we would see him grow rich 
in more ways than one. To this end he must 
love the beauty of a well-kept lawn and flower 
garden, take necessary means to possess it. 
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Orchard and Nursery. 

The orchards have not given returns, in 
quantity or quality, equal to those of many 
other years. The apple crop has fallen far 
short of iast year, though the shipments to 
foreign ports show that we can spare many 
thousand barrels. The trade abroad is now 
well established. TheAmerican orchardist can 
supply England with finer fruits than can be 
produced in that climate, and at prices which 
will give*the grower a profit. This will give 
anew impetus to orchard planting. Those 
varieties that are both in favor abroad and 
will bear the transportation should be planted 
more largely, such as the Newtown Pippin, 
Spitzenberg, Baldwin, etc. The subject of 
keeping fruit in the cellar is treated at length 
on page 525. As our fruit interests increase, 
the problem of storage will demand atten- 
tion. Houses devoted exclusively to the 
proper keeping of fruits, and provided with 
the requisite ventilation, temperature, etc., 
will be required. 

Cions should be cut before they have been 
exposed to hard freezing, and packed in saw- 
dust, damp as it comes from the mill. If no 
sawdust is at hand use sand. The eggs of 
the Tent Caterpillar may be seen near the 
end of the twigs, glued closely together in a 
band. These should be removed on a mild 
day in winter, and the clusters burned. Each 
one thus treated means the destruction of 
three or four hundred ‘‘ worms” that other- 
wise would do much damage in the spring. 
Winter is a trying time for newly set trees, 
as the storms bend’ them and mice and rab- 
bits feed upon their tender bark. All rubbish 
should be cleared away from the trees and 
a mound of earth a foot or more high, thrown 
up. This serves to support the young tree 
and keep away the mive. Snows should al- 
ways be tramped hard close around the trees. 
Rabbits have a distaste for flesh and blood, 
and by smearing the lower part of the 
trunks with blood the trees may be protected. 
The orchard to do its best needs to be manur- 
ed. The manure may be put on during winter 
when it can be drawn on sleds, which pass 
more readily under the trees than a wagon. 
The manure drawn upon the orchard should 
be well rotted and free from weed seeds. 

gee 
The Fruit Garden, 

The mild days of this month will give an 
opportunity to finish up the work for the 
season, such as pruning the currants, grape 
vines, etc. Save any wood of these that may 
be needed for propagation. Many plants are 
protected too much. Strawberries require 
very little litter directly over them—most of 
it should be put on the ground between the 
rows. A little brush, or, evergreen boughs, 


dy, will ward off the severe winds and pre- 
serve an even temperature better than the 
“bundling up” with straw, as was thought 
necessary a few years ago. Tender raspberry 
canes must be bent down and covered with 
earth before the ground is frozen. Coarse 
manure may be put around currants, etc. 
a 
The Kitchen and Market Garden, 


A moderate freezing does celery no harm, 
but it should not be allowed to freeze hard. 
As soon as the winter sets in, the covering of 
hay—which until then had been slight— 
should be increased until it is one foot in 
thickness. 


When celery is stored in boxes in 











the cellar, it is more apt to suffer from heat 
than cold. A solid mass of celery must be 
avoided, placing the boxes as far apart as 
their own width. The cellars where celery 
and roots are kept, must be cool—not far 
above the freezing point. Roots keep fresher 
if packed in sand. Cold frames will now 
need daily attention, that the plants may 
not be kept too warm, and start into growth 
or suffer from a rapid lowering of the tem- 
perature. The sashes must be closed during 
all cold spells, but need to be thrown open 
when warm days come. 

Parsnips and Salsify are not injured by 
freezing, and may remain in the ground and 
be dug as wanted, or during a midwinter 
thaw. The comparative leisure of the sea- 
son allows of much work being done that 
will help in the busy weeks of spring. The 
various seeds may be cleaned and stored 
away from the mice. Labels may be made, 
and the plans of spring work laid out. 

The Flower Garden and Lawn. 

Heavy falls of snow may do much damage 
to evergreens. The snow should be shaken 
from the limbs soon after it falls, before it 
gets icy. The shovel should be used to re- 
remove the snow that has dragged down the 
lower branches. When there are long paths 
it is economy to have a snow plow and em- 
ploy a horse in clearing them. No “ cross- 
cut” paths should be tolerated in winter ; if 
necessary put up wires to prevent them. 
Well rotted manure, that is free from seeds, 
may be put on the lawn in winter. 

—— 5 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

The potted bulbs should be well rooted 
now, and brought out of the cellar for forcing 
into bloom. It prolongs the season to bring 
only a part out at atime. Hanging baskets 
often suffer from lack of water—plunge 
them into a tub of water, and let them soak 
for a time. Chrysanthemums that have 
flowered should be cut down, and the pots 
placed in the cellar. Cover the house plants 
with papers during sweeping, to keep the 
dust from them. Thick-leaved plants can be 
washed with a soft cloth or sponge, and it 
will add to their health and beauty. 





A Day’s Work in Pounds of Force. 


Most farmers are alréady tolerably well 
convinced, in their own minds, as to what a 
day’s work means, but they will be none the 
less interested in considering some of the 
results of experiments which have been made 
by physicists and physiologists for the sake 
of determining, with as much precision as 
possible, how many pounds of force are really 


| exerted, on the average, in a day, by labor- 
placed close to a shrub that is not quite har- | 


ing men. The French physicist, Coulomb, 
determined, long ago, that a man turning a 
winch performed each day an amount of 
labor equal to lifting 374 tons to the hight 
of one foot, and the English physicist, 
Haughton, found, in his turn, that a man 
habitually employed in ramming down pav- 
ing stones did an amount of work equal to 
lifting 352 tons one foot. Haughton com- 
putes that walking on a level surface at a 
rate of about 3 miles an hour is equivalent 
to raising one-twentieth of the weight of the 
body through the distance walked ; hence it 
appears that a man, of 150 lbs. weight, in 
walking one mile on level ground, will do an 
amount of work equal to lifting seventeen 





and a half tons one foot. Ten miles would 
amount to nearly 177 tons, and twenty miles 
to rather more than 353 tons. On going up 
hill the pedestrian of course raises his whole 
weight through the hight ascended. But 
even on level ground, a soldier carrying 60 
lbs. weight will lift nearly 25 tons one foot 
in marching a single mile. , In ten miles he 
will lift 247'/. tons, and in marching twenty 
wniles, thus loaded, which would manifestly 
be a very hard day’s work, he would lift 495 
tons. Most persons will be ready to admit, 
with Professor Haughton, that, as a continu- 
ous laboring effort, walking twenty miles a 
day without a load, six days in the week, is 
fairly good work. But, as was just said, a 
twenty mile walk represents, under the very 
best conditions, 353 tons lifted one foot. Dr. 
Parkes, in England, found that an ordinary 
day’s work for a pedler was to carry 28 lbs. 
twenty miles, which would represent an 
amount of work equal to about 420 tons 
lifted one foot. In this case, the load was 
balanced over the shoulder, 14 Ibs. in front 
and 14 lbs. behind. Dr. Parkes met with a 
laborer; in a rolling mill, whose ordinary 
duty was to raise a weight of 124 lbs: six- 
teen inches, 5,000 or 6,000 each day. Taking 
the larger number, his work would amount 
to nearly 443 tons lifted one foot, and this 
was considered very hard work by a power- 
ful man. This same laborer asserted that he 
occasionally raised a weight of 90 lbs. to a 
hight of 18 inches, 12,000 times a day, work- 
ing twelve hours, which would amount to 
725 tons raised a foot. But this is manifestly 
very excessive labor. From all the data ac- 
cessible to him, Dr. Parkes concludes that an 
amount of work equal to 300 tons lifted one 
foot is an average day’s work for a healthy, 
strong man; that 400 tons is a hard day’s 
work, and 500 tons so extremely hard, that 
perhaps few men could continue to do it. 
All this applies only to external visible work, 
using the word in its ordinary acceptation. 
But there i§ performed, of course, in addi- 
tion, a large amount of internal work, 
through the movement of the heart, and the 
muscles of respiration and digestion, which 
cannot be so readily measured. Estimates 
of the work done by the heart alone vary 
from 122 to 277 tons lifted a foot. Dr. 
Parkes argues that it is fair to assume that 
at least 250 tons worth of internal mechani- 
cal work is performed in the body of an adult 
man, while the external work ranges from 
800 to 500 tons. It appears, in general, that 
from '/; to’/, of all the force obtainable from 
the food eaten is expended as mechanical 
labor, while the remainder of the force leaves 
the body in the form of heat. 8. 
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The Cellar for Plants.—Many who 
have no greenhouse, and cannot afford the 
room in the dwelling for them, would gladly 
keep certain tender or half hardy plants 
through the winter. For such purpose a cel- 
lar answers admirably. Indeed, we know of 
florists who have constructed cellars ex- 
pressly for keeping plants through the win- 
ter. It is not expected, nor is it dcirable, 
that plants in the cellar should gro». They 
are merely to be kept—put to sleep, as it were, 
until the return of spring makes it safe to 
place them out again. Plants in the cellar, 
while they should never be wet, ought not 
to get dust-dry, hence they must be looked 
to occasionally during the winter months, 














The Hampshire-Down Sheep. 
aes 

The Hampshire-Down breed of sheep origi- 
nated at the beginning of the present century 
in across between the old white-faced sheep 
of Hampshire, England, and the pure South- 
Downs. After the few generations of cross- 
ing the horns disappeared, and the face be- 
came black; in fact, the prepotency of the 
South-Downs greatly changed the character- 
istics of the native Hampshire sheep, though 
the massive head, Roman nose, large size, 
and hardiness of constitution, were retained 
in the cross. The Hampshire-Downs, in some 
of the best farm- 
ed districts of 
Hampshire and 
Berkshire [Eng. ] 
havegraduallydis 
placed the South- 
Downs, and af- 
ford an excellent 
breed for crossing 
with long-wooled 
sheep. The lambs 
aredropped early, 
and fed for the 
market, or sold 
for mutton the 
following spring. 
and when well 
fed will weighone 
hundred pounds. 
The fleece yields 
six to seven 
pounds of good 
wool, being long- 
er and somewhat 
coarser than that 
of the South- 
Down. The larger 
size, strong con- 
stitution, and 
early maturity of the Hampshire-Down make 
it a specially valuable breed under many 
circumstances in this country. ° 

The accompanying engraving is of the pure 
Hampshire-Down ram, ‘‘Shepherd’s Pride 
2d,” owned by Henry Metcalf, Canandaigua, 
N. Y. This ram was bred by Mr. Stubbs, of 
Arlesford, Hants., and imported to the United 
States in February, 1881. He was a year old 
last March, and received the first premium 
for yearlings at the N. Y. State Fair. His 
weight is 200 pounds, and the fleece at the 
first shearing was nine pounds. 
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Rotation of Crops. 


BY DR. MANLY MILES, HOUGHTON FARM, ORANGE CO.,, N.Y. 


In the November number I gave several 
examples of the influence of leguminous 
crops upon the growth of the grain crops 
immediately following them, to illustrate one 
of the most striking advantages of a system- 
atic rotation of crops. We found good rea- 
sons for the belief that the Nitrogen of the 
soil, although largely drawn upon by one 
class of crops, was at the same time, in the 
process of their growth, made available for 
other crops that were directly benefited by 
this increase in their supply of food. In dis- 
cussing in general outline the principles of 
crop rotations, we must now turn our atten- 
tion to other topies that are, perhaps, of equal 
practical importance. As we cannot lay down 
arbitrary rules or systems of rotation that are 
applicable to every locality, we must become 
familiar with the principles on*which suc- 








cessful rotations are based, to make our 
knowledge of the subject of general applica- 
tion. When the reasons for a particular 
practice, or system, are understood, the 
changes that are required to adapt the method 
to a given locality are easily made. 

Rotation of crops must, as a matter of 
course, be adapted to the locality, and this 
involves a knowledge of the climate and soil 
as well as the markets. The crops grown in 
rotation will then vary with the locality, but 
in deciding upon those that are available in 
a given case, the advantages of the alterna- 
tion of leguminous with grain crops, which 
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we have already pointed out, must not be 
overlooked. Forfunately, however, we know 
a number of valuable plants in this group of 
what are called restorative crops, from which 
to make a selection ; so that it is not difficult 
to apply the principle of alternating these 
crops with the staple grain crops of any given 
locality. When a particular crop, that would 
otherwise be desirable, cannot be grown on 
account of peculiarities of soil or climate, 
another crop of similar character, and having 
nearly, or quite, the same influence upon the 
proposed rotation, may be substityted. 

In deciding upon the crops to be grown in 
rotation, a proper supply of feed for the live 
stock of the farm must be provided for, and 
ample provision should also be made for the 
destruction of weeds; the thorough pulver- 
ization of the soil; the supply of manures to 
be returned to the soil to keep it, as far as 
possible, in high condition ; and the uniform 
distribution of labor throughout the year ; 
and finally as the leading object of all the 
topics mentioned, the effects of the system 
of cropping, as_.a, whole, upon the future pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, and the direct profits 
to be derived from it should command care- 
ful consideration. 

The destruction of weeds should be pro- 
vided for, in the main, by the introduction of 
hoed crops, or those that admit of cultivation 
during their growth, and the labor expended 
on such crops may be considered as largely 
chargeable to the other crops of the rotation, 
as all will alike be benefited by the incidental 
pulverization of the soil, as well as the 
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cleaning of the land from weeds, Some 
crops, like peas and clover, act as cleaning 
crops, when heavy enough to cover the 
ground, and ‘‘ smother” the intruding weeds, 
Indian Corn is one of the best cleaning crops, 
and its great value as the staple cereal of 
America should lead to its general introduc- 
tion in crop rotations, not only for the im. 
mediate profit to be obtained from the crop 
itself, but also for the facilities its cultivation 
furnishes of preparing the soil for the growth 
of other crops. 

When there is quite an interval between 
the harvesting of one crop and the sowing of 
the one that fol- 
lows, the growth 
of weeds is pro- 
moted, as they 
will be sure to 
take possession of 
land that is not 
otherwise occu- 
pied. It will thus 
be well to arrange - 
the crops in rota- 
tion so that the 
soil may be con- 
tinuously en- 
gaged in grow- 
ing useful plants, 
When it is neces- 
sary from other 
considerations to 
have two crops in 
succession with a 
long period inter- 
vening between 
the harvesting of 
the one and the 
sowing of the 
other, a ‘stolen 
crop,” as rye, or 
turnips, may prof- 
itably be introduced, to keep down the weeds, 
and at the same time increase the supply of 
food for stock. An illustration of the advan- 
tages of a stolen crop occurred in our experi- 
ence last season. A field that, for special rea- 
sons, it was desirous to seed Gown, «was sown 
with rye, and the crop when ripe was harvest- 
ed. It was found, however, that the land was 
full of weeds, and it was thought best to grow 
a crop of corn for the better cleaning of the 
ground before seeding. To fill up the inter. 
val between the two crops, immediately after 
the rye was harvested, the ground was 
plowed, and rye was sown again, as a soiling 
crop. This ‘stolen crop” of rye was fed off 
by sheep, furnishing them an abundant sup- 
ply of green feed in the fall and in the spring 
when it was most needed, and judging from 
the moderate amount of work required this 
year to keep the corn crop clean, the soiling 
crop must have aided materially in freeing 
the land from weeds. The labor involved in 
the production of this extra crop was more 
than paid for in the direct return of a sea- 
sonable supply of green feed ; while the in- 
direct benefits of the rye in keeping down 
weeds and preparing the soil for the crop of 
corn which followed, which may be con- 
sidered as at least of equal value, were ob- 
tained as an incident of the practice, and 
therefore without expense. There is another 
advantage arising from the introduction of a 
“stolen crop,” in a system of rotation that 
should not be lost sight of, as it has an im- 
portant bearing upon the conservation of the 
stores of fertility existing in the soil. The 
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analyses, by Dr. Voelcker and Dr. Frankland 
of the drainage waters, furnished by Drs. 
Lawes and Gilbert from the permanent ex- 
periment plots at Rothamsted, show that 
Nitrogen, in the form of Nitric Acid, is lost 
to a greater or less extent by leaching through 
the soil. During the period of the active 
growth of the crops, the waste of the Nitro- 
gen in the drainage water was slight, but in 
the interval that elapsed between the annual 
crops the loss of Nitrogen was much increased. 

The decomposition of the organic matters 
of the soil seems to be constantly going on, 
and the Nitrogen which is thus liberated in 
an available form for plant growth, is taken 
up by the roots of the crops during their 
period of growth ; but when there are no live 
roots in the soil to make use of this gradual 
and constant supply of available Nitrogen, it 
is carried out of the reach of growing plants, 
and lost in the drainage water. As a matter 
of economy in the conservation of this valu- 
able element of fertility, it would then be 
best to arrange the crops in rotation so that 
the soil, as far as possible, would be con- 
stantly occupied with the roots of growing 
crops. As rye continues its growth late in 
the fall, and starts again early in the spring, 
its value as a soiling crop, to fill up the in- 
terval between two annual grain crops, will, 
from this point of view, be readily recognized. 

In following out the indications of the 
facts we have presented, by keeping the land 
constantly occupied with profitable crops, 
care must be taken to secure time for the 
thorough preparation of the soil for each 
crop. For instance, wheat should not follow 
corn, as the seeding of the one interferes 
with the harvesting of the other, and the 
work is likely to be crowded and hurried, 
and in both cases imperfectly done. An in- 
tervening oat crop will give time for a thor- 
ough preparation for the wheat crop. 
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The Value of Fish as Food. 
BY PROF. W. 0. ATWATER, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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The fiesh of fish is very much like that of 
warm-blooded animals. To the epicure itis 
often more dainty, while the poor man can 
buy nutritive materials in dried and salt fish, 
and often in fresh fish likewise, for only a 
fraction of their cost in ordinary meats. 

In general, fish has somewhat more water 
and less solids than beef, pork, mutton, and 
other common meats. But the solids, the ac- 
tual nutrients in the flesh of fish, consist of 
essentially the same kinds of substances as 
those of butcher’s meats. The proportions of 
the nutrients vary, and with them the nutri- 
tive values vary also. The composition and 
nutritive values of fish have, until lately, been 
but little studied. We know, in a general 
way, that some fish seem to make a very 
substantial, and others only an inadequate 
diet ; that salmon are more nutritious than 
cod, and fat fish more so than the lean and out 
of condition. But we need to know more 
definitely the nutritive values of different 


kinds of fish, and how they compare in this | 


respect with each other and with other foods. 

Under the auspices of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and the U. 8S. Fish Commission, an 
investigation of the chemistry and economic 
values of American food-fishes has been go- 
ing on for some time past,in the Chemical 
laboratory of Wesleyan University, the de- 
tailed results of which are to appear in the 

















Report of the U.S. Fish Commission. Fifty- 
three samples of fishes and twenty-five of in- 
vertebrates, oysters, clams, lobsters, etc., have 
already been analyzed. Some forty analyses 
have also been made and reported in Europe. 


Materials of which Fish are Composed. 

Considered from the stand-point of the food- 
value, fish, as we buy them in the market, 
consist of (1) Flesh, or Edible Portion, and (2) 
Refuse—bones, skin, entrails, etc. The pro- 
portion of refuse in different kinds of fish, 
and of different samples of the same kind, in 
different conditions, vary widely. Thus a 
sample of flounder contained 68 per cent of 
refuse and only 32 per cent of flesh, while 
one of halibut steak had only 18 per cent of 
refuse and 82 per cent of edible materials. 
Among those with the most refuse and least 
edible flesh are the. flounder, porgy, bass, and 
perch. Among those with the least refuse 
are fat shad, fat mackerel, salmon, and dried 
and salt fish. 

The edible portion consists of (1) Water, 
and (2) Solids, actual nutrients. The propor- 
tion of water and solids in the flesh of vari- 
ous kinds of fish are much more variable than 
most people would suppose. Thus the flesh 
of flounder had 85 per cent of water and only 
15 per cent of solids, while that of salmon 
contained 36'/2 per cent solids and 63'/. per 
cent water, and the flesh of dried, smoked 
and salt, fish have still less water. Lean 
beef contains, on the average, 25 per cent, or 
one quarter its weight of solids, the other 
three-quarters being water, while fat pork 
has one half solids. Ordinary fresh meats 
are from one-half to three-fourths water, 
while the water in fresh fish varies from 
three-fifths to six-sevenths of the whole, 

To find the actual nutritive materials of 
a sample of fish, we must first substract the 
refuse, the entrails, bones, etc., which leaves 
the flesh. Then we must allow for the water 
in the flesh. What remains will be the total 
edible solids, the actual nutritive material. 
The percentages of edible solids in the differ- 
ent samples of fish were more varied than 
those of refuse and water. Thus 100 lbs. of 
flounder contained only 5 Ibs. of actual nutri- 
ents; 100 lbs. of haddock, 9 lbs. ; of bluefish, 
11 Ibs.; of cod, 12 Ibs.; salt mackerel, 16 


Ibs. ; shad, 16 Ibs. ; salt cod, 20 Ibs. ; salmon, ' 


27 lbs., and smoked herring, 28 Ibs. 
The Natrients of Foods. 


The value of fish as food, like that of meats 
in general, is determined not only by the total 
edible solids, but by their ingredients. Leav- 
ing out of account the mineral substances 
and certain compounds which occur in 
small quantities, the most important ingredi- 
ents may be divided into three classes, the 
albuminoids, the carbohydrates, and the fats. 

Albuminoids, Carbohydrates, and Fats. 

Wheat gluten, the white (albumen) of eggs, 
curd of milk, and lean meat, are familiar ex- 
amples of albuminoid substances. Vegetable 
oils, such as linseed oil and olive oil, lard, 
tallow, and butter, are fats. Sugar, starch, 
and cellulose (woody-fiber) are carbohy- 
drates. The albuminoids are characterized by 
containing the chemical element, Nitrogen, 
of which the carbohydrates and fats are 
destitute. That is, the carbohydrates and 
fats consist of Carbon, Hydrogen, and Oxy- 
gen, while the albuminoids contain these and 
Nitrogen also. The carbohydrates serve chief- 
ly for fuel, to keep the body warm, and proba- 
bly to supply force, muscular strength. The 
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fats are likewise used for fuel, but they also 
help to build up the fatty tissues of the body. 
The albuminoids are transformed into fats 
and into carbohydrates, and thus do the 
work of both these, but besides this they 
make the nitrogenous tissues of the body, 
the muscle, cartilage, étc., which the carbo- 
hydrates cannot do, because they have no 
Nitrogen. With albuminoids alone we might 
maintain life a good while ; on a diet of car- 
bohydrates and fats we should soon starve. 

The albuminoids are the most valuable of 
the nutrients of our food. Nextin value come 
the fats, and last the carbohydrates. The fats 
are superior to the carbohydrates because 
they have more Carbon to serve as fuel, and 
because of their usefulness in forming the 
fats of the body. When we know the chemi- 
cal composition of a food, we can compute 
with tolerable accuracy its nutritive value. 
Fish, like most other animal foods, consist 
mainly of albuminoids, with more or less of 
fats, and very little of the carbohydrates. To 
tell their relative values, we must compare 
their proportions of these ingredients. This 
is done in the following table, in which one 
pound of albuminoids is estimated as equiva- 
lent to three pounds of fats and five of carbo- 
hydrates. For the sake of comparison the 
composition and valuations of several other 
sorts of animal food are given with those of 
fish. The figures for meats, game, fowl, milk, 
eggs, etc., are from European sources. The 
relative valuations are given, medium beef 
being taken as the standard, and rated at 100. 


| The figures apply to the flesh free from bone 


and other waste. They show the percentages of 
water, albuminoids, carbohydrates, and fats, 
the mineral matters being left out of account, 


NUTRIENTS AND VALUATIONS OF ANIMAL 
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BY L. C. ROOT. 
_— 
Wintering. 

Bees should now be in their winter quarters. 
Those who practice out-of-door wintering may 
reasonably expect success, if we have, as many 
anticipate, a mild winter. The readers of these 
‘‘ Notes” are aware that Iam an earnest advocate 
of in-door wintering. I watch with interest, each 
season, the results of the different methods, and I 
am each year more confirmed in the belief that, in 
our northern climate, bee-keepers will ultimately 
adopt the plan of in-door wintering. As success 
in bee-keeping depends so largely upon properly 
wintering the bees, we cannot study the subject 
too carefully. ° 

Results of the Past Season, 

It is generally known that the losses in bees last 
winter and spring were very heavy. I think that 
fully two-thirds of the bees kept in the country 
were lost. From this fact it was reasonably sup- 
posed that the supply of surplus honey would be 
limited. While this is true in many States, I find 
that in New York we have secured by far the largest 
yield per swarm that the State has ever produced. 
In fact, I believe that such an average perstock of 
surplus honey has never been known. I have 
recently spent two weeks in studying the New York 
City market, and the observations there made, lead 
to the above conclusion. I met many of the best 
bee-keepers of our State, and saw the products of 
many more apiaries. A point worthy of notice is 
the excellent quality of the general crop. I have 
never known honey to average sogood. I was also 
impressed with the progress made in placing honey 
on the market in néat and attractive shape. I have 
visited the New York mafket regularly for many 
years, and have noted with pleasure the steady ad- 
vance in this direction, but in all my experience, 
the present season has not beenequalled. Certain- 
ly, such results are very gratifying to those who 
have labored for so many years to produce them. 

Our own Report. 

We hesitate to give a report of our own yield, 
the past season, as we are unable to give the 
methods by which such results may be secured. 
Such information must of necessity be obtained 
by careful study of the best treatises on bee-keep- 
ing, combined with actual practice. We com- 
menced the season with 160 stocks. These were 
divided into four apiaries of 40 hives each, which 
were located several miles apart. “This is a point 
worthy of consideration, as many would keep the 
entire number in one locality. We preferred, for 
several reasons, to produce only extracted honey. 
The yield from the entire number of stocks was 
32,809 Ibs. of extracted honey. One apiary alone 
gave us 9,727 lbs., and, as has already been reported, 
one colony gave us the large quantity of 484 Ibs. 
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Burns and Scalds—Important Remedy. 
> 

Four years since (Sept. '77) the American Agri- 
culturist recommended the use of Bicarbonate of 
Soda, that is the common cooking soda, for most 
kinds of burns. Since then frequent experiments 
and observations, the opinions of physicians, and 
the best Medical Journals,have more than confirmed 
all wethen said. As burns and scalds are always 
liable to occur, and as this remedy, though sim- 
ple, has proved to be extraordinarily useful, it 
should be fixed in the mind of every one. The 
soda, and the carbonic-acid so readily set at liberty 
from it, have anesthetic, antiseptic, and disinfect- 
ing propertics—all highly beneficial for burns. 

For siight burns cover all the injured parts with 
a layer of powdered soda. For deeper burns, but 
where the skin is not broken, dip linen rags ina 
solution made by dissolving about one-third of an 
ounce of the soda in a pint of water; lay the rags 
on and keep them moist with the solution. For 
very severe burns, followed by suppuration (forma- 
tion of pus), apply the rags in the same way, keep- 
ing them moist; but frequent)y exchange them when 
dry for fresh ones, and carefully wash off, with the 











underneath, so that it may not be absorbed into 
and poison the blood. Leading European medical 
journals give numerous instances in which, by the 
above treatment, extensive burns of very severe 
character have healed speedily, leaving little scar. 
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Sundry Humbugs. 
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We would like to 
clear up, at the close 
of the year, our whole 
file of inquiries con- 
e cerning suspected 
persons and schemes, 
but it is not practi- 
cable. Few of our 
correspondents who 
=!send us an inquiry 
are aware of the labor required 
before we can give even a brief 
- answer. If the inquiry relates 

to matters in the city, it often 
happens that one of our asso- 
















ee ss ciates follows up one clue 
after another for days, and at the end may 


find nothing to report. We always keepin mind 
that there are two parties in such cases, the accuser 
and the accused, and that itis as much our duty 
to avoid making an unjust charge, as it is to bring 
the swindlers to light....We have more than once 
referred to the fact that 
Humbugs, Like Comets, Have Orbits, 
and that, like comets, they appear and disappear 
with regular irregularity. A few years ago cheap 
fire arms were prominently offered. Upon our 
exposure, followed by others, these suddenly disap- 
peared, leaving several landlords without theiryent, 
and various correspondents without either guns or 
the money they had sent. Just now there is a re- 
vival of the cheap gun business. Showy adver- 
tisements offer a “ Patent 5-Shot Breech-Loading 
Shot-Gun and Rifle for $7.50.”” An examination of 
this much advertised weapon shows that the old 
dodge is being repeated. The basis of the gun is 
a revolver of some unsalable pattern, which is 
added to at both ends; a slightly made barrel re- 
places that of the revolver, while the other end 
is prolonged by means of a “jury stock,”’ as a 
sailor would say, to allow it to be held at the 
shoulder. The thing is as much ‘‘ breech-loading ” 
as an ordinary revolver, and no more..... 
Yankee ingenuity were not equal to supplying the 
demand for low-priced arms, 
A Saxon Breech-Loader 
is imported, said to be worth $15, but in order to 
introduce it the price is put at $5.50. One cor- 
respondent is surprised that a certain agricultural 
paper should advertise the gun; we are not. The 
advertisement of the Gun prominently states : “‘The 
sporting papers generally join in praising” the gun. 
Whereupon the editor of ‘‘ Forest and Stream,” 
which is “ generally’ regarded as something of a 
sporting paper, called to learn what papers of this 
kind indorsed the gun, and was given names of two 
or three European journals, though their dates 
could not be specified. The “‘ Forest and Stream” 
gives its opinion of the weapon thus: ‘It must be 
a very green chap who invests in the ‘Saxon.’ By 
the way, we should like to stand at a safe distance 
and see the agent of these arms shoot one of them 
off once ’’—an opinion concurred in by our associate 
who recently inspected the ‘Saxon.’.... 
That New Brunswick Lottery, 
called a ‘distribution of cash gifts,’’ continues to 
flood the mails with its circulars from over the bor- 
der. When the present Postmaster-General was Post- 
master of New York, he was very much in earnest in 
keeping such matter out of the mails, and we trust 
he may find some way to put a stop to this foreign 
invasion..... After many years of opposition to the 
lottery in every form, and holding that no object, 
however worthy, can make a lottery or “‘ drawing ”’ 
any other than an evil, 
We are Treated to a Surprise 
by being asked to act as an agent for “a Draw- 
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ing.” The request comes from Dublin; “ Sister 
Mary V. D.’’ writes a neat and pathetic letter, 
asking us to aid an Orphan Asylum by selling the 
tickets sent for the purpose. Even the fact that “a 
screen painted by the Countess of Denbigh; “a 
superb lace shawl, the gift of Donna Isabel Con- 
dessa, de Rio Maior,” or various other valuable 
gifts from Honorables, Marchionesses, Viscount- 
esses, and even Princesses, cannot make of this 
“Grand Drawing” anything but a lottery. We 
wish these kind ladies much success in caring for 
the orphans, but hope they may find other methods 
of raising money. We cannot scll the tickets they 
send, if for no other reason than their sale is 
Positively Forbidden by the Laws of the State, 

There are many shysters in Washington who try 
to make a living out of the United States Treasury, 
and will undertake to collect all sorts of claims 
against the Government. We have no doubt that 
these are sometimes in league with the clerks in 
the Departments, and get information from them. 
Many years ago we had a small claim upon the 
Government, the existence of which should have 
been known only to ourselves and the Department 
of the Interior, yet we were greatly annoyed by 
letters from outside parties, proposing to collect 
the claim for a share of the amount. We have be- 
fore us various circulars of parties 


Claiming to be Pension Agents, 

One of these begs for the names of all who were 
taken prisoner during the late war. Some propose 
to prosecute claims arising from the Mexican war, 
and even that of 1812! Scamps are informed that 
desertion or a dishonorable discharge will not de- 
bar them from apension. It may be that deserving 
persons, really entitled to a pension, may need some 
aid in getting it. We advise those having a just 
claim to be careful in whose hands they place it, 
else they will find that a large share will go for 
‘“‘expenses.’? Such will do well to write to their 
Representative in Congress, who ought to be able 
and willing to give them proper advice. 

Victimizing the Publishers. 

Complaints are received from publishers of 
journals at a distance, especially in the South and 
West, that having published an advertisement of a 
certain Piano Co., according to an offer made by 
parties claiming to be advertising agents, the ad- 
vertisers fail to comply with theiragreement. The 
agents send to the publishers of country journals 
an advertisement of pianos and organs, with the 
offer of a $35 organ in pay for its insertion. To 
put it more accurately, they offer the due-bill of 
the Piano Co., which agrees, ‘‘three months after 
date,’’ to send the organ, or to receive the note of 
$35 “towards the purchase of any of our other 
styles of organs.’’ Complaints are made that when 
the due-biJi becomes due and the organ is sent for, 
the reply is, that there is such a rush for organs of 
that kind that the order can not be filled for some 
months, and the holder of the due-biil is advised 
to add some money to it, and take another, and 
higher priced organ, which can be had at once. 
This appears to be a regular dodge, and it is doubt- 
ed if any $35 organs ever were in stock or sent out. 
It may not comfort our friends at a distance to 
know that the advertising agents think that “a 
man must be a fool toexpect an organ for any such, 
money.”’ As he continues to offer the organs, he 
is not a fool, but what?—The character of this 
Piano and Organ Co. is sufficiently shown by the 
fact that it places upon its circulars as its own 
‘“‘ Manufactory and Warehouse,” an engraving of 
the factory of another and one of the most sub- 
stantial firms in the trade. 

Some Georgia Land Schemes 
have much the flavor of those located in Texas a 
few years ago. One circular before us promises 
the colonist almost everything ; one on reading it 
feels that he cannot afford to stay at home. Wish- 
ing to see the “Commissioner,” we’ followed the 
given number which took us to a lodging house, 
were we learned that the party we were seeking 
had been gone for some months. We then tried 
another party prominently mentioned on the cir- 
cular—we found “his brother,” who wouldn’t talk 


Georgia. Some say that while the brothers are two 
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in name, they are one in person, and the one that a 
caller wishes to see always happens to be out. We 
think that Georgia offers many attractions to set- 
tlers, but not through this Colony Company. Avoid 
all schemes that promise too much. If looking 
towards Georgia with a view to settle there, write 
to the Commissioner of Agriculture at Atlanta for 
information. Do not buy land without first seeing 
it. A friend of ours purchased a large tract in 
North Carolina. He went to Jook at his purchase ; 
the title was all right, but he could not get upon 
his tract. As he expressed it 
“The Land was. Set up Edgewise,”’ 
it being upon the steep flank of a mountain. In 
the Official List of Frauds published last month, 
the name of “The Enterprise Publishing Co.”’ is 
given as one of the many aliases of L. A. Kendall ; 
as his address is Boston, we presume that of his 
synonyms is the same, though the “list” does not 
directly say so. At all events it is proper to state 
that the address is xot Philadelphia, where there is 
a publishing concern with the same name. 
Electric Hair Brushes. 

A correspondent quotes our former view of the 
brushes called “ electric,’’ i. e. “they are good or 
bad according to the bristles used in making them,” 
and asks if our opinion has changed since then. 
Not at all. These brushes, as the venders show, 
put the needle of asmall compass (sent with each 
brush) into a state of great agitation. This is to 
many sufficient proof of the electric character of 
the brush. A jack-knife or a tenpenny nail will be 
found on trial to be equally “ electric.” 

Medical Humbugs. 

The authorities of Philadelphia deserve the 
thanks of the community, indeed of all civilized 
communities, for the manner in which they have 
followed up, arrested, and finally sentenced ‘‘ Doc- 
tor’? Buchanan. The “most the law allowed was a | 
fine of $1,000 and imprisonment for one year, both 
of which were given him, and will no deubt thor- 
oughly close the mill where he ground out 


Those Bogus Medical Diplomas, 
under cover of which ignorant fellows practised in 
this country, while many were sent abroad to any 
adventurer in Europe, who could pay for them. 
As authorities abroad could not know that the 
diplomas were false, great discredit was thus 
brought upon our medical colleges. Happily this 
avenue to quackery is closed. Just now the pre- 
vailing styles in medical humbugs are cures for fits, 
and sending of recipes for ‘‘ Restorative Remedies.” 
We must dispose of these briefly. So we say, that 
when any one offers to cure fits (or anything else) 
for a price, so much down, and the balance when 
cured—Don’t accept. 
The Free Recipe Dodge, 

is no longer monopolized by the veteran Inman. 
Doctor Churchill is in the field with his ‘‘ Restor- 
ative Remedies.’’ The difference between the two 
is this: Inman prescribes things that do not 
exist, while Churchill prescribes things that 
may be found (though they are not always properly 
spelled), and puts great stress on their proper 
preparation. The directions for preparing the pre- 
scriptions after the drugs are procured, are to one 
having a knowledge of pharmacy, ‘‘just too funny 
for anything.’’ It all amounts to the same in the 
end. Inman has laid in a lot of the stuffs with un- 
meaning names, which he will sell for a price, and 
the Churchill chaps, foreseeing that no live mortal 
can follow the directions, tell the patient of the 
risk of not having the prescriptions compounded 
on ‘‘scientific principles’? (oh!) and, foreseeing 
this, they, ‘‘for the accommodation of such per- 
sons’’ (!) will go and do it. If patient is out of 
cash, he can get the stuff by sending 30 cents to pay 
“nacking,”’ ete., and signing the enclosed note for 
$3.00. The stuff sent may possibly pay a profit 
even at 30c. One firm in Cincinnati are ‘Sole 
Proprietors ” of these remedies, but a concern not 
far from New York offers the same: the circulars 
of the two are, in the main, word for word alike, 
though the Cincinnati document is the hardest on 
the orthography. Their descriptions of the drugs 
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‘‘original.”” Thus we have ‘‘ Hydrastus ’’ (meaning 
Hydrastis) which we are toid is a “‘ bright golden- 
colored substance, pleasant taste, without odor.” 
Every boy at the west who has dug up “Golden 
Seal,” for that is what it is, knows that if there ever 
was a bitter that deserved to be called ‘‘ narsty,”’ it 
is that ‘‘ golden-colored substance.”” But there are 
enough unfortunate frightened young men who, 
instead of confiding their cases to an intelligent pby- 
sician, and learning whether they have any trouble 
except in their own imaginations, will run after all 
such things as these Inman and Churchill recipes 
....Itis really too bad that any should be allowed to 


Practise Quackery upon Cattle, 


who cannot be warned like two-legged creatures. 
We have the circular of a Kansas chap, who signs 
V. S. to his name, to which title we are sure he has 
no right. He proposes to cure all sorts of diseases 
in animals with his “infallible vaccine.’’? He has 
discovered that poisons, when taken into the sys- 
tem, find “matter of kindred affinity in what are 
called the portean (!) compounds of the food and the 
blood elements ’’—and “that’s what’s the matter.” 
He goes and finds the same poisons “in certain 
plants and other substances,’’ sticks this poison, 
‘‘as a vaccine,”’ into the sick animal. On the well- 
know principle that two things cannot occupy the 
same space at the same time, one of the poisons 
has to ‘get up and get,’’ and as he says, ‘‘I have 
never lost a case,”’ we may infer that his pizen out- 
pizens the other pizen. If we had more real vet- 
erinary surgeons, such chaps as this with his 
vaccine would have less chance to impose their 
false science upon the public. 





Most Economical ? 

With an advance of 20 to 100 per cent, and more, 
in the price of staple foods, the above is now a most 
important question to over 40 Millions of our peo- 
ple, and one of much interest to 7 or 8 millions 
more. Probably there are not two millions who 
take no thought or care as to the cost of their daily 
diet. Meats, flour, potatoes, corn-meal, and milk, 
are the main articles of sustenance for the great 
masses. Fish, rice, beans, and oat-meal (recently). 
with lesser amounts of some other articles, are con- 
sumed ; but these altogether do not, we judge, con- 
stitute one-tenth of the food of the entire people, 
perhaps not more than five or six per cent. 

The comparative value, as food, of different meats 
and fish are given in an important article on page 
511, and particular attention is directed to the last 
column in the table, showing the relative value of 
each article, compared with 100 Ibs. of medium 
fresh beef. Dried or smoked beef, ham, and cheese, 
rank high, but dried fish outranks all others. The 
nutritive value of dried codfish is remarkable, and 
it deserves special attention, 100 Ibs. of it supply- 
ing as much nutriment as 341 Ibs. of beef! It is 
cheap and abundant everywhere, because very port- 
able, and easily kept. It yields labor-sustaining 
aliment at from one-third down to one-ninth of the 
cost of beef in different sections of the country. 
It is easily digestible, and if properly freshened 
and cooked, it can be made palatable and acceptable 
toa very large class needing to practice economy. 


What Foods are 


meal, we speak elsewhere. At the average price 
of beans, these are the cheapest strength-sustaining 
of all direct products of the soil, if not charred or 
hardened in baking. The drouth has greatly di- 
minished the yield, and the present price is high, 
but they are still comparatively economical. 
Flesh-Formers—Heat-Producers, 

The occupation of any class of persons has much 
to do with deciding the most economical foods. 
It is estimated that, in a temperate climate, an av- 
erage man needs, each 24 hours, simply to sustain 
life without increasing his weight, about 113 ounces 
of heat-producing, and 43 ounces of flesh-forming 
foods. Laborers, and those putting forth much 
exertion, need most of the flesh-forming food, 
such as lean meats of all kinds, eggs, cheese, fish, 
beans, peas, oat-meal, bread, cabbage, roots, etc. 





used in the prescriptions are alike, and decidedly 





Those exposed to cold, need more of the heat- 





Of the relative value of potatoes, flour, and corn- . 





producing foods, as fat meats, corn-meal, and gen- 
erally those articles containing large amounts of 
oil or starch or both, of sugar, ete. 

Those working hard, in cold weather, need much 
of both kinds combined, as in pork and beans. 

Wheat contains about 69 per cent of heat-pro- 
ducing, and 11 per cent of flesh-forming elements. 
Indian corn about 70 per cent of heat-producing 
starch and oil, and 9 per cent of flesh-formers. 
Beans and peas, about 52 per cent of heat-produc- 
ing oil and starch, and 25 per cent of flesh-formers. 

Milk admirably combines flesh-forming curd or 
cheese, and the heat-producing oil (butter) and 
sugar. All kinds of cheese, including the cottage 
or sour-milk cheese, are excellent strength-giving 
food. All skimmed milk may be very economical- 
ly used in supplying cottage or soft cheese as a 
strength-giving humin food. This soft cheese is, 
in utility and value, very like lean meats. 


Sundry Food Items, 


Maccaroni makes an excellent variety in the 
scarcity of vegetables, and should be much better 
known, and more used by the masses here. It is 
the staple food of the common people in Italy, in- 
deed of most classes. It is made of strongly 
glutenous wheat flour ; hence is flesh-forming, while 
its starch supplies heat. It may be cooked tender 
in boiling water, seasoned with salt, and eaten 
with or even without cream sauce, or milk or but- 
ter.—After boiling it can be put in a pudding dish, 
with about a quarter of its weight of grated cheese 
sprinkled overit, and lightly baked. The addition 
of cheese makes this diet about equal to lean meat 
as a flesh-former. 

Ripe Peis should be more commonly used. A 
bow] of good pea soup is as satisfying as a hearty 
dinner onacoldday. To make a gallon of it, wash 
a pint of peas and soak them over night ; then boil 
in five pints of water, gently simmering three hours 
or so, until thoroughly soft. With a potato masher 
rub thesoup through a colander or wire sieve. A 
pound of beef or ham bone may be boiled with 
the peas. The soup may be seasoned in various 
ways—with onions, cloves, pepper, sugar, any or 
all of them, to make them most palatable.—Bean 
soup may be made similarly. 

Stewed Carrots are a far more nourishing and 
economical human food than is generally known, 
and they should not be mainly left for animals. 
Scrape the roots, chop into small pieces, and stew 
in water until very tender. They may be seasoned 
with flour-and-butter sauce—all the better with 
cream added—and in various other ways. Some 
like them made piquant with a dash of Cayenne. 





Catching Cold—Remedies. 
eee 

While it is easy to take cold in midsummer, colds 
are usually more prevalent when low temperature 
prevails, though less in clear, steady winter than 
during the variable spring and autumn. ‘“ Catch- 
ing cold,’ is usually the result of inequality of 
temperature in two parts of the body, especially 
adjacent parts, which disturbs the uniform circula- 
tion of the blood. At the place where this disturb- 
ance occurs, ‘congestion ”’ arises, that is, a rush of 
blood to a part from one direction faster than it is 
carried off by the chilled blood vessels in the other 
direction, and this produces serious results if not 
speedily remedied. This diseased condition may 
extend over the whole body, affecting most severe- 
ly any organ already weak. 

Thus a cold may come from damp or chilled feet; 
from even a slight draft of air blowing through a 
crack, upon one side or portion of the body and 
cooling it; from standing near a fire or stove, and 
heating one side while the other remains compara- 
tively cold; from warmer clothing on one part of the 
body than on another: from lightly dressing the 
arms and lower limbs, or leaving them naked; 
from standing over a hot register; from the chil- 
ling evaporation of water or moisture, from a por- 
tion only of one’s clothing—:; in general, from 
any cause producing inequality of temperature. 

The causes of a cold, named, indicate how to 
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avoid one. Maintaining general vigor by nourish- 
ing, well digested food, gives one power to resist 
an attack. When to be especially exposed, a little 
tonic, as a grain or two of quinine, taken in advance, 
may be useful. Stimulants, like alcoholic liquors, 
are but a temporary aid; the reaction after the first 
stimulating effects, leaves one more subject to 
take cold than if the stimulant had been omitted 

Simple remedies will usually remove a cold, if 
taken promptly, before the congestion has pro- 
duced serious disorganization. When struck with 
asense of chilliness, 15 to 30 drops of Aromatic Spir- 
its of Ammonia, in half a tumbler of water, will often 
start a uniform circulation all through the body, 
as this quickly enters the whole blood and is 
stimulating. Soaking the feet in warm water, 
gradually adding warmer water as long as it can be 
borne, draws off the blood from all the rest of the 
body, and often relieves congestion in any local 
part. Smart friction upon any part or the whole of 
the skin surface, or a uniform surface sweating, 
produces like results. But in these cases, special 
care must be taken to prevent after-chilling of the 
feet, or any other part. After the feet heating, 
wipe dry quickly and cover them warmly. 

The best remedy we have found for a recent 
cold is a moderate movement of the bowels with 
castor oil, or calcined magnesia, or other mild ca- 
thartic. This produces a flow of fluid, drawn from 
the blood to the alimentary canal, and thus reduces 
the pressure upon any one congested point, just as 
drawing off part of the water from a flooded pond 
relieves pressure upon a weakened dam or em- 
bankment. This is to be followed by keeping the 
body warm and comfortable, and toning it up with 
good food, or a simple tonic like quinine. ‘‘ Feed- 
ing a cold,” prior to taking a cathartic, is the 
worst possible treatment. It is only adding ma- 
terial to increase the congestion. 

Coughing is an effort of Nature to eject noxious 
matter from congestion of the lungs or bronchial 
tubes, to be best relieved by general remedies 
which affect the blood. Sore throat and pains in 
the limbs or joints are usually relieved by the 
external use of hot or irritating appliances. One 
of the best is a mixture of one part of aqua amio- 
nia (liquid hartshorn), and three parts of sweet oil, 
well shaken. This is called ‘‘ Volatile Liniment.’’ 
Gum Arabic dissolved, gum candy, simple syrups, 
etc., upon an irritated throat surface, exclude the 
air, and mitigate the irritation. 

Acute (simple) rheumatism more frequently re- 
sults from an acid in the periosteum,or white fibrous 
covering surrounding the bones, than from a cold, 
as is usually supposed, and it is relieved by taking 
small doses now and then of alkali, as common 
cooking soda, until the acid is neutralized. 





“Deep Plowing Dangerous” — Crops 
Saved—Noteworthy Experience. 


BY AN IOWA FARMER. 
———— 

When on an Eastern farm, some twenty years 
ago, nearly all my neighbors, like myself, fully be- 
lieved it dangerous to the crop to run the plow 
deeper than four or five inches. But an editorial in 
the American Agriculturist led several to try the ex- 
periment of going down 2to 4 inches more into 
the hard-pan. The result was disastrous. The 
crops were decreased more than half, as compared 
with portions of the same fields plowed in the old 
way. Several subscribers dropped the paper as a 
very unsafe adviser. I wrote the Editor rather a 
sharp letter about our experience. His letter in 
reply I have kept. After showing clearly that we 
had only half read the article, and had neglected 
its plain precautions, he went on to say: 

Soil Poison, 

“* Nearly all soils contain iron ; it is this that gives 
them their reddish color. But iron has two oxides. 
One of them, containing the ‘least amount of oxy- 
gen, is soluble in soil water, and is therefore readily 
taken into the roots of plants. Copperas, or green 
vitriol, is composed of this low or protoxide of 
iron and sulphuric acid. On exposure to air fora 
time, this low oxide takes in more oxygen, forming 
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what is called sesqui-oxide of iron, which is insolu- 
ble in water. The subsoil which has never been 
stirred to admit the atmosphere freely, contains 
the low oxide, and when first turned up, if sown or 
planted soon, the roots of the crops take in this 
poisonous soluble compound of iron, and are much 
injured, if not killed outright. Turn up a little of | 
such sub-soils at a time, an inch or so each year ; 
let it be exposed to air and frost for a few months, 
and it will become mnocuous. The new elements 
of plant-food in this new soil, will even act as a 
useful fertilizer....” 

We accepted the explanation, acted upon it, and 
those old farms, deepened a little, year by year, 
have improved in productiveness. When visiting 
the old homestead two years ago, I found the aver- 
age depth of the plowed land thereabouts was per- 
haps 9 inches, frequently 12 inches or more, and it 
yields double what it used to do, under the same 
culture except as to depth. 

When coming on to the deep, rich, black prairie 
soil of this State, with no hard-pan, I and others 
fell into the “‘ecustom of the country ”’—shallow 
plowing, burning the straw as a nuisance, and 
laughing at the idea of manuring sch land. But [ 
was greatly impressed with an item which appeared 
in the September American Agriculturist, 1880, in 
the Editor’s ‘‘ Notes by the Way,’’ in Illinofy, de- 
scribing the great success of a ‘‘ Yorkshire Man on 
a Prairie Farm.”’ That account ought to be printed 
in letters of gold, and be framed and hung up in 
the home of every prairie farmer in America. It 
has given me, and some of my neighbors who read 
it,a good crop this year when almost all others 
around us have lost half their expected yield by 
reason of the drouth. Please reprint the following 
extracts, and let me ask every prairie farmer to 
read, inwardly digest, and put in practice. 

‘‘He (Mr. Marwood) ridicules the common prac- 
“tice of burning straw....From the first he saved 
‘‘and worked into the soil every forkful of straw 
“not eaten by the stock....Though his Jand is as 
‘* fertile as the average new prairie, he finds it pays 
**to put inall the manure he can make and get. His 
*‘Jarge crops of corn, oats and grass prove he is cor- 
‘*reet, as does the constant improvement in yield, 
‘instead of the usual depreciation after a few years 
‘of culture. Two-tons peracre of good Timothy, 
‘* 70 bushels of oats, 60 to 70 bushels of sound corn, 
“are other evidences.’’....And now comes the 
even more important point : 








‘* Another Secret of Success, 
‘‘is his belief that he owns all the soil under him, and |} 
“that some of it can be turned to account. After 
“the first thin breaking and rotting of the tough | 
“sod, he puts the plow right down from 12 to 18 
“inches deep, and brings up the buried stores of 
“fertility. He plows the manure down to the bottom, 
“thus tempting the roots of crops to go down there, 
‘* where they find not only food, BUT MOISTURE AND 
‘* COOLNESS, EVEN IN THE DRYEST SEASON.” 

That, Mr. Editor, ‘‘ strikes the nail right on the 
head.”’ I now do not wonder at Mr. Marwood’s suc- 
cess. That one item has given me at least $500 
worth extra of corn and wheat this year of 1881. 
Last spring a few of us plowed all the land we 
could 8 to 12 inches deep, and buried all the rotted 
straw and manure we had of our own, and ‘‘bor- 
rowed’ more of our neighbors. Wherever this 
was done, our deep-rooted wheat and corn, and 
other crops, laughed at the drouth. Their pumps 
(roots) were all the while drawing up water and 
moisture faster than the scorching sun could steal 
itaway. On these fields we have had even better 
crops than in average years. The sun only made 
them grow all the better, as there was little or no 
lack of moisture.—On the fields in which we could 
not apply this deep culture the present year, the 
crops were as sunburnt and poor as those of our 
neighbors. What I learned from that single num- 
ber of the American Agriculturist-—and from a single 
column—has repaid in money the cost of hundreds 
of years of subscription. 

—=a—_ 


Sole and Turbot.—These two choice salt- 
water fishes of Europe, being unknown to American 
waters, Prof. Baird, U. 8. Fish Commissioner, pro- 
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poses to attempt their introduction and naturaliza- 
tion. In October last 70 soles and 35 turbots were 
shipped upon a steamer, in tanks made for the 
purpose. Notwithstanding all the care that was 
given, only three soles and six turbots reached New 
York alive. The survivors were set free in the 
ocean near Coney Island, and it is hoped that they 
may survive and inerease, Not discouraged by this 
unfavorable result, the experiment of introducing 
these fishes will be repeated until success is at- 
tained, or the scheme is found to be impracticable, 
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Farm House Plans Wanted. 
> 
PRIZES OFFERED. 

Every one of our fifty millions of people require 
shelter, and seven or eight million houses are 
needed. More Farm Houses are wanted than of 
any other kind. While this is a country of farms, 
it is not one of farm houses. In fact we have no 
Ameriean style of farm architecture. Cities gen- 
erally, and most villages, have had the benefit of 
skilled architects. Our farm houses are mainly 
thrown together materials, and, as a whole, consti- 
tute the most heterogenous structures, of all con- 
ceivable forms and shapes, comely and uncomely, 
sometimes comfortable and convenient and labor- 
saving to the workers within, oftener quite the 
contrary. 

One effort of the American Agriculturist the com- 
ing year will be to aid in improving the present 
farm homes, and in the construction of new dwel- 
lings. Asa beginning, we offer prizes for the best 
Plans for three classes of Farm Houses, viz, : 


Class 1.—A house to cost from $ 400 to $1,000. 
Class 2.—A house to cost from $1,000 to $2,000. 


Class 3.—A house to cost from $2,000 to $4,000, 


Nine Prizes. 


Class 1. Class 2. Class 3. 
Wirst Prive. <.2..4<5.% $50 850 $50 
Second Prize......... $25 S25 S25 
Third Prize...........$15 SES S15 


The drawings should give the elevation and floor 
plans of rooms, including cellar, chimneys, etc., 
all so plain as to be easily understood, and when 
necessary have measurements given in figures. 
Elegance in drawing will have but little weight in 
awarding the prizes. Detailed specifications of the 
quantities of lumber and other materials, days 
work, ete., required, and the cost of each at cur- 
rent rates in the locality where the competitor re- 
sides, will add to the value of any plan submitted. 
Every plan is to be forwarded by mail or otherwise, 
to arrive prior to January 1, 1882, to be marked 
with the class it is for, and with a motto or fictitious 
name, and with it a sealed envelope, having the 
same motto or name on the outside, and the real 
name and address inside, to be opened after the 
prizes are awarded. 

The plans submitted are to be the property of the 
American Agriculturist, and the editors are to have 
the right to publish any of the plans submitted 
which they may desire. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Note that plans for farm houses are wanted. The 
$400 house for the new settler at the west, is just 
as important as the most costly one.—Convenience, 
comfort, heating, drainage, facilitating work and 
saving steps, ample cellar, closets, verandas, fair 
outward appearance, economy of construction, efc., 
are all important points, and worthy of being taken 
into consideration, in any plan. Except for the 
lowest priced houses, plumbing, bathing rooms, 
etc., may well be looked after. 


=< 


Bake the Squashes.—A Hubbard Squash 
baked in an oven an hour or so, until done through, 
and seasoned with a little salt and butter, is as de- 
licious as well roasted chestnuts, with some similar- 
ity in taste. This method is far superior to boiling. 
Nearly the same may be said of all kinds of 
squashes, which are poor stuff, if boiled soft and 
mushy in an excess of water, which is not easily re- 
moved, as they are usually cooked, 
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The Chinch Bug. 
BY PROF. C. Y. RILEY. 
—<- 

In the article last month, I endeavored to 
convey to the readers of the American Agri- 
culturist that which it is most important for 
the farmer to understand relative to the 
characteristics and habits of the Chinch Bug. 
Let me now briefly consider some of the more 
practical phases of the Chinch Bug question. 


Natural Enemies. 





flavor, of this little Blissus doubtless deters 
many predaceous animals from attacking it. 
At all events, it isa 
fact that the species 
is less intluenced by 
parasitic and pre- 
daceous checks than 
most other insects 
injurious to agricul- 


X 





ture. A few Lady- 
birds and Lace-wing 
Flies (Chrysopa) 


feed upon it ; but its 
most efficient insect 
enemies are, per- 
haps, the ants, 
which destroy the eggs, and some of its 
nearer relations among the Half-winged 
Bugs. The Insidious Flower-bug (Anthocosis 
insidiosus), fig. 1, a little fellow that is very 
apt to be mistaken for the Chinch Bug, and 
the Many-banded Robber (Harpactor cinctus), 
fig. 2, are the most common and prominent 
of these. A few birds, and especially the 
common quail, when hard pushed for food in 
winter, are known to feed upon it. 


[oe 


1.—INSIDIOUS FLOWER-BUG. 


Bogus Chiuch Bugs. 

As there are a few other true Bugs which, 
on account of real or imagined resemblance 
to the genuine Chinch Bug in size, odor or 
appearance, are apt to be mistaken for it, I 
give herewith illustrations of two of them. 
The False Chinch Bug (Nysius destructor), 
fig. 3, is the one most easily confounded 
with it, and which, being a very general 
feeder, and quite common in our gardens, 
gives rise to the statements about Chinch 
Bugs = injuring 
other crops than 
grasses and cere- 
als. The Ash- 
gray Leaf - bug 
@ (Piesma cinerea), 
fig. 4, is often 
found feeding 
upon the same 
plants as_ the 
Chinch Bug. 
These three spe- 
cies belong to three different genera, and 
acareful comparison of the figures will enable 
one to distinguish them—always bearing in 





Fig. 2.—MANY-BANDED ROBBER, 
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The unsavory oder, and we may assume, | 8 J y 


Bulletin 5, U. S. Entomological Commission, 
by Prof. Thomas (1879). , 

The following summary of the direct 
remedies is from the Missouri Report: 
‘*When a field of wheat, or barley, or rye is 
once overrun with Chinch Bugs, man is, in 
the majority of cases, powerless before the 
unsavory host, 
and his only. 
hope is in time- 4 
ly rains. The 





of noxious in- 
sects may be“ 
controlled even 
at the last hour, 
but a few—and 
among them is 
the Chinch Bug 
—defy our efforts when once they are in full 
force upon us. There are several applica- 
tions that will kill the insect when brought 
in contact with it, and I have known a few 
rows of corn to be saved by the copious ap- 
plication of simple hot water; but the ap- 
lication of all such direct remedies becomes 
impracticable on the scale in which they are 
needed in the grain fields of the West. Irri- 
gation, where it can be applied, and it can be 
in much of the territory in the vicinity of 
the Rocky Mountains, where the insect com- 
mits such sad havoc, and with a little effort 
in many regions in the heart of the Mississippi 
Valley—is really the only available, practical 
remedy, after the bugs have commenced 
multiplying in the spring. J wish to lay 
particular stress on this matter of irrigation, 


Fig. 3.— FALSE CHINCH BUG 
b, pupa; c, mature bug. 


, believing, as I do, that it is an effectual anti- 
' dote against this pest, and that by overflow- 


ing a grain field for a couple of days, or by 


| saturating the ground for as many more in 
| themonth of May, we may effectually prevent 


its subsequent injuries. In the article on 
Rocky Mountain Locust, I may have some- 
thing more to say on this matter of irrigation. 
We cannot at the critical moment expect 


/ much aid from its natural enemies, for these 


are few, and attack it mostly in the winter- 
time. We must, therefore, in our warfare 
with this pest, depend mainly on preventive 
measures where irrigation is impossible.” 

I have found no occasion to change my 
opinion as to the value and potency of irri- 
gation as a remedy for Chinch Bug injuries— 


' a remedy, too, that is within the reach of 


mind that the hair-lines accompanying the | 


engravings indicate the real length of each. 
Means of Coping with the Pest. 

These naturally fall into two categories ; 
those which are preventive in their nacure, 
and those which aim at the direct destruction 
of the insect. 
injuries have been either suggested or at- 
tempted. 


very doubtful utility, and I shall here treat 
only of such as it will undoubtedly pay to 
follow, referring for a fuller discussion of the 
whole subject to the article on this insect in 
my seventh Missouri Report (1875), and to 


Various plans to thwart its | 


Most of them, however, are of | 
| against failure of crops from excessive drouth. 


most farmers, for there are few who might 
not, with the aid of proper windmills, obtain 
the water requisite for irrigating their fields 
at the needed time, while many have natural 
irrigating facilities. I 
have repeatedly laid 
stress in my writings on 
the importance of irri- 
gation in combating 
several of our worst in- 
sect enemies, and, aside 
from its benefits in this 
direction, every recur- 
rence of adrouthy year, 
such as the present, in 
large portions of the 
United States, convinces 
me of its importance as 
a means of guarding 





Fig. 4.—ASH-GRAY 
LEAF-BUG. 


Iam glad to know that many farmers, and 
especially small fruit growers in the vicinity 
of New York, are preparing in one way or 
another for irrigation whenever it becomes 








| most effectual mode of “destruction. 





necessary, and I was pleased to hear Dr. 
Hexamer, at the late meeting of the American 
Pomological Society, urge a general system of 
irrigation as the most profitable investment 
the cultivator can make in a climate subject 
to such periods of drouth as ours is known to 
be. When it comes to prevention, a great 
deal may be done during the winter season 
in burning the hibernating bugs, and as re- 
marked elsewhere: ‘I cannot lay too much 
stress on the importance of winter work in 


_ burning corn-stalks, old boards, and all kinds 


of grass, weeds, rubbish, and litter around 
grain fields, and even the leaves in the ad- 
jacent woods, in and under all of which the 
little pest hibernates. Next to drowning out 
the rascals, cremation is undoubtedly the 
Next, 
let the spring wheat be sown as early as 
possible, and the ground rolled. The rolling 
will apply equally well to the culture of win- 
ter wheat, though I would not advise the 
early fall planting of the last in sections 
where it is likely to suffer from Hessian Fly, 
for reasons not pertinent in this connection. 
Sow thickly, as the more the ground is 
shaded the less the Chinch Bug likes it. If 
in late winter the bugs are known to be 
numerous so as to bode future injury—and 
the fact can be easily ascertained by the ill- 
savored odor they send up from corn shocks, 
and by their general presence in the winter- 
ing places mentioned—it will be well to plant 
no spring wheat or barley. In short, just in 
proportion as we adopt an intelligent and 
cleanly system of culture, just in that pro- 
portion will the Chinch Bug become harm- 
less; it is, in great part, and in its more 
serious aspects, a result of slovenly husban- 
dry, and will lose its threatening character 
in the more Western States, as it has in those 
east of us, just as fast as more careful and 
intelligent husbandry becomes the fashion, 


South-Western Agriculture. 


BY G. C. SWALLOW, PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURE, MIS- 
SOURI UNIVERSITY. 





> 

In attempting to give the readers of the 
American Agriculturist an idea of South- 
Western Agriculture, it may be well to 
show first how our agriculture differs from 
that of the North and South, and that of the 
Far West or the ‘‘ Arid Region.” 

The ‘‘ Arid Region,” which commences 
about 100° west longitude in Texas, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Dakota, extends westward to 
the Pacific, save in Oregon, Washington Ter- 
ritory, and some other small areas, has a sys- 
tem of agriculture rendered peculiar by the 
lack of sufficient rain for the systems prevail- 
ing farther east. 

In this region we find three distinguishing 
features: First—Grazing is the leading busi- 
ness. Immense herds of cattle and horses, 
and flocks of sheep numbering millions, usu- 
ually live the year round, and thrive well on 
the native grasses of the broad prairies and 
mountain valleys. The beef and mutton 
made on these wild grasses alone, are among 
the best produced in the country. Occasion- 
ally a severe winter, like the last one, causes 
great loss, since but few provide food for the 
exceptionally cold seasons. It should be noted 
that the winters are quite as favorable to 
grazing in Montana, as farther south in Wy- 
oming and Colorado. The old ranchmen 
usually cut hay for severe winters. It will 
keep perfectly well in ricks for many years, 
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so dry is the climate. Secondly—Irrigation 
is a leading feature in the farming of the 
“Arid Region.” The soil is very fertile on 
all the plains and valleys, save where the 
alkalies are too abundant, and some limited 
sandy areas, although a large part of the coun- 
try had been called a desert from the lack of 
vegetation. Wherever water can be obtained, 
the apparently barren soil responds in such 
crops of the cereals as are found nowhere else. 
Sixty bushels of wheat to the acre are often 
harvested, and sometimes as many as one 
hundred, as the premium wheat in Montanaa 
few yearssince. In 1869I had the pleasure of 
seeing a field of 55 acres of premium wheat, 
which yielded over eighty-three bushels to 
the acre. Other cereals and the grasses do 
well by irrigation. Potatoes, turnips, cab- 
bages, beets, carrots, and other vegetables 
produce remarkable crops, especially in the 
mountain valleys. Thirdly—Fruit-growing 
is another somewhat peculiar feature in this 
“‘ Arid Region.” Apples, pears, plums, cher- 
ries, raspberries, strawberries, currants, and 
gooseberries, do well, save in the very high 
altitudes, and in some of the hottest portions. 
Oranges, lemons, and figs yield good returns 
in the warmer portions. Peaches are culti- 
vated in the temperate parts ; and the grape 
seems to flourish better in the warm, dry re- 
gions than in any other part of the world. 
While the apples, pears, peaches, plums, and 
cherries grow very large, and show bright 
colors, the fruit is much inferior in flavor to 
that of the moister climates of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and on the Atlantic Slope. 

The Northern States, extending from the 
“« Arid Region” to the Atlantic Ocean have a 
system of agriculture well known as the best 
in the country. In the North-Eastern States 
the farms are usually small and devoted to a 
mixed husbandry of stock, farm crops, fruit, 
and vegetables. No farm or “place” is 
worthy the name unless it has its fields, 
meadows, pastures, orchard, garden, barn, 
and stable. The leading feature is the pro- 
duction of forage—hay and fodder, and roots 
—for the winter use of the stock. The or- 
chard and garden are also notable features. 
But the large amount of fertilizers used is what 
most attracts the attention of western farmers. 

In the Middle-Eastern States the agricul- 
ture is very much the same, but the farms 
are larger and the crops more varied. Many 
farmers give their attention to special lines 
of husbandry. Large areas are devoted to 
orchards and vineyards, and the small fruits. 

The Northern Mississippi States have, in 
the main, received their systems of culture 
from the North-Eastern and Middle-Eastern 
States, making such changes as the new 
conditions rendered necessary and reasonable. 
As the tide of emigration spread from the 
East over the West, the emigrants carried 
their domestic animals and farm habits along 
the same lines of latitude to the States of the 
Mississippi Valley. But the new conditions 
incurred many modifications. Land was 
cheap and more was purchased ; the soil was 
rich and fertilizers became obsolete ; grass, 
mast, fruits, and roots were abundant, and 
the cattle, horses, and hogs were turned out 
to shift for themselves for a large part of the 
year ; labor was scarce, and the culture was 
extended over large areas, and became less 
perfect ; the cost of transportation made it 
impossible to market ordinary farm crops 
with profit, and they were converted into 
cattle, hogs, horses, and mules, which could 








take themselves to the marts of the oomniey, 
But railroads and steamboats have reduced 
freights, and now these States send out 
hundreds of millions of bushels of wheat and 
corn to the markets of the world, so that 
now the leading features of these States are 
wheat and corn (wheat in the northern por- 
tion and corn in the southern), cattle, horses, 
and swine. Many farmers give their atten- 


tion to specialties—some to cattle and others | 


to horses, especially in the south and middle 
portions, many to wheat, as in the northwest, | 
where are found the largest wheat farms of 
this section. The Southern States always 
have had a system of agriculture peculiar and 
unique. It was in part the result of slave 
labor, and in part it sprang from the adapta- 
tions of the Gulf States to cotton and sugar 
culture. These States have been more de- 
voted to special farming. The northern 
division fosters a general or mixed agricul- 
ture, while some give much attention to spe- 
cialties. Tobacco and hemp, horses and cattle, 
have been the leading specialties in the 
northern parts, and cotton and sugar in the 
more Southern States. 





A Sliding Yoke for Oxen. 


> 
Mr. M. O. Lanfair, Franklin County, Mass., | 


favors us with a plan of a sliding yoke 
for oxen that have formed the habit of 
‘*crowding,” when working on the side-hill 





Fig. 1.—THE TOP OF THE YOKE. 


in deep snow, or even on the level road. This 
yoke has been used by the maker for four 
years, and is claimed to be a sure cure for the 
habit above mentioned. The arrangement of 
the parts of the yoke is shown by the en- 
gravings. Figure 1 gives a view looking from 
above, and figure 2 shows a side view of the 
yoke. It will be seen that the main piece of 
the yoke is a straight stick of timber, in which 
two large slots are made for the sliding bows 
and their attachments. Mr. L.’s yoke has 
the following dimensions: Length, 58 inches ; 
width, 6 inches ; thickness, 2'/. inches. The 


slots are 21 inches long and inch wide. 


er re a 





Fig. 2.—SIDE VIEW OF THE YOKE. 


The pieces that fit into the slots and carry the 
bows are made with caps and are securely 
fastened to the jointed iron rods, which con- 
nect them. The middle joint of the rod is 
bolted to the ring-bolt of the yoke. 
ee eee 

Frozen Plants.—In acollection of win- 
dow plants some will be more severely in- 
jured by a slight freezing than others. Even 
very hardy plants, if in a growing state, will 
have the tender, succulent, newly formed 
shoots injured by frost. Every precaution 


should be adopted to prevent freezing, but if 
such an accident does occur, the only thing 
to be done is to allow the plants to thaw 
gradually. Do not handle the leaves while 
they are frozen, as -they are readily injured. 





| 
| 


| 
| 











pa the plants to a room whee the teen. 
perature i is but a few degrees above the freez- 
ing point, and thus avoid sudden changes, 


—— 


A Food Ration for Milk, 


BY PROF. G. C. CALDWELL, 
> 

One of the most useful results of the Ger. 
man feeding experiments, is that which shows 
the importance of protein or albuminoids for 
milk—that fodder rich in protein gives the 
most good milk. To be sure, with the many 
who care more for themselves than for the 
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| public good, the aim of their feeding is not 


to get the most good milk, but the largest 
possible yield without regard to quality. But 
the time may yet come when, as has already 
been the practice in at least one locality in 
Germany, every city or village milkman’s 
milk shall be analyzed from time to time, 
with the publication of the results through 
the daily press, or in some other manner, and 
when he can never know when the quality of 
his wares will be laid before his customers: 
and when other corporations than the Ayles- 
bury Dairy Company of England shall offer 
prizes for the best milk delivered by their reg- 
ular patrons, then those who make quantity 
the only aim will be pushed to the wall until 
they learn new lessons in feeding. Only those 
who feed for quality, too, may find profit in 
what we have to say now. 

Hay is not rich enough in protein for the 
best production of good milk, the addition of 
roots only makes the matter worse; corn 


| meal, while improving the ration somewhat, 
| cannot alone with hay make it what it should 
; be. 


The best ration is not, of course, neces- 
sarily precisely the same for all cows, and for 
all conditions ; that which would be profitable 
feeding in one case might not be so in another, 
But for a guide to work by, until we have 
one that is proved to be better, we may as 
well take the standard ration given on the 
high authority of Emil Wolff, and based on 
the results of careful experiments, even if we 
shall not in this way always be led to the best 
results, it will be better than no guide at all, 
in trying new methods of feeding and of sup- 
plementing the fodder produced at home by 
importations from without. By this standard 
a cow in milk should have, per day and per 
1,000 Ibs. live weight, 24 Ibs. of organic mat- 
ter or vegetable substance estimated as per- 
fectly dry, containing 2.5 lbs. of protein, 0.4 
Ib. of fat, and 12.5 Ibs. of carbohydrates, all 
reckoned as digestible, that is to say, all fod- 
der contains some indigestible protein, fat, 
corbohydrates, and other matters, but these 
are counted out in this make-up of the ration. 

Three important bye-products of manufac- 
turing processes, in common use as concen- 
trated fodder, perhaps on the whole the three 
most important ones to the American far- 
mer, are wheat bran, cotton-seed cake, and 
brewer’s grains. A portion of all the nutri- 
ents that these articles contain is indigesti- 
ble, and therefore without feeding value. We 
buy them, of course, only for their digestible 
nutrients, and the larger the proportion there- 
of that they contain, the more they are worth 
to us. In the following table an approxi- 
mately correct statement is given of the com- 
position of the digestible portion of Ameri- 
can hay of mixed grasses, clover, cotton-seed 
cake meal, bran, and brewer's grains ; it is 
only approximately correct, because the num- 
ber of digestion experiments that have been 
made with all, except the hay, is small, and 
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none at all have been made with products o 

American soil, not even the hay. But never- 
theless we will not be led far out of the — 
in applying such results as have been obtaine 

to our case ; and our subsequent calculations 
for a suitable return for milk will, at any rate, 
have a much greater practical value than 
would be possible if we should entirely dis- 
regard this fact of the partial indigestibility 
of the fodder. The table shows the number 
of pounds of organic substance, digestible 
protein, fat, etc., in 100 Ibs. of the fodder in 


its natural condition : 











' aan | ( ‘arbohy- 
| Organic | Digestible drates, in- 
In 1 : ANCE in. Fat. clud’g Di- 
In 100 lbs. of — é, rotein | ae. 
SRS 80.0 43 | 0.9 44.0 
Clover. <2. sss00- 79.0 6.5 1.1 40.6 
Bran (wheat)..... 81.0 12.2 2.8 =? 
Cotton-seed Meal. 86.0 34.3 15.5 3. 
Brewer's Grains... 22.4 4.2 1.1 pg 
Wheat Straw..... 81.8 0.8 0.3 '- 36. 





The importance of some kind of concen- 
trated fodder for milch cows is easily shown 
by this table ; even clover, if used alone, and 
much more hay from grasses, would give an 
unsuitable ration by the standard which we 
have proposed to follow. The 2.5 lbs. of pro- 
tein required would be yielded by 38 lbs. of 
clover hay, but this quantity of the hay 
would contain 30 lbs. of organic substances 
instead of 24 Ibs., and fearly 15.5 lbs. of car- 
bohydrates instead of 12.5; the digestible fat 
would amount to .42 Ib., which is nearly 
right. But though the ration is not so bad as 
it might be, yet nobody wants to feed cows 
on clover alone. English hay must ordinari- 
ly constitute a large share of their means of 
subsistence, and meeting this condition of af- 
fairs, the following ration comes close to the 
German standard, excepting as to the fat: 








Organic ; DIGESTIBLE. _ ¥. 

Substance | Protein | Fat. , Carbohy’s 
Hay, 20 lbs., con’g..| q6 Ibs. 0.86 | 0.18 | 8.8 
Straw, 5]bs.,  * 4.1 0.04 | 0.015 1.8 


Brew’s Grns., 20 lbs. { 


4 .84 | 0.22 
Cot.-seed me’l, 2 Ibs. Peta, ; 


; 2:0 
68 |0.31 0.3 
2.42 '0.3! 12.9 _ 


TOtale..coccsiccs 2.2 


— 





The following ration gives nearly the same 
result in digestible matters : 











Organic | ____ DIGESTIBLE. — 
Substance Protein. | Fat. | Carbohy's 
Clover, 10 Ibs.,con’g! 7.9 0.65 |O11| 4.1 
Hay, 10 Ibs., * 8. | 0.48 | 0.09! 44 
Straw, 5 Ibs., 4.1 004 | 0 015 1.8 
Bran, 4 lbs., is 3.2 0.48 | 0.11 | 1.8 
Cot.-seed mel, 251bs 2.2 0.86 | 0.38; 0.3 
Totals..........| 25.5 | 2.46 '0.71' 19.4 





Against both rations it must be allowed 
that, judged by the German standard, they 
are too rich in fat ; but when the quantity of 
cotton-seed meal that must be added to bring 
the protein up of itself contains nearly the 
full amount of fat required, it is manifestly 
difficult to keep the proportion of this ingre- 
dient low enough ; the superabundance does 
no harm, but so much of it may not be so 
profitably utilized by the cow as would be the 
case if it were accompanied by more portein 
and carbohydrates. In favor of both rations 
it can be said that they contain articles of 


cepted as being specially good for milk: this 
is certainly true of bran: there is oiten a 
prejudice against brewer's grains, and very 
justly if fed too freely, or ina fermented con- 
dition ; but those who have used them with 
moderation, and while fresh and sweet, al- 
most universally praise them. Cotton-seed 
cake meal is a much more concentrated food, 
and from its greater cost it is less liable to be 
used in excess ; the testimony is all in its fa- 








vor as milk-producing fodder, in respect to 
its excellent effect on both yield and quality. 





Farming as an Occupation.—I. 
BY HON. GEORGE GEDDES. 


as 

From time to time I have received letters 
asking advice in regard to Farming as a busi- 
ness—and very many personal applications 
which I have been compelled to refuse, have 
been made to me, to take young men to 
teach them something of practical farming. 
Having had more than half a century of 
farm life--most of the time as manager, as 
well as owner of several hundred acres of 
grain-producing land, it may not be assum- 
ing too much for me to give my view to the 
public at large, in regard to some of the in- 
ducements and hindrances that should be 
considered by a young man who may per- 
haps think he would like to be a farmer, and 
who lacks personal knowledge of just what 
farming really is. I rush into print, some- 
what moved thereto by the notion that no 
one better qualified for the work is likely to 
undertake it. 

Natural bias or inclination, is first of all to 
be considered in deciding on the business of 
life. I knew two brothers, born and raised 
on a farm—one of them took no interest in 
any of the work going on, unless some ma- 
chinery was connected with it. He was 
made for a mechanic, and after he had fin- 
ished a school course, and had made a trip to 
Europe, he informed his friends, that his de- 
sire to build steam engines was overpower- 
ing, and that he would consider it to be doing 
him no favor to give him the farm. So he 
went into a machine shop and, in the old 


| way, learned a trade. The other brother, 


| from early youth, took the greatest interest 


in all the operations of the farm, and during 
vacations from school, was with the men in 
the fields. He knew the places for all the 
tools, and the names of all the animals. In 
his case the inclination to be a farmer was as 
decided as was that of his brother to be 
a worker in iron. Each was allowed to adopt 
the desired business, though it is not often 
that views of boys in their teens are thus de- 
cided—it is generally easy to find out some- 
thing of the biases and adaptations—and 
generally, when a boy thinks he knows what 
he wants to do, it is well to let him try to do 
it. If he has had no experience of actual 
farm work, except such as has been derived 
from summer vacations from city life—and 


thinks he would like to be a farmer—I would | 
| the management of the farm. The next year 


advise following the example of a well 
known New York merchant, who had one 
among his somewhat numerous flock, who 
felt that he must be a farmer. This did not 


| meet the views of the father, and much was 
| said to induce the boy to follow his brothers 
| into the store, but it availed nothing. It so 


happened that there was in the family an | 


ancestral farm of many acres—and fine build- | the whole work, were worth more than his 


| hands driving a team. 


_ ings that made the summer home—and on 
concentrated fodder which are generally ac- | 





which lived a ‘‘ farmer,” who conducted mat- | 
| of the ignorance of this ‘‘educated” man, can- 


ters, so as not to have the balance of dis- 
bursements and receipts too heavy on the 
wrong side. 

The father proposed to the son that he 
should go to the house of the ‘“‘ farmer” and 
spend the winter, in all respects living with 
and sharing the food and work of the hired 
men, eating his five o’clock breakfast, and 
doing his part of pig-feeding, stable-cleaning, 
and all other unpleasant chores—and report 








how he liked it the next spring. This plan 
was strictly carried out, and in due time the 
youngster was clear in his mind, that he 
was made for a farmer, and farmer he be- 
came, and in a few years his name was 
known throughout the whole land. If I 
should give any more of his history, I would 
tell everybody who he is, if indeed I have 
not already. 

Boys raised in cities and surteited with 
schools, often imagine that they would like 
to be farmers. Let them follow the example 
I have given, only extending it through a 
whole year, taking the same relative posi- 
tions that they would be forced to take in 
learning any other business. Begin at the 
bottom, stepping on the lowest rounds of the 
ladder, and touching every one, until the 
topis reached. This is the way to qualify a 
man for managing afarm. Young men who 
have taken this way of learning farming, 
though their early years have been passed 
along paved streets, and in schools, have 
made some of our most successful farmers, 

There is another road that is often taken, 
but not often with lasting satisfaction. Buy, 
or otherwise acquire a farm, subscribe for 
several agricultural papers, purchase books 
on farming, hire a farmer, purchase a full 
set of tools and machinery.—Learn by ex- 
periment, and if your money and zeal last 
long enough, and you work hard, you will 
finally make a good farmer, but your edu- 
cation will ke a costly one. I knew a case 
quite like this: A farmer’s son was “ edu- 
cated,” as people say. He had his four years 
of classical study allowed him by a rule of 
the Court, and spent nearly his three years 
in a lawyer’s office, when circumstances 
made it necessary for him to go to his father’s 
house, and assume the management of nearly 
one thousand acres of land—perhaps one- 
third of it called ‘‘improved”; that is, it 
had been partly cultivated. Log heaps, piles 
of stones, clumps of bushes, and swampy 
places adorned the fields. The owner-was 
just twenty-one years old—without other 
knowledge of practical farming than such as 
he had acquired in observing the rude pro- 
cesses of that long ago time, during vaca- 
tions, and one summer with the hired men 
when a lad of sixteen years. He found his 
lands in the occupancy of tenants, who must 
remain for one season. He went into the 
fields with these tenants and worked without 
other compensation, than instruction in the 
use of tools, and devoted the season to try- 
ing to learn enough to justify his attempting 


he assumed direction. Foremen were not 
yet invented to help incompetent farmers. 
He had a team, plow, etc., for his own use, 
and for a while worked with his men, but 
soon learned that seventy-five cents a day 
would pay a better man than he was for 
holding a plow, and that his eyes to overleok 


But the perplexities he suffered, that came 


not be recounted. No one so well as himself 
realized how little he knew of farming, and 


| he looked among his neighbors for advisers. 


It so happened that there were three very 
successful farmers, living in different direc- 
tions, but all within a few minutes’ ride of 
his home. They were very unlike in their 
ways and tastes, but all-able men. Each of 
these men was freely consulted ; not all at 
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once, but separately. They would not have 
enjoyed a common talk, but each alone liked 
to help this beginner—and many a ride he 
took to their houses for advice, and the habits 
he then formed of inquiry into farm man- 
agement never left him. At school he had 
studied Chemistry as then taught, and could 
understandingly read Liebig’s works, which 
about that time, startled the world by at- 
tempting to reduce agriculture to a science. 
Agricultural newspapers were diligently read, 
and much hard work of mind and body was 
done by this man ; farming paid, and he be- 
came an enthusiastic lover of the business. 

Although the hopes held out by Liebig, that 
farming might itself be reduced to a science 
have not been realized, yet much good did 
he do, by promoting investigation ; and the 
great improvements that have been made 
within the lives of many of us, may be said 
to have commenced about the time he be- 
gan writing, and this young farmer had the 
good fortune to commence his career just at 
this interesting period. 


I need hardly say, that my purpose in | 


giving these instances, has been to show that 
farming is a business which demands a 
special education, as much as any other, and 
that whoever is thinking of going into this 
business, or of putting a son into it, must 
know that without this education, failure is 
quite likely to follow. 


=—_ 


The Literature of Agriculture. 


BY J. B. ROBERTS, PROF. OF AGRICULTURE, CORNELI. 
UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 
——— 

While every other modern science, taught 
in our colleges, has its standard text-books to 
which the professor can point his students 
as a foundation for his lectures and practical 
work, Agriculture, alone, has almost none of 
a reliable character. That this science has a 
great, if not greater need than others, of such 
works, cannot be doubted, when the compre- 
hensive extent of both its theory and prac- 
tice areconsidered. Its field of investigation 
is wider, and no less deep, than that of Bot- 
any, Zodlogy, or even Veterinary Science. 
Therefore, not only does the professor need 


such standard works, but also the student, . 


when he leaves College and goes back to the 
farm ; while more than either does the ordi- 
nary farmer need them who has not had the 
advantages of a collegiate education, but who 
desires to improve his methods of farming. 
As yet, comparatively few farmers realize 
this deficiency, but the professor and student 
are becoming rapidly aware of it. 

The cause of this lack of easily attainable 
and reliable information, lies in the fact that 
Agriculture has not been recognized as a sci- 
ence until within the last twenty years. Up 
to the present there has been only one man 
in a thousand who consciously strove to im- 
prove his cattle, enrich his land, or enlarge 
his crops. The efforts after progress have 
been made in so blind and ignorant a man- 
ner that Agriculture has lagged far behind 
other sciences. Systematic investigation and 


experiment, until lately, have been almost un- 
known in agricultural pursuits ; every farm- 
er has been more or less vigorously repeating 
the experience of every other farmer, when, 
if the experience of any one had been accu- 
rately written down, an immense amount of 
time and labor would have been saved. 


The first requisite of any good library is a 
comprehensive Cyclopzedia of recent date. 
So far as I know, we have none of Agricul- 
ture that has been revised within the last 
eight or ten years. Morton’s, which was re- 
printed in 1874, is an English work, and 
therefore almost wholly unadapted to this 
country. Another, which has an American 
revision, is not recent enough to be valuable. 
None of these are large enough; the im- 
mense scope of the subject requires a far 
more extensive treatment, in order that each 


It needs the devotion of the best part of some 
man’s lifetime, and of thousands of dollars. 
to produce a work of four or five thousand 
pages, suitable to the Agriculture of both 
Europe and America. 

On corn, the cereals, weeds and grasses, we 
have almost no reliable works ; in fact, very 
few of any character. In saying so much, 





we do not forget that our botanists have given 


weeds and grasses, but it is purely concern- 


' ing the generic differences and structural pe- 











cularities. 
cate the one, nor how to improve the other. 
The so-called grasses, Timothy, Clover, Or- 
chard-grass, etc., are sown year after year, 
without any effort at selection of varieties, 
or the slightest idea of improvment. Scav- 
enger-weeds, such as the daisy, are analyzed 
and classified, and their peculiarities of 
growth and location noted, but nowhere do 
we find full and reliable information as to 
how they may be eradicated. We need works 
in which shall be combined the special, accu- 
rate knowledge of the botanist and the prac- 
tical experience of the farmer, gained by 
persistent and careful experimentation. In 
stock-breeding and horticulture we are fur- 
ther-advanced than in other branches of Ag- 
riculture ; on these subjects we have quite a 
number of eminent and trustworthy writers, 


They do not tell us how to eradi- | 


topic may be given with sufficient fulness 
to make it reliable as a work of reference. 


| us much valuable information concerning | 








But in this general wail over the dearth of | 
farm literature, we must not forget or ignore | 


our Agricultural Journals. 
general, and those of a special character, are 
doing an increasingly useful work. They do 
in some measure fill the want, but the infor- 
mation which they contain, is of such a frag- 
mentary character, and so inconveniment to 
use, that it cannot take the place of syste- 
matic knowledge, properly collected and ar- 
ranged. To whom shall we look for supply ? 
The professors in our Agricultural Colleges, 
under the present system, have no time for 
literary pursuits. They can scarcely find 
time to publish the results of their experi- 
menis in the most concise form. None of the 
graduates of our Agricultural Colleges have 
experimented sufficiently long to fit them for 
the work; ultimately we must look to the 
well-to-do, thoroughly educated and practi- 
cal farmers for the books which are to be the 
standards for this generation. There are now 
not a few farmers who have the time, money, 
and trained ability to experiment in special 
directions, and to publish the results in an ac- 
curate and permanent form. 

We cannot flatter any one that such an en- 
terprise would prove lucrative in a pecuniary 
point of view ; but here is a great field open 
to thoroughly scientific agriculturists. Those 
who shall take up this work will be doing a 
great and inestimable service to the farming, 
as well as the strictly scientific, community, 


Both those of a | 











A Device for Tightening Wire. 


A ‘‘Subscriber” sends sketches of a wire 
tightener, and the following explanation - 
‘“‘There are two round sticks, a, two feet 











Fig. 1.—POsITION WHILE TIGHTENING. 
long, and b, 18 inches in length, and 1'/, inch 
in diameter ; w represents the wire. Make a 
loop in the wire to be tightened, and place the 
longest stick through the loop, with the short 
one in the position shown in figure 1. Hold 
the short stick with one hand, and turn the 











& pai wT 
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Fig. 2.—THE WIRE TIGHTENED. 
other in the direction of the arrow until the 
wire is tight, when the whole is secured in 
place by a piece of wire, c, as shown in fig, 2. 


Experience with Durra. 
_ 








In February, 1877, we gave a rather full ac- 
count of the grain-bearing forms of Sorghum 
vulgare, selecting among its many names that 
of Durraas the most desirable. In May, 1879, 
we described some of the leading varieties 
that were offered by seedsmen as “‘ Egyptian 
Corn,” ‘‘ChinaCorn,” etc. This grain, which 
in some Eastern countries forms a large share 
of the food of the population, has been cul- 
tivated and has met with some favor on our 
Pacific Coast. In the older States it has been 
grown to some extent for its herbage, and for 
its grain as food for poultry and domestic 
animals. Having very little testimony as to 
the utility of this grain for human food, we 
were very glad to get the following account 
from a lady in Jacksonville, Tll., who signs 
herself ‘‘A Fifteen Years’ Subscriber” : 

‘*T planted about 80 hills, 4 by 4 feet apart, 
and gathered three barrels of the heads. We 
cooked the grain like rice or hominy, and 
found it superior in delicate flavor to the lat- 
ter ; we like it very much as a breakfast dish, 
but it takes so long to cook. Some manor 
company should start an establishment for 
steaming it, as is done with the cracked wheat 
and oats. It is too good a food to be used ex- 
clusively for the lower animals, and as it is 
so very productive, can not fail to be a boon 
tothe poor. Oneseedsman’s catalogue states 
that a grower in California claims to have 
raised 200 bushels to the acre. My land was & 
clover sod, plowed only once, this spring, har- 
rowed and cross-harrowed, hence not in very 
good condition,but the Durra stood the drouth 
splendidly ; it was plowed once after coming 
up. Iam so well pleased with this grain, that I 
intend to try the Branching Durranext year.” 
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A GROUP OF FIVE OF OUR COMMON WINTER BIRDS. 


Some of our Winter Birds. 
a 


Only those who live in the country can 
appreciate the extent to which the scenery is 
enlivened by winter birds. There are very 
many more birds in spring and summer, but 
they are in pairs, and so busy with nest- 
building and other family duties, that we see 
less of them than we do of the winter com- 
ers. When those birds which have bred their 
young in the Northern and Middle States go 
off to become the winter birds of our south- 
ern friends, others come down from the north 
to cheer us during the winter. The number 
of these birds is larger than is generally sup- 
posed. The common Snow Bird and Chick- 
adee, by their familiarity, and by coming 
in flocks, attract greater attention, but there 
are many others. The engraving shows five 
species of our winter songsters that are not 
rare in New England and other Northern 
States. Figure’l is the ‘Purple Finch,” or 
*Linnet.” It breeds in Canada and our most 
Northern States during summer, and spends 
the winter in southern New England, where 
its sweet song and gay colors make it a great 
favorite. It is specially social—preferring 
thickly settled localities, where it is usually 





found in flocks. The adult male bird has a 
red head, with dusky streaks on the back, 
which fade to white below. The female and 
young birds are olive-brown, streaked with 
white. They are fond of the blossoms of 
fruit trees, and have done some damage. 

No. 2, the ‘‘ Pine Linnet,” belongs to Can- 
ada, and is a winter visitant to the middle 
Atlantic States, where it is seen from October 
to May. In the pine forests of Maine it some- 
times remains the year round. This Linnet 
is a vegetarian in the strictest sense, feeding 
upon the seeds of the large pines, of common 
weeds, grasses, etc. The gullet of this greedy 
bird is very large, and it sometimes puts 
‘‘more grist in the hopper than the gizzard 
can grind at once.” Its color is olive-brown 
above, the whole plumage being yellowish, 
especially the wings and tail. The sexes are 
much alike in outward appearance. 

No. 8, the ‘“‘Red-Poll Linnet,” is another 
winter friend that dwells in the north during 
the summer season, and comes southward in 
large flocks to remain from November until 
March. This bird roams through groves and 
old stubbie grounds in search of seeds, which 
constitutes its sole food during the winter. 
The ‘‘ Red-Poll” is very irregular in its visits, 





being the most abundant winter bird some 
seasons, and perhaps the next winter it is not 
tobe seen. The call-note is agreeable, and is 
frequently heard when a flock is on the wing. 
Nearly all the plumage is streaked with light 
and dark colors, and there is a crown of crim- 
son upon the head. The ‘‘Red-Poll” is a 
small bird with a very sharp bill—its wings 
long and tail short. 

No. 4, the ‘‘Shore Lark,” sometimes called 
the ‘‘ Horned Lark,” is a winter bird in most 
of the United States east of the Mississippi. 
It breeds abundantly in Labrador and New- 
foundland, and migrates southward in Oc- 
tober, where it often gathers in large flocks 
in grain fields and waste places. It is of 
a brown color above, tinged with pink. 
There is a large black space on the breast, 
and a concentric mark of black below each 
eye, with a bar of the same color across the 
forehead, which bar is prolonged into a tuft 
or “horn.” The ‘Shore Lark” is one of our 
most striking small winter birds. 

No. 5, the ‘‘Pine Grosbeak,” resides in 
northern New England, but southward it is 
a winter visitor from November to April. 
The distance these birds go south depends 
upon the severity of the winter—cold “ north- 
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easters” driving them even into the Seuthern 
States. They do not confine themselves to 
the pine forests; in Massachusetts they feed 
chiefly upon the berries of the Red Cedar. 
The adult male is carmine on the back, paler 
below, and striped with black. The wings 
are dark with a white edging. The female is 
ashy-gray with saffron markings. The bill is 
short, stout, and almost parrot-like in its 
appearance. This Grosbeak has a rich song, 
but it is seldom heard except in the far 
north, where it passes its breeding season. 





A Handy Feed Measure. 


“‘T send you a drawing of a feed measure 
that I have found to be very convenient; also 





A CHEAP AND HANDY FEED MEASURE, 


measurements (inside) for any size, holding 
from one to four quarts. A one-quart measure 
should be 4 inches square by 4'/, inches deep; 
a two-quart measure 5 inches square, 5°*/; 
inches deep; one of three quarts 6 inches 
square, 5°/; inches deep, and a four-quart 
measure 6*/, inches square, 5°/,. inches deep. 
Mine are made of pine, the sides half an inch, 


and the bottom one inch in thickness.” T. 
oe inion, 
Shelter Saves Food----Is Profitable 


Every keeper of animals would actually 
profit by a little study of chemistry and 
physiology. Here is ashort lesson: All kinds 
of food, as hay, grain, bread, meat, etc., are, 
like wood, mainly composed of charcoal 
(carbon) and water, with considerable nitro- 
gen in some of them. To prove this, strongly 
heat any of the above food materials in a 
coal pit, or better, under glass. . Water, with 
some nitrogen gas, will be driven off and 
can be found in the glass receiver, while only 
charcoal will remain. Let in more air and 
the charcoal itself will unite with the oxygen 
of the atmosphere, and also go off as a trans- 
parent, invisible carbonic acid gas. This 
chemical action sets at liberty heat that was 
before concealed or insensible, the same as 
when wood or coal is burned rapidly in a 
stove, producing an active fire; or as when 
wood decays, but gives off heat so slow as 
not to be observed. 

Exactly the same thing occurs when any 
food is dissolved (digested) in the stomach of 
animals or men, and is taken into the blood 
and carried to all parts of the body. The 
blood gets oxygen also from the air in the 
lungs, and carries it all through the body. The 
atoms of oxygen meet the atoms of digested 
food, here, there, and everywhere in the 
blood vessels. The two unite just as they 
do ina stove; heat is produced, only a mi- 
nute quantity at any one point, but a great 
deal of it, taking the whole blood circulation 
together, and sothe whole body is kept warm, 
though heat is constantly escaping from the 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 





whole outside surface. Nature provides that 
the body shall always be kept warm, other- 
wise it would quickly perish; and so if the 
oxygen in the blood don’t find food enough 
to keep up the internal heat, it will attack 
and consume any fat or flesh stored in the 
body, and thus make the animal poor. 

We must have an ever-burning fire in 
both the animal and human system. If the 
surrounding atmosphere is cold, and carries 
off heat rapidly from the surface of the body, 
we must increase the internal production of 
heat by putting in more food, or by sur- 
rounding the body with a covering that will 
prevent the escape of much heat. 

Is it not plain then, that by keeping animals 
warm, by means of close buildings, or 
shelter against heat-stealing winds, less food 
will be needed, and there will be less waste 


| of fiesh in making heat? Any arrangement 
| of shelter, cover, stable, shed, blankets— 














| tion of a contagious fever in our domestic 





anything that will prevent the natural 
warmth from passing away from the surface 
of any animal—will be a great saving of food 





favorable conditions, and with an extraordi- 
nary power of adapting themselves to various 
conditions of life, they gain entrance to the 
circulating fluids of the body, propagate them- 
selves in countless numbers, and succeed in 
destroying the most robust individuals. That 
one variety of these parasites should set up 
an inflammation in the lungs, while another 
a ee — 
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Fi -—BACTERIA OF CHICKEN CHOLERA, 


(Magnified 1,000 times.) 


produces a similar effect in the bowels, and 





required to keep up the absolutely necessary 
internal life warmth; will prevent loss of 
flesh ; will allow the food to go more to ad- 
ding to weight of flesh, or the yield of milk, 
or of wool. Shelter and external warmth in 
cold weather are most economical and there- 
fore profitable in the keeping of farm stock. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Nature of Contagious Diseases, 


BY D. E. SALMON, D. V. M. 
— — 


Hog Cholera—Chicken Cholera—Anthrax or 
Charbon, etc. 


It is not many years since the investiga- 


animals was completed by a careful study of 
the symptoms, and an examination of the 
different organs of the affected animal. This 
seemed as far as the instruments at com- 
mand, the methods of yvesearch, and the 
science of the time, justified the observer in | 
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Fig. 1.—MICROCOCCI FOUND IN HOG CHOLERA. 
(Magnified 1,000 times.) 

going. And at present, when, in making in- 
vestigations a post mortem examination is 
finished, people frequently expect that the 
nature of the disease should be revealed at 
once, as well as the appropriate treatment. 
This expectation is not entirely unreasonable, 
when we consider the short time since our 
best scientists went scarcely beyond this; 
and yet, as we look at these diseases to-day, 
the post mortem examination can reveal next 
to nothing of the essential nature of such a 
malady, and can indicate little more in re- 
gard to its treatment. 

Some of these diseases, at least, are now 
known to be due to parasites, which are be- 
lieved to be of a vegetable nature, and are 
sometimes classed with the lowest of the 
Fungi. Extremely minute, of the simplest 
structure, multiplying with the greatest 
rapidity, capable of resisting the most un- 





a third in the liver or spleen, is not so much 


| to be wondered at; but, knowing the cause, 


we can easily see that such an inflammation 


| of the lungs, bowels, liver, or spleen, is not 
| the essential trouble, and therefore should 


not receive our undivided attention. If, for 
instance, we look upon hog cholera‘as a sim- 
ple inflammation of the lungs and bowels, 
and upon chicken cholera as a disorder of the 
liver and intestines, as so many do, we can- 
not hope to solve the important questions of 
prevention and cure so necessary to the con- 
trol of the affections. 

We must go beyond the superficial appear- 
ances, then, and recognize the fact that 
these diseases are something more than they 
appear at first sight; we must be willing to 
‘admit that the inflammations and other 
changes apparent to the eye are but the re- 
sults of the growth of something which has 


| entered the body, and which is itself the 


essence and origin of the malady. It is to 
this something that our attention must be 
turned before we can gain a_ thorough 
knowledge of the plague. 

The organisms which so far have been 
found, for a certainty, to constitute the virus 
of contagious fevers, are but few in number, 
and belong to that family of living things 
called Schizomycetes. These bodies may be 
jn the form of spherical or oval granules, 
single, or in groups or chains, when they are 
called Micrococei ; they may consist of two 
oval elements oy short rods, united end to 
end, when they are distinguished as Bacteria 
(the whole family of Schizomycetes is also 
frequently spoken of as Bacteria); and they 
may be in the form of rather long, stiff rods 


pee 


Fig. 3.—BACILLUS ANTHRACES. 
(Magnified 1,000 times.) 
or filaments, in which case they are Bacilli. 
The Micrococcus, shown in figure 1, is 
what I believe to be the cause of hog cholera, 
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though as others have reached different 
conclusions, we will simply take it as a type 
of the Micrococci, and leave the question of 
its connection with the disease to be decided 
by more satisfactory researches. Figure 2 
shows the organism which certainly produces 
Chicken Cholera, and which I think may be 
classified as a Bacterium. Figure 3 shows the 
Bacillus, now known to be responsible for 
the Malicnant Anthrax, ur Charbon, which is 
fatal to most animals, and to man himeelf. 

These organisms, which are quite com- 
monly grouped together and spoken of as 
Bacteria, are the smallest and simplest forms 
of vegetable life. Bacteria are to be found 
everywhere in nature—in the air we breathe, 
the water we drink, and the food we eat; 
they multiply freely in the mouth, and there 
’ constitute the coating frequently seen on the 
tongue, as well as the tartar on the teeth. 

But if so numerous everywhere, and if they 
are the active agents of contagious fevers, 
why are not all men and animals swept away 
by these plagues? We are yet unable to 
clearly answer this question. Certain it is, 
the common Bacteria may be introduced 
within the blood-vessels in countless numbers 
without causing disease, being unable to mul- 
tiply in the living body. It is probable that 
the difference in the supply of oxygen, and 
in the temperature and composition of the 
liquids from what they have been accustomed 
to, has much to do with this; for Bacteria 
that grow in pus channels beneath the skin, 
or in the liquids of the abdomen, in cases of 
inflammation of its lining membrane, fre- 
quently become very dangerous, or even 
fatal, from having acquired the ability to 
propagate within the tissues and vessels. 
Septiceemia and pyemia occur in this way 
during the progress of certain diseases or in- 
juries, and even Malignant Anthrax seems 
to have been originated experimentally by 
cultivating a common Bacillus in a way that 
would enable it to become gradually accus- 
tomed to the conditions that it would meet 
with in the living body. 

Fortunately, however, there are conditions 
outside of the Bacteria themselves which 
have much to do with their growth in the 
animal organism. Every living being has a 


power of resistance to such germs which is | 


greater or less according to circumstances. 
We certainly do not know how this resisi- 
ance is accomplished, but we know that the 
power may be increased until it is sufficient to 
defy the most virulent of known germs; 
and, consequently, we have the new methods 
of vaccination for accomplishing this, which 
have been brought out within the past year 
by M. Pasteur, the prince of investigators in 
these matters. Whether we shall be able to 
find medicines that will destroy the germs of 
contagious diseases after they have gained 
entrance to the body, or, what would be 
equivalent, medicines that would give the 
animal body the power of resisting them, is 
a question that the future alone can decide. 
In the meantime, it is a great satisfaction to 
know that our knowledge of these diseases is 
increasing with great rapidity—thanks to the 
liberal appropriations for their ir-vestigation 
by the various civilized nations of the world 
—and that there is now more reason to be- 
lieve that we shall finally gain complete con- 
trol over them, than ever before, 
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**Grown by Electric Light.°°—An 
enthusiastic English journal thinks that this 














card will soon be seen in Covent Garden 
Market, attached to choice vegetables and 
fruits. The experiments of Siemens show 
that light as well as heat may be used in 
forcing plants. Not only was the artificial 
light turned on at dusk, making continual 
day, but on dull days, when sun-light was 
deficient, its lack was made up by electric 
light. Peas and other vegetables, and melons, 
strawberries, grapes, and peaches, have been 
perfected much sooner by the use of this 
light than without it, the fruit being of re- 
markably high flavor. Where the electrical 
apparatus can be driven by water power, the 
cost of the light is merely nominal, being 
only the wear of the apparatus. What effect 
this continual strain will have upon woody 
plants, such as vines and fruit trees is still to 
be ascertained by more extended experiments. 


A Device for Bending 0x-Bows. 


soem ste 

Mr. “T. G. S.,” Canton, Miss., has found a 
simple device of his make very serviceable in 
the bending of ox-bows, and sends a sketch 
and description, from which we have made 
an engraving. It is described as follows : 
The log, a, b, has its upper and lower sides 
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A DEVICE FOR BENDING OX-BOWS, 


cut away, or ‘‘faced.” Two large wooden 
pins are inserted near one end, and in line 
cross-wise of the log. A ‘‘ paddle,” c, d, two 
inches thick, with the broad end cut to the 
shape desired for the bow, is fastened between 
the pins by means of a small iren rod, g. 
The bow to be bent is put on the log under. 
the ‘‘ paddle,” with one end fastened to the 
long end of the ‘‘ paddle” by means of a 
common plow clevis. The bending is done 
by taking the handle over, in the direction 
indicated by the arrow, to a like position on 
the opposite side. An open clamp of the 
shape shown in the upper portion of the en- 
graving, and made from a board, is placed 
over the two ends of the bow, thus securing 
them. The iron rod and clevis are then re- 
moved, and the bow hung up until it is ‘‘ set.” 


A Leather Key. 


ae 
Mr. C. L. Palmer, Clay Co., Minn., sends a 
pattern or sample of a self-fastening leather 








A LEATHER KEY WITH BARB, 


key, which is used to secure a bolt of a clevis, 
a staple in an ox-yoke, etc. The engraving 
explains itself. The key passes easily into 
the eye of a bolt, but is prevented from fall- 
ing out by the flexible barb which is cut on 
one side of the strip of heavy leather. 











Law for Farmers.—Implied Warranty in 
the Sale of Seeds. 


BY HENRY A. HAIGH, LL. B., DETROIT, MICH. 


oss 

It may be stated as a general rule that, in 
in the sale of personal chattels, there is no 
implied warranty as to their quality, and that 
in the absence of an express warranty, and 
of fraudulent misrepresentations on the part 
of the seller, the purchaser must take care, 
at his peril, that he is not beaten in his bar- 
gain., There are, however, certain exceptions 
to this general rule growing out of the cir- 
cumstances of the case and the nature of the 
thing sold. These exceptions are where the 
law raises an implied warranty, and they 
may be stated as follows :—There is generally 
an implied warranty of title to the thing sold, 
This is always the case where the article is in 
possession of the seller, and he sells it as his 
own. And where goods are sold by sample 
there is an implied warranty that the bulk 
of the goods are equal to the sample shown. 
So also where goods are ordered of a particu- 
lar description or kind known in the market, 
and the buyer does not inspect the goods, 
there is an implied warranty that the goods 
shall answer the description, and that they 
are merchantable. If aman buys an article 
for a particular purpose, made known to the 
seller, and relies upon the judgment of the 
seller to supply what is wanted, there is an 
implied warranty that the thing sold shall 
be fit for the purpose desired. Where goods 
are represented to be of a kind known in 
market, and the buyer purchases, relying on 
the statements, without having an oppor- 
tunity to examine, or where an examination 
would not enable him to discover whether 
the goods agreed with the representation, a 
warranty is implied that the goods are as 


represented. 


These are the exceptions to the rule above 
stated, and it will be seen that the last one 
will in general cover the case of the sale of 
farm and garden seeds. It is obvious that 
few, if any, of such seeds are of such a char- 
acter that an inspection of them would reveal 
their true worth. And so it follows that 
where seeds are labelled and sold for a given 
variety, there is an implied warranty that 
they are good and of the kind represented. 
Such is the law as laid down by the Courts 
of New York, and generally accepted as the 
correct doctrine in England and this country. 

It is now important that the farmer should 
know what is his measure of damages for 
breach of this implied warranty that seeds 
sold to him are good, An old English doc- 
trine was that it is the purchase price of the 
seed; but merely to recover the money paid 
for the seed, after perchance the labor of a 
season had come to naught, would fall far 
short of the farmer’s actual loss. And so 
later decisions have modified this rule, and it 
is now well settled that the purchaser of 
seeds, which were warranted, either express- 
ly or by implication, to be of a particular 
kind, may, on breach of such warranty, re- 
cover from the vendor the value of such a 
crop as would have grown from the seeds 
had they been of the kind warranted, less the 
expenses of raising the crop and the value of 
the crop actually raised. Profits which would 
certainly have been realized but for the 
vendor’s default, gains prevented as well as 
losses sustained, are now recoverable. That 
is, one may now generally recover the rea- 
sonable profits which would have accrued 








from the crop had the seed been good. To 
avoid this liability seedsmen now often print 
upon their seed packages that they do not 
warrant the seed. It is questionable as to 
just what responsibility this action will re- 
lieve them from, though there can be no 
doubt that it would in a measure remove 
their liability if they did not know that the 
seed was bad, and used due diligence to ascer- 
tain that it was good before making the sale. 
ee eee 


A Hamper Jumper. . 
> 


Near the coast it is sometimes the case that 
there will not be sufficient snow during the 
entire winter, to allow of sleighing, and one 
does not care to invest much in sleighs. Once 
in a while there is a ‘‘ good old-fashioned ” 
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and would hold four persons with comfort. 
Young people always seem to enjoy a ride in 
some such affair as this, vastly more than 
they would in one of the stylish sleighs. 
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The Farmer's Relation to Science. 


BY W. H. JORDAN, PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURE, STATE 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


io 

It is often that the agricultural chemist or 
teacher of agricultural science is asked by a 
farmer to state just what he should do with 
his land or animals, in order that profitable 
results may tollow. These requests are often 
not so much a call for information as they 
are an expressed desire to obtain a rule, 
recipe or formula, that shall be an infallible 
guide to all future operations. A trustee 


A HOME-MADE JUMPER WITH CROCKERY CRATE BOX. 


winter, and as the people, especially the boys, 
are not to be deprived of their sport, the 
number and variety of extemporized vehicles 
is amusing. These hurriedly-made sleighs or 
sliding vehicles, of whatever material they 
are constructed, go by the general term of 
Jumpers. Sometimes these are very primi- 
tive, a sapling split in halves forms the run- 
ning-gear, the larger ends of the halved sap- 
ling, placed rounded side down, furnish the 
runners, the small ends the shafts: the pieces 
being notched at the right place to make 
these turn up to reach the horse. <A box of 
some kind is nailed to the runners, and 
straw put in the box completes the outfit. A 
carpenter’s saw-bench has been used for the 
body ; this is a piece of scantling with four 
legs, which are inserted in holes made in 
the runners, and the rider very properly 
mounts the ‘‘ horse” astride, first putting on a 
blanket. Sometimes a jumper is constructed 
very substantially ; of this kind is one made 
by a neighbor who lived a few miles away. 
Having a sled, he ingeniously converted a 
crockery crate into what a sailor would pro- 
perly call a top-hamper. The first step was 
to provide for getting in and out by cutting 
the sides down about two-thirds of the way, 
leaving an opening 18 inches wide ; this left 
the end piece asadasher. Straw was then 
twisted to form a rope, and this was woven 
in and out of the frame of the hamper to quite 
fill all the open spaces, and by winding the 
rope around the edges a pleasing finish was 
given to the whole, which looked as if it 
might last for several winters. Shoe boxes 
were used for seats, as the sides are springy, 
and they afford room in which to stow away 
small articles. The crate was of large-size, 





of an agricultural college once said to the 
professor of agriculture : ‘‘ What we wish you 
to do is to tell us just what we must put on 
our farms in order that we may get big 
crops,” meaning that there must besome way, 
known or unknown, by which all soils could 
be made productive to the desired extent. 

Many farmers seem to be living in the ex- 
pectation that a series of facts are to be dis- 
covered, and a code of rules formulated, that 
will constitute their guide book, which will 
relieve them of the inconvenience of facing 
difficult and disagreeable problems. To be 
sure, some pretend to distrust science, and 
say that the farmer must depend on himself 
alone ; but such distrust arises in many cases 
from the fact that science has not helped 
them out of all the hard places, so that they 
still have difficulties. 

This stationary condition of expectancy, 
this waiting for the scientist to dig out the 
summum bonum of agricultural knowledge, 
which can be used as the house-wife uses a 
recipe for bread making, has been of harm 
to the progress of agriculture. It does not 
now seem probable that agricultural practice 
will admit of very many universally best 
methods. At least such is not the case now, 
and farmers need to be more fully impressed 
with the fact. The main operations of the 
farm can only by chance ailow the profitable 
use of the same details of practice in A’s case 
that would be wise in B’s, neither is it the 
business of science to provide a creed of farm 
practice that shall contain anything beyond 
great underlying principles. The determina- 
tion of almost all the rules of practice best 
adapted to a farmer’s particular circum- 
stances, rests with the farmer himself. We 
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would, if possible, place the matter in such a 
light as to more sharply define the relation 
which the farmer’s own observations and 
knowledge on the one hand, and the gen- 
eralizations of science on the other, bear to 
the sphere of individual effort. 

Science teaches principles only. The rule 
for action is the outcome of the application 
of principles to the conditions of practice, 
Chemistry teaches that lime transforms and 
decomposes, and what its action is under 
particular circumstances, but it is left with 
each individual to decide when and where to 
apply lime in his farm practice. Chemistry 
teaches that superphosphates furnish plant 
food, but this is only showing that they can 
be used when needed. Not every farm may 
respond profitably to their use. Chemical 
analysis decides as to the relative composi- 
tion and value of cotton seed meal, but each 
dairyman is left to economically combine it 
with his other cattle foods, although he may 
have certain established principles to aid him 
in producing such combinations, 

In every agricultural problem there is the 
science side and the farmer side, the latter 
being often the more difficult. The farmer 
stands between principles on the one hand, 
and the conditions of his farming on the 
other, and out of the proper application of 
principles to conditions comes correct prac- 
tice. Other things being equal, then, the 
farmer who has the best knowledge of prin- 
ciples has the best practice—in other words, 
the educated farmer may be the best farmer. 
It would be convenient if agricultural prac- 
tice could be so simplified as to render un- 
necessary any special study or preparation on 
the part of the tillers of the soil. We should 
then be sure of maximum good results, even 
from the ignorant ones. Farmers are apt to 
boast of the good sense and sterling qualities 
of their class, and they seem to think that 
because of these things they deserve success. 
But no matter how much we may admire the 
citizen and the man, if he does not possess a 
certain kind of knowledge especially adapted 
to his wants, he will surely pay the penalty 
for such deficiency. Men belabor science for 
its mistakes, and its inability to do certain 
things, but they must remember that neither 
now nor at any other time can science stand 
in the place which the farmer fails to occupy ; 
nor can it secure the best results only through 
the medium of a mind fitted to comprehend 
its teachings. This, then, is equivalent to 
saying that farming is not an occupation 
especially fitted for the unlettered, and those 
of low capacity, and, moreover, that there are 
to-day tillers of the soil who are but bung- 
lers, and for whom science has few benefits. 
Fertilizer formulas, or any formulas designed 
for the use of those who cannot find out their 
own needs, are but sorry makeshifts, and are 
only the outcome of necessity, a necessity 
based on ignorance. The farmer must discover 
and decide some things for himself, or in case 
of a failure to do this, pay a costly penalty. 


A Cheerful Note from Texas. 


Mr. Paul F. Schem writes from Anderson, 
Tex., as follows :—‘‘That deep plowing is 
necessary to make good crops, no one who 
has tried it will deny, and yet there are scores 
throughout the South who not only break 
shallow, but very often do not break at all. 
I came to this State early this spring, and 
found that the land had not been broken over 
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4 inches deep. I took a yoke of oxen and 
went to work at breaking it over; finding 
that one yoke could not pull the plow at a 
depth of seven inches, I put on asecond yoke, 
and with them broke my land. Later in the 
season I found that my neighbors only 
plowed the crop twice; I gave mine three 
plowings, laying by on the second of July. 
The result is, that I have made 18 bushels of 
corn to the acre, while an adjoining neighbor 
made eight bushels on some of his land, and 
on other land even less. One acre that I 
plowed three times, harrowed twice, and 
manured, gave 25 bushels. This shows that 
while the dry weather may reduce the crop, 
it is the lack of proper cultivation that makes 
farmers disheartened and anxious to sell out. 
What we need in this section, which is 
healthful and has everything necessary to 
make it one of the most prosperous counties 
of the State, is Labor! We need men who are 
not afraid to work, and at the same time 
practice economy. For such men we have 
plenty of room, and willingness to assist. All 
men who own land are learning that the 
only road to success is to work hard, manage 
carefully, and last, but not least, to sell and 
buy only for cash, and run no accounts. 
[Those who have heard so much of the fer- 
tility of Texan lands, will be surprised at the 
small yield of corn, We infer, though it is 
not directly so stated, that the yield is so 
small on account of drouth; however, the 
effects of good cultivation are shown as well 
in a poor season as in a good one. In those 
portions of the State with which we are most 
familiar, irrigation is necessary for a crop, 
and the yield is very large, though we have 
no figures at hand showing the amount. 
There are some ‘ principles of agriculture” 
that Mr. S. evidently understands, and they 
are nowhere more advantageously applied, 
than in a new State like Texas.—Epbs. ] 


Carbolic Acid versus Insects, 
BY PROF, A, J. COOK, MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Few insect pests are more annoying to the 
gardener than the Radish Fly (Anthomyia 
raphani), and the Squash Moth (4@7geria cu- 
curbite). This has been the more true as 
the remedies heretofore offered have not 
been satisfactory. The hot water remedy 
suggested by the late Dr. B. D. Walsh, per- 
haps the best, proved too inefficient to make 
it desirable for general use. These enemies 
are becoming widespread in our country, and 
a sure preventive of their mischief is greatly 
to be desired. 

For the past two years I have been experi- 
menting with Bisulphide of Carbon to destroy 
subterranean insects. This substance has 
proved effectual, but in case of the insects 
in question, especially the Radish Fly, its 
expense is an objection to its use. The past 
season I have tried a new remedy with grat- 
ifying success. This consists of a prepara- 
tion of Carbolic Acid. The material which 
I used was prepared as follows: Two quarts 
of common soft soap was added tc one gal- 
lon of water, and all heated until it com- 
menced to boil, when it was removed from 
the stove, and while yet hot, one pint of crude 
Carbolic Acid was added, and all thoroughly 
mixed, This was then set away in a close 
vessel, and was ready for use as occasion 
might require. To repel the insects in ques- 
tion, one part of this mixture was added to 
from 50 to 100 parts of water, and the new 











mixture was sprinkled on the plants as soon 
as they were up, and after that once every 
week. In case of the Squash gerian the 
first application need not be applied earlier 
than the first of June. This same prepara- 
tion will serve to repel the Cabbage Fly (An- 
thomyia brassice). But for the latter, my 
experiments go to show that Bisulphide of 
Carbon is cheap, efficient, and does not sim- 
ply drive the fly away, but destroys the mag- 
got. As “he that fights and runs away, 
may live to fight an- 
other day,” the Bisul- 
phide of Carbon reme- 
dy is, I think, to be 
preferred to the Car- 
bolic Acid mixturefor ¢ 
use against the cab- Wi 
bage maggot. We 
sprinkled the Carbol- 
ic Acid preparation 
directly upon the 
radish plants, with- 
out injury to the iat- 
ter, but if it is found 
to injure the plants, 
from too great 
strength, it will serve 
as well to turn it in 
a trench made close 
along beside the rows of plants. The pecu- 
liar odor of the acid which repels the flies 
as they come to deposit their eggs, so far 
escapes, that it is necessary to apply the 
liquid as often as once a week to insure 
perfect success. Caution is required also that 
the preparation is not so strong as to injure 
the plants when placed immediately upon 
them. From one season’s trial I can strongly 
recommend the above application. 

Probably the apple orchard suffers in no 
other way so seriously as from the borers 
(Saperda candida and Chrysobothris femo- 
rata). These destructive pests are wide 
spread in our country. For this reason, no 
one can afford to neglect to protect young 
orchards, especially against. these borers. I 
have known whole orchards to go to ruin 
the first year after planting, when a very 
slight expense would have saved them. Soft 
soap applied to the trunks and larger 
branches of the trees, about three weeks be- 
fore, and again seven weeks: after the blos- 
soms appear, is usually enough to repel the 
beetles so that no eggs are laid. Occasionally 
the repulsive character of the soap fails to 
persist sufficiently to be perfectly effectual. 
The carbolic acid mixture, undiluted with 
the 50 parts of water, will retain its ob- 
noxious qualities longer, is nearly as cheap, 
and is to be preferred to the soap alone. A 
white-wash brush or a common shoe-brush I 
have found convenient, with which to make 
the application. It will pay totry this liquid 
to repel the Peach Aigerian, and such other 
insects as do damage just beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, and lay their eggs just 
at the top of the ground. 

Though not pertinent to the question now 
under discussion, it may not be amiss to 
state that some of our most able fruit grow- 
ers think that the best way to fight pear 
blight is to cut away affected branches as 
fast as they appear, and dip the cut end of 
the branch in Carbolic Acid. Prof. W. W. 
Tracy, Superintendent of D. M. Ferry’s Ex- 
perimental Garden, thinks he once cured an 
orchard of blight in this way. Surely if 
this evil is of fungus origin, as Prof. T. J. 














Burrill thinks he has demonstrated to be 
the case, this view would seem reasonable. 





Safety at the Machine. 


No doubt the young man who prides him- 
self on his activity on thrashing day may 
sneer at the engraving. In no country is 
there such a disregard of safety as in ours. 
The French, on the other hand, go as far in 
the opposite direction, and surround their ma- 





A GUARD FOR THE THRESHER’S HAND. 


chines with various safe-guards. The accom- 
panying engraving illustrates a very simple 
method of preventing accidents to those who 
feed thrashing or cutting machines, by so 
confining the arm that it can not reach the 
point of danger. This engraving and the 
talk about it occupy a whole page of the 
Journal d’ Agriculture Pratique, to which is 
added a note of commendation by the edi- 
tor. After all, the excessive caution of the 
French is preferable to our own utter disre- 
gard of it, as many who have lost a finger or 
a hand by machinery will testify. 


A Device for Raising Beeves. 
pl ice 








Mr. “HH. W. V.,” Western Australia, has 
noticed in the American Agriculturist, at 
different times, ways and means of raising 
the carcass of a bullock, but none of them 














A METHOD OF RAISING A BEEF, 


seemed to him to be so effective as the one 
he has always used. He sends a sketch of 
his device, from which the accompanying en- 
graving has been made, and he writes ; ‘‘ The 
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upright forked poles are about 15 feet above 
ground, bearing a roller, that should be as 
small as is consistent with the weight to be 
raised. The pieces of scantling that go 
through the roller can be as long as may be 
desired to work them easily. A cleat is 
placed on one side of the posts, to which one 
of the ‘‘arms” can be fastened by the rope 








upon its end. By cutting down the roller | 


and leaving it large at both ends, any tenden- 
cy to draw out of the forked poles is prevent- 
ed. I have mine under a shed, the ‘“‘ wheel” 
being placed just outside. One man can raise 
a large beef with this affair, the only ‘‘ hitch” 
being to get hold of the hanging rope coming 
next—a boy can hand this to the man.” 


A Cheap Flood Gate. 
aa 


A good and stréng water or flood gate is 
shown in the accompanying engraving, made 
from a sketch sent by Mr. O. K. Miller. It 








A CHEAP FLOOD GATE, 


consists of two stout posts, five feet high, 
bearing a heavy cross-bar rounded at each 
end and fitted into sockets, in which the bar 
with gate attached can swing. The construc- 
tion of the gate is easily seen from the figure. 





Influenza, or “ Pink-Eye,” in Horses, 


BY PROF. A. LIAUTARD, M. D., V. §&., DEAN OF THE 


AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
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Under the above names are included many 
different diseases of the horse. It is, however, 
better to restrict the term influenza to only 
the epizootic disease of horses, which is 
analogous to the influenza of man, and accom- 
panied by a catarrhal inflammation of the air 
passages, with general debility or weakness 
of the animal. 

The common term of Pink-Eye is used by 
horse-owners on account of the coloration and 
general appearance of the eye. This is not a 
new disease, as might be inferred from the 
reports in the newspapers. The first account 
of an affection similar to it dates as far back 
as 1729. In 1732 it prevailed in England, in 
1746 in Germany, in 1758 in the north of 
Scotland, and sc on; in modern times it pre- 
vailed in 1840 in France, in 1858 in Germany, 
in 1860 in France again, while every one 
remembers the epizootic of 1872 which pre- 
vailed in thiscountry. This started in Canada 
and spread all over this continent, disabling 
horses, preventing their use, and thus for a 
number of weeks interfered with the immense 
traffic of our people, while it carried off 
hundreds of valuable animals, either by dis- 
ease, or, in many instances, improper and 
injudicious treatment. The latest appear- 


ance of this affection was just one year ago, 
when several of our large cities suffered from 
the same trouble. 


| 





| 
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Influenza is a disease essentially epizootic, 
that is, affecting a large number of horses 
upon a large territory, and its sudden appear- 
ance can as. yet only be vaguely explained. 
It appears in all climates and under all tem- 
peratures. Many causes have been assigned 
for it, such as a sudden change of air, mias- 
matic influences, a peculiar electric condition 
of the air, etc. The presence of ozone in ex- 
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cess in the atmosphere, the influence of con- | 


tinued eastern or western winds, are con- 
sidered by some authors as essential causes, 
but careful investigation has shown most of 
them to be groundless. Drafts or currents of 


air, low and badly ventilated stables, are re- | 


garded as predisposing causes, but this rests 
on no real ground, as we have seen it in New 
York prevail in the best stables where all 
hygienic rules were carefully observed, as 
often as in the poorest shanties, where fresh 
air and light were almost unknown, and where 
filth was gathered without regard to health. 
The sex, the age, the breed of the animal, 
seems to have no influence, though in the 
last two outbreaks in the United States, 
mares seemed to suffer in greater numbers, 
and they also made a more general recovery ; 
geldings, as a general thing, yielding less 
readily to treatment. 

The question of contagion is yet unsettled ; 
many admit it, while many others deny 
it. The symptoms make their appearance 
suddenly ; an animal, apparently perfectly 
well at a given time, may a few hours after- 
wards be very sick. At first the animals may 
show only a slight loss of appetite, a little 
fever, which may vary in intensity, the pulse 
becoming quicker, the respiration increased, 
and the temperature rising several degrees. 
The throat becomes tender on pressure, and 
then a dry and painful cough appears. The 
eyes become bloodshot and swollen, with a 
discharge more or less abundant. Sometimes 
there isan inflammatory condition of the eye, 
followed by the formation of pus, and often 
the extremities are swollen. Soon a dis- 
charge from the nose takes place, at first 
thin and watery, afterwards more pus-like in 
character. According to the type and sever- 
ity of the disease, and the peculiarity of the 
individuals, nervous symptoms show them- 
selves, or troubles of the chest and bowels 
are detected. Thus we find symptoms of lung 
fever, or bronchitis, colicky pains, or inflam- 
mation of the bowels, complicating the 
original disease, and again rheumatic symp- 
toms are sometimes observed. Generally the 
disease runs a regular course, and lasts but a 
few days, from seven to ten, unless it becomes 
complicated. In the first case there is no 
fear for ultimate recovery, while in the other 
fatal results may occur. The epizootic may 
last a short time, or it may continue for 
weeks or months; cases are recorded where 
it lasted a whole year. Irregular in its ap- 
pearance and in its manipulations, it may 
affect a few horses or may lay up all the ani- 
mals of a stable. When the disease is simple 
in its character, there is no mortality ; in the 
epizootic of Cleveland, in 1860, it is said that 
only one horse died out of 400 sick ones. 
When it is complicated, the mortality is likely 
to be greater, and specially is this the case 
where the disease known as Purples (purpura 
hemorrhagica) appears. ' 

The treatment of simple influenza is very 
easy. Rest, care in the diet, abundant drinks 


with small doses of saltpetre, are the princi- 
Where there is 


pal things to be observed. 
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sore throat, employ slight counter irritations 
by liniments and blisters. A mixture of 
Honey or Molasses, with Liquorice, Gum 
Arabic and Extract of Belladonna, will allay 
the cough. If there is extreme debility, al- 
coholic stimulants may be given in the water, 
and if the administration of pills does not 
produce too much cough, 2 drams of Carbo- W 
nate of Ammonia, with one dram of Camphor, 
may be given. Careful attention to hygiene, 
proper ventilation, fresh and clean bedding, 
bandaging of the smaller extremities, and 
judicious blanketing according to the condi- 
tion of external air, are of the greatest ad- 
vantage in the management of influenza. 
Complications require a different treatment 
according to their nature. It is impossible to 
give any rules relating to the prevention of 
the disease ; cleanliness and disinfection being 
about the only advice to give; but influenza 
appear, no matter what precautions 
may have been taken against it. 
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A Vice with a Crank. 
<> 


Mr. James R. Pierson, Eaton Co., Mich., 
sends sketches of a work-bench vice, that 
is opened and closed by a crank, which, Mr. 
P. claims, is more economical to operate than 
the old-fashioned sliding lever. Another im- 
provement in the vice consists in the jaws, 
which are made tapering, that they may have 
a spring, and thus hold whatever is between 
them very firmly. There is a notch about 
three inches from the top to hold objects cor- 
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Fig. 1.—SIDE VIEW. 


1 
Fig. 2.—FRONT VIEW 


nerwise ; also a shoulder at the top of each 
jaw to make its grip more secure. The vice 
is constructed as follows : ‘‘Hard-wood scant- 
jing, 4 by 44 inches, and 43 inches long, 
makes the main parts. From the screw 
to the top is 18 inches—the screw to pass just 
under the bench, Put a block, two inches 
square, between the lower ends of the jaws, 
with cleats nailed so as to hold the ‘ feet’ in 
place. Figure 1 shows a side view of the 
vice, the front being given in figure 2.” 
_ialgaaa - - 
A Merited MHonor.—The Emperor of 
Germany has honored himself in honoring 
Lawes and Gilbert, of Rothamsted, Eng. By 
Imperial decree he has conferred upon these 
gentlemen the ‘“‘Gold Medal of Merit,” in 
recognition of their services to agriculture, 
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in developing its scientific and practical 
aspects. Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert can not 
complain that their labors are unappreciated, 
for besides such distinguished honors as this, 
they have the high esteem not only of their 
immediate neighbors, but agriculturists all 
over the world acknowledge the value of 
their labors. We hope to see the day when 
America can point to men who have won 
a like recognition for a similar work. 
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Hints for Work in the Woods. 


BY J. E. LEE, CHIPPEWA CO., WIS. 
—=— 


I send some drawings illustrating work in 
the pineries. Figure 1 shows a method of 
felling timber with a cross-cut saw. A notch 
three or four inches deep is cut in the tree 
on the side towards which it is to fall. The 
saw is then started on the opposite side, about 
two inches higher than the notch. A thin 
iron wedge is used to start trees that are 
nearly straight. Occasionally a hollow tree 
will be found, containing rotten wood that 
will clog the saw. To prevent this it is best 
to saw off the corners each side of the saw, 
and then straight across, as shown in figure 
9 
they should be felled a little to one side of 








Fig. 1.—METHOD OF FELLING TREES WITH A SAW. 


the direction in which they lean, For in- 
stance, if a tree leans heavily to the west, it 
should be made to fall toward the northwest 
or southwest. After the trees have been 
sawed into logs, the next operation is to place 
them on the skidway. For this purpose a 
space three or four rods long, and a little over 
arod wide, with the front towards the lum- 
ber road, is cleared of stumps and logs. A 
couple of small pine trees forty or fifty feet 
long, and nine or ten inches through at the 
stump, are cut and hauled into the cleared 
space, where they are placed four or five feet 
apart, as represented in figure 3, with the 





Fig. 2.—METHOD OF SAWING A HOLLOW TREE. 


butts resting on a head-block large enough to 


To avoid splitting trees that lean heavily, | 
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raise them two feet from the ground. 





second block is placed further back to brace 
the center of the skidway. Logs that are 
large, or several rods from the skidway, are 
usually hauled on a ‘‘shoe,” or ‘‘ boat,” of 
the kind shown in figure 4, 
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Fruit in the House-Cellar. 
_ ~<e 


Many who would not keep vegetables in | 
the cellar of the house, make that a store- | 


room for fruit without being aware that fruit 


is really the most unhealthful of the two. | 
| way in, to replace that taken out by the 


Winter varieties of apples, when gathered, 
are very hard ; if stored in the cellar they 
sooner or later, during the winter, according 





Fig. 3.—THE SKIDWAY., 


to the variety, become mellow and ready to 
be eaten. This change is really the beginning 
of decay, and the atmosphere is concerned 
in producing it. Not only does the air affect 
the fruit, but the fruit in turn acts upon the 
air, Oxygen is taken from the air by 
the fruit, and Carbonic Acid 
off. When fruit is stored in a room that is 


is 


perfectly air-tight, so much of the Carbonic | 
Acid (a gas) given off accumulates that a | 
eter, and 3'/, feet long, put into the ground 


candle is at once extinguished, and a man 
can not breathe in the room. The presence 


of Carbonic Acid, as it indicates the absence | 
| the bottom, and 10 inches deep, open at the 


of Oxygen, aids greatly in the preservation 
of the fruit. The poisonous properties of 
this gas are well known; when it is mixed 
with the air in the porportion of one part to 


four, such air is poisonous and will cause | 


death; and a much smaller quantity will 
cause head-ache and a sense of weariness. 
While a lighted candle will serve as a test 





Fig. 4.—A LOG BOAT OR ‘‘ SHOR,” 


for its presence in dangerous quantities, a 
smaller and still unhealthful proportion can 
not be so readily detected. When the cellar 
is used to store fruit, it is not practicable to 
prevent the Carbonic Acid from diffusing it- 
self through the rooms above. It is better 
to store the fruit elsewhere. A cellar under a 
grain-barn or other out-building, or a de- 
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the house demands its removal. The cellar, 
if it contains any considerable quantity of 
fruit, must be ventilated. If the chimney is 
so built that an opening can be made from 
the cellar into it, then the task is easy. If 
this is not practicable, a pipe should be put 
through. the floor, and connect with the 
| chimney in the room above the cellar. The 
chimney should be one that has a fire in 
some part of it, or is connected with a stove, 
to insure an upward current. Usually cellars 
are not so tight but sufficient air will find its 





ventilator, but if there be any doubt upon this 
point, then provision must be made for let- 
ting in fresh air from without. A shutter 
that may be readily opened and closed, will 
allow of a frequent change of the air in the 
cellar. The deleterious gas is without odor, 
and its presence is only made known by its 
unpleasant effects. Much unexplained ill- 
ness in country homes is due to the fruit in 
the cellar. It‘is not decaying matters only 
that are injurious, but fruit of the choicest 
varieties may cause illness, and be unsus- ~ 
pected. The house-cellar is sometimes used 
for storing cabbages ; this is wrong ; the odor 
is unpleasant, and they give off much carbonic 
acid, Cabbages keep well enough outside, 
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tached cellar, should be provided for storing | 


fruit where practicable, as it is better both 
for the family and the fruit. But there are 
many cases where the cellar of the house is 


the only available place, and the fruit must | 


be kept there, or not ai all. 
obliged to do this should keep in mind the 
danger, and provide against it. Fruit, as al- 
ready stated, will keep longer, if the Car- 
bonice Acid is allowed to remain in the store- 


| 
Those who are | 


} 


room, but the welfare of the inmates of | 


A Fowl Holder for Farmers, 
i 
John G. Henderson, of Scott Co., Ill., sends 
a drawing of a little instrument for holding 


holding them afterwards while bleeding. It 
consists of a post, about 5 inches,in diam- 


for about 15 inches. The ‘‘ hoppers” are about 
8 inches square at the top, 2 inches square at 


bottom. They are nailed upon the side of 
the post about 3 inches from the top. At 
the back of the post are nailed two strips an 
inch wide, half an inch thick, and extending 
above the post for about 3 inches. They 
are an inch and a half apart at top, and 
three-fourths of an inch at the bottom. Place 
the chicken’s head in the slot, hold the body 
over the hopper ; this brings the neck over the 
solid end of the post; strike with an axe or 
large hatchet, and drop the body in the hop- 


| per, with the neck downwards. The blood 
| runs out on the yA 


ground. The 
chicken cannot 
bruise its wings 
by flapping,and 
the more it 
kicks the deep- 
er it goes into 
the hopper. Mr. 
H. writes: ‘I 
have had one of 
these ‘‘ chicken 
killers” in use <& 
for years, and 
have found it 
very conveni- 
ent. A person is sure to cut the head square 
off the first time, need not get any blood on 
his clothing, and is sure to find the chicken 
just where it was left; besides these advan- 
tages, the blood is sure to have well drained 
out of the body. Any one can make this 
holder in 80 minutes, and it will last many 
years. I keep an old hatchet sticking in 
the top of the post always ready.” 





A HOLDER FOR FOWLS. 











The Forked Whitlow-wort. 
—- — 


It often happens that a plant expected to 
be ornamental, turns out to be merely inter- 
esting tothe botanist, but it is rarely the 
case that the reverse takes place. The Forked 
Whitlow-wort (Paronychia dichotoma), from 
Virginia and southward, having been sent 
us, it was set out more as an oddity than for 
any beauty it seemed to possess, To our 
surprise it made a clump of the finest green, 
its multitude of slender stems and exceed- 
ingly narrow leaves forming a dense mass, 


THE FORKED WHITLOW-WORT (Juronychia dichotomé«). 0 


which at once suggested that it would prove 
to be a capital plant for edgings. It was 


subjected to severe cutting, and seemed to 
like the treatment, growing all the more 
compact after it. Being a perennial, and 
thoroughly hardy, we shall experiment with 
it further as a low edging for beds. The 
name Paronychia, is the Greek name for a 
Whitlow, which a plant lated to this was 
in ancient times supposed to cure. By some 
botanists it is placed in the same family with 
the Chickweed, and the Pink. to neither of 
which has it much external resemblance. The 
engraving gives a part of the plant, show- 
ing its manner of branching as well as the 
shape of its small leaves. The flowers are 
smail and hardly noticeable ; the value of the 
plant consists solely in presenting a mass of 
finely-divided, almost moss-like stems and 
foliage, which naturally assumes a regular 
rounded form, and which may be clipped 
and kept at any desired size, if not wanted 
of full hight, which does not exceed a foot. 
In some localities it is very desirable to use 
some green plant as an edging, and we are 
deficient in suitable material. Box, so long 
used, is tender in northern localities, and at 
best is stiff andformal. Grass edgings cause 
much trouble by the roots of the grasses run- 
ning into the bed, where they rob the plants 
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and show themselves as weeds. We shall 
be glad if we have in the plant under con- 
sideration one that will serve for a green 
edging without any of these disadvantages. 


The Japan Arbor Vite—A New One. 


On several occasions we have called atten- 
tion to those evergreens that have been known 
as Retinisporas. These are especially suited 


for small places, and can be made to serve so 
many purposes that they should be better 
known. 


They may be kept at six inches, or 
six feet in hight, and will 
reach 60 feet—at least some 
of them do in their native 
country. They are hardy, 
graceful, beautiful in color, 
easily propagated, and have 
every element of popularity 
—except the name. Retinis- 
pora is from the Greek 
words meaning resin and 
seed, on account of the resin- 
ous grains that are attached 
to the seeds. But those who 
have recently studied these 
plants, notably Dr. M. T. 
Masters of England, do not 
find them sufficiently differ- 
ent from the Arbor Vite— 
Thuja, to be kept distinct, 
he consequently does away 
with Retinispora, and we 
hope has removed one ob- 
stacle to the popularity of 
these most valuable trees. 
We have not the recent work 
of Dr. M. at hand, and do 
not know how he has ar- 
ranged thespecies, the plants 
being so variable that this is 
a difficult matter to deter- 
mine. For our purpose, we 
need not concern ourselves 
with the botanical names, as 
the trees, whatever they may 
be called, are all indigenous 
Japan, and the term 
Japanese Arbor Vit is appropriate, while it 
is as distinctive for these trees as is that of 
Norway Spruce for the different forms of 
Abies (or Picea) excelsa. If our nurserymen 
will adopt the name of Japan Arbor Vite for 
the trees they have formerly called Retinis- 
pora, it will go far towards making them 
more popular. The form heretofore known 
as plumosa aurea, the ‘* Golden-plumed,” has 
long been a favorite plant with us. Although 


a tree, itis one of the most manageable of | 


plants, as it may be grown a few inches high 
as an edging or as specimen plants; may be 
kept in a pot or planted in the open ground, 
It is always bright and pleasing, and the 
feathery character of the small twigs give it 
a most graceful appearance. There are vari- 
ous other forms of Japan Arbor Vitzees, some 
of which are no doubt sports that have been 
propagated by the Japanese. At all events, 
a sport quite as distinct as any of the so-called 
species, has occurred within our knowledge. 


URI 
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Our friend Mr. A. S. Fuller had in his | 


grounds in Bergen Co., N. J., a small tree of 
the ‘‘Golden-plumed” variety just men- 
tioned ; about five years ago one branch of 
this pushed out horizontally and presented a 
very different appearance from the rest of 
the tree. Instead of the usual light, feath- 
ery foliage, characteristic of the variety, 


| 
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the leaves in this were flat and closely 
pressed to the stems, presenting alto. 
gether, in form at least, the appearance of a 
Lawson’s Cypress. This branch was layered, 
and removed from the tree, and has now 
been growing as a separate plant for several 
years, without showing any tendency to re- 
turn to the form of the original. The en- 
graving of a small twig of this remarkable 
sport, is contrasted with a similar twig of the 








Fig. 1.—FULLER’S JAPAN ARBOR VIT-X. 


original golden-plumed form to show the 
difference in appearance. The foliage is 
of a peculiarly deep, rich green, while the 
end of each twig is tipped with a bright 
golden color. This strikingly beautiful tree, 
which is quite distinct from any other 
variety, we propose to call ‘ Fuller’s Japan 
Arbor Vitex.” Mr. Fuller desires us to 
say that he has no plants for sale, as he 
has disposed of all but the original tree; 
though it may in due time be procured in the 
trade. We have in former years suggested 
small and neat evergreens, as in-door decora- 





Fig, 2.—FOLIAGE OF THE ORDINARY GOLDEN-PLUME. 


tions, where the temperature is cool enough 
for them. Plants of the several forms of 
the Japanese Arbor Vitees, in pots or window 
boxes, are excellent for this purpose, as they 
afford a pleasing variety in form, and marked 
contrasts in color. Aside from these is the 
advantage that they will bear handling and 
changing from the open ground to pots, win- 
dow boxes, etc., and back without injury. 
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The Short-leaved Skullcap. 
i al 

The Skullcaps, of which, take the country 
through, we have some twenty species, are 
mostly rather weedy-looking plants, though 
some, like the one here figured, are worthy 
of a place in the garden. The botanical 
name. Scutellaria (from the Latin for dish), 
and the common name, are both suggested 
by the peculiar form of the calyx, which is 





THE SHORT-LEAVED SKULLCAP (Sceutellaria brevifolia). 


strongly two-lipped. After the flower falls, 
one of these lips shuts down over the other, 
and the whole looks like a miniature hel- 
met or skullcap. The ‘‘Short-leaved Skull- 


cap,” which is the one engraved (S. brevt- | 


folia), is a native of Texas, near Dallas. 

It is less than a foot high, has a compact 
form, and produces its blue flowers quite 
abundantly, and all summer long. While 
these flowers are not very large, the small 
size of the leaves allows them to show con- 
spicuously. Flowers of a fine blue color are 
so few that an addition to the list is welcome, 
and this, though not a remarkably showy 
plant, is neat and pleasing, and is moreover 
such a persistent bloomer, that it is well 
worth having in a collection of hardy plants, 
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Gratting the Chestmut.—Many who 
find trees, the nuts of which are unusually fine 
and large, naturally desire to propagate them. 
They try the methods used with ordinary 
fruit trees, and rarely succeed, and we are 
frequently asked how the grafting should 
In Europe the method known as 


be done, 
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flute grafting or budding is generally fol- 
lowed, but one who has had no practice with 
this, would be very apt to fail, as it often 
does in the hands of skilled workmen. E. 
Clausen describes in a recent ‘‘ Revue Horti- 
cole,” a method which has given him such 
good results that he makes it known. He 
grafts in the latter part of June, or when the 
shoots of the season are sufficiently mature, 
as it is these which serve for both stock and 





cion. He makes an incision down through 
the center of the terminal bud, and about an 
inch and a half long. The cion is a shoot of 
the current season, containing a terminal bud 
only ; it is cut wedge-shape, and carefully in- 
serted in the cleft of the stock. When the 
cion is properly fitted, it is carefully wound 
with woollen yarn, waxing of any kind being 
thought unnecessary. Toshade the graftsev- 
eral of the leaves on the stock below the in- 
sertion are brought together and tied above 
it in such a manner as to afford it protection 
from the sun and wind. Mr. C. considers 
this shading essential to success; and it is 
all the more necessary with us. 


a o> — 


The Single Dahlias. 





It is curious to observe how flower fashions 
change. When that most artificial of all 
flowers, the Dahlia, was popular, the more 
formal it was, and the nearer in shape toa 
globe the more highly it was prized. No 
matter what beauty of color or other quality 
it might possess, the least showing of the 














disk, or central portion of the flower-cluster, 
condemned it in the florist’s eye. Now all 
this is changed, the old tall Double Dahlia is 
cultivated by comparatively few; it gave way 
to a dwarf set, more easily cared for, called 
Bouquet Dahlias, and these in turn are being 
supplanted by the Single Dahlia, which is 
now regarded as ‘‘the coming flower” in 
popular esteem. These single Dahlias are not 
all single forms of the old double flower, 


SINGLE DAHLIAS :— Dailia lutea (larger) ; Dahlia glabrata (smaller), 


Dahlia variabilis, but distinct species such 
as Dahlia coccinea, D. glabrata, etc., have 
been introduced into cultivation. These 
single kinds are of low compact form, and 
hence do not require so much care in tying 
as the others. Their flowers are of small 
size, and are produced most abundantly. 
Their ray-flowers (popularly known as petals), 
are large, and present a wide range of colors, 
from pure white, through various scarlets, 
purples, and yellows, to the deepest maroon, 
while in some the velvety texture is of great 
richness. The center, or disk, is smail in 
proportion to the rest of the flower, and al- 
ways yellow; this, which was formerly re- 
garded as such a blemish in the Dahlia, is 
now found by contrast to greatly highten 
the effect of the rest of the flower. 

The species have broken into a great. num- 
ber of varieties, with florist’s names. These 
Dahlias are of easy cultivation, and grow 
readily from cuttings, and also from the 
divisions of the root. They are well suited 
to forming masses in the garden where they 
are very effective, either in clumps by them- 
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selves, or to make the front line of a bed of 
taller growing Cannas. But the great value 
of these single Dahlias is as cut flowers. 
They have long stems and last well, and their 
brilliant and varied colors make them very 
useful in large summer bouquets, and other 
decorations. The engraving shows, of the 
real size, one of the smallest and one of the 
largest of these flowers. The larger, D, lu- 
tea, is of a lively lemon yellow; the small- 
er, D. glabrata, has a tender lilac color. 

Geraniums in the Window Garden. 

iat asa 

It is very rare tosee a well-grown Geranium 
in window culture. Even if the plants bloom 
fairly, they are often drawn up, mis-shapen 
things, not pleasing to look upon. In the 
majority of cases, plants that have been set 
out in the garden for the summer, are allow- 
ed to ‘“‘ goas you please.” The roots finding 
an abundance of rich soil, the tops grow off 
at a famous rate. At the approach of cool 








¢ 
Fig. 1.—THE GERANIUM PLANT UNPRUNED. 


weather the plants are taken up as they stood; 
if any cutting is done, it is at the roots, to 
bring them within the limits of a pot, and 
the plants are placed in the window. Asa 
consequence of such treatment, the majority 
of the leaves fade and fall, and show a lot of 
long, larky stems, with a small tuft of leaves 
at the top. This condition of the plants is 
due either to a lack of knowledge or to timid- 
ity. Amateur cultivators, as a general thing, 
seem to fear to use the knife; could the 
plants suffer pain, they would not be more 
reluctant to cut. The proper method is, to 
‘prepare the plants for taking in long before 
the time for lifting them ; but it is too late 
to advise that. as it is to suggest pruning 
them at the time of taking them up. Even 
at this late day it is better to cut back the 
Geraniums to a good shape than to let them 
remain as_ they 
are. Of course 
each plant will 
have its own 


spect, and only 
general advice 
can be given. 





Cut back the long 
stems in such a 
manner that the 
plant will form a low, rounded head, and re- 
move altogether such branches as will make 
the head too much crowded. The two dia- 
grams will give an idea of what should be 
done; figure 1 showing the stems as often 


Fig. 2.—THE PRUNED PLANT. 
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needs in this re- 


knife has been properly used upon them. In 
pruning the stems, cut just above a bud or 
leaf scar. If the cut be made just below a 
bud, or half way between two buds, the stem 
will die down to the next bud below, leaving 
an unsightly stub. New growth will soon 


start, and the plant will, after a while, pre- | 


sent an appearance so greatly improved, that 
the owner will regret that it had not been 
done before. Geraniums are not the only 
window plants that need pruning to keep 
them in a neat form, but those who take 
proper care of their plants can do much of 
this by pinching with the thumb and finger 
nails, or removing altogether those buds that 
appear where a shoot is not desired. 


Improvements in Raising Vegetable 
Plants. 


ae ale 

The manner in which our gardeners have 
broken away from routine practice, and have 
devised methods better suited to their condi- 
tions and surroundings, is nowhere more 
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Hot-Beds with Fire Heat. 


BARNHART, ALLEGHENY CO., PA, 
all 


‘The diagram explains the arrangement, 
the double lines showing the frame, and dot. 
ted lines the furnace and flues. The arch of 
the furnace must be of brick, as I have not 
been able to find any stone that would stand 
even the moderate heat required. For an- 
thracite coal, the furnace should be 12 inches 
square and six feet long, witha grate; for 
bituminous coal, 18 inches square and four 
feet long; and for wood, three feet square 
and six feet long. The flues I have always 
built of small stones, and laid up without 
mortar; they should be six to eight inches 
square on the inside, and their top at least 
one foot below the surface of the bed; they 
are covered with earth in the same manner 
as a drain laid in a field. I make the flues 
along the sides of the frames, as I find that, 
built thus, the heat in the middle of the 
frame is such as to force tomatoes faster than 
over the flue. The flues should have a rise 


BY B. D. 


| of at least one foot in every 20 feet of their 


strikingly shown than in their appliances for | 
producing ‘‘ vegetable plants,” that is, young | 
| the right exposure, the labor of sinking a 


plants which in their early stage require spe- 
cial treatment,in order that they may be ready 


to be planted in the open ground at the proper 


season. Where one had to supply only enough 
plants for his own garden, he could get along 
with the old hot-bed—a frame placed upon a 
heap of fermenting manure. Such plants 
have of late years become articles of trade, 
and to raise them by thousands—indeed by 
millions—would be almost impracticable by 
the old methods. The placing of the manure 
in a trench, instead of in a heap, was a great 
help; the use of flats or shallow boxes for 
sowing and transplanting; the use of shutters 
instead of straw mats over the glass; the 
employment of prepared cloth as a substitute 
for glass, to protect advanced plants, are some 


| 


| 
| 
! 
| 


of the improvements in this department of | 


length, and one in 15 feet would be better, 
If a place can be selected at a hill-side with 


furnace pit may be avoided. If bituminous 
coal is to be used, the frames should not be 
over 50 feet in length, as the flues become 
clogged with soot and are difficult to clean 


if much longer. For anthracite the length 


| may be i25 feet, and the further end will 


be sufficiently warm for cabbage and let- 
tuce plants, using the warmer portion for 
tomatoes, etc. I have always burned wood 
with the fine refuse of our bituminous coal 
mines, and without any grate; but if an- 
thracite coal is used, a grate is absolutely 
necessary. There must be an air chamber 
immediately over the furnace, otherwise the 
soil there will become too hot and injure the 
seeds or plants. The top of the furnace is 
covered with six inches of earth, and above 





gardening. One of the greatest 








innovations is the substitution of [7 
fire, instead of manure, for heat- 
ing the beds. In some localities | | 
manure is very scarce, or can not 
be had at all, and some substi- | | 
tute must be found, hence in | 
such places beds have been heat- 
ed by means of fire for several 
years. At present, some of the (| 
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largest establishments, especially , 
in the Western States, use such 

beds altogether, while gardeners in the older 
States have low propagating houses, heated by 
hot-water pipes. Such houses are vastly more 
convenient than beds, but they at the same 
time cost many timesas much. In the houses, 
nearly all the heat is utilized, as the pipes are 
surrounded only by air; in the beds with 
flues about as much heat is wasted as is used, 
the fiues being in contact with the earth, 
heat is conducted away in all 
equally, as much going downwards, where it 
is not needed, as passes upwards. Still, where 
fuel is cheap, this is offset by so many 
advantages, that heating by this method 
is becoming general. We are glad to have 





directions | 


' a description of the manner of constructing | 


beds to be heated by flues from a correspond- 
ent in Pennsylvania. This, which is given 


elsewhere, comes from one who has grown 


plants by this method for six years, and finds | 


it so much more satisfactory than the old 
hot-beds that he wishes others to know of it. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING FRAME, FURNACE, AND FLUES OF HOT-BED. 


this is placed a flooring of boards, or flat 
stones, the latter being the most durable. 
This flooring is placed two inches above the 
earth that covers the furnace, thus forming 
an air-chamber two inches high beneath that 
end of the bed. This chamber extends the 
whole width of the frame and for six feet be- 
yond the furnace. An opening is left under- 
neath the frame at both sides to allow the 
hot air to escape. The chimney is made of 
four boards, 16 feet long, two of them six 
and two eight inches wide ; it must of course 
be well stayed to resist storms. I have found 
the advantages of such a hot-bed to be that, 
when once made, it lasts for years; I can 
start it at pleasure, very early if need be, and 
keep it as warm as is necessary. With the 
ordinary hot-bed, should the cold weather 
continue longer than the heat of the manure 
lasts, you are almost helpless, while with 
this system the heat can be kept up as long 
as cold weather lasts or heat is needed.” 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


ga’ For other Household Items see ‘‘ Basket”? pages. 
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Salmon—Good and Economical. 


Fresh Salmon are a superb table fish, very 
nutritious, but of late years so scarce as to be 
used only by those able to pay from 25 cents 
to $1 a pound, according to the season and 
locality. The great canning establishments 
on the Pacific Coast are changing all this * ; 
and if the Fish Commissions are properly 
aided by the General and State Governments, 
our Eastern rivers will ere long again furnish 
them in abundance. We now get, at our 
country grocers, 8-ounce cans of nice fresh 
salmon for 18 cents retail, while sirloin beef 
costs 20 to 25 cents per lb., and pound for 
pound is less nutritious. The canned salmon 
is very convenient to keep on hand for 
emergencies, and even for common food. 
This fresh, canned salmon is usually cooked 
enough for immediate use, but may be treated 
in various ways. The following two excel- 
lent recipes are given to the American Agri- 
culturist by the Lady of a member of the 
U. S. Fish Commission at Washington . 

CREAM SALMON.—Take out the contents of 
a pint can, and remove all bits of skin and 
bone, drain off the fluid, and mince the fish 
fine. For a white sauce, boil a point of milk, 
thicken with 2 tablespoonfuls of corn starch, 
and add 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, with salt 
and pepper to one’s liking. Prepare 1 pint 
finely powdered bread crumbs. Puta thin 
layer of crumbs in bottom of a pudding 
dish, then a layer of the minced fish, then a 
layer of the white sauce. Repeat these layers 
for the whole, ending with crumbs. 
bake in the oven until the top crumbs are a 
handsome brown. This is a delicious and 
nourishing dish for breakfast or tea, and is 
served as a fish course at dinners, 

SALMON CROQUETTES.—Prepare the fish just 
asabove. Mix it thoroughly with an equal 
quantity of boiled rice, adding a little melted 
butter, and salt and pepper to taste. Mould 
into small sausage-shaped forms, and roll 
them first in finely powdered crackers, then 
in beaten egg yolk, and again in the cracker 
crumbs. Fry in hot fat like doughnuts. A 
palatable, nutritious food, easily prepared, 
and as the egg prevents the entrance of much 
fat they are readily digestible. 





Comfort from Newspapers, 


Many years ago, in one of the severe win- 
ters when there was much hardship among 
the poor, a city paper suggested that old 
newspapers, spread over the bed, would form 
an excellent substitute for blankets and cov- 
erlets. This brought upon the journal a great 
deal of harmless ridicule from other papers, 


ly. Inthe matter of bed-clothing, especially, 
Wwe are apt to associate warmth with weight, 
and do not consider that there is no warmth 
in the coverings themselves, but that they 
merely prevent the heat of the body f) om 
passing off. Whatever is a poor conductor of 
heat will make a warm covering. Paper it- 
self is a poor conductor, but still poorer are 
the thin layers of air that are confined when 





* Columbia River, Oregon, ships over 26,000,000 Ibs. 
canned salmon this year ; Sacramento River, 7,680,000 


enema nga Pacific Coast rivers enough to make up 
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ribbon handle, of a color to match the rest ; | 
this should be sewn securely to the hat, and 
be tied in a bow with long ends. 
answers to carry it by, and also to hang it in 
a convenient position against the wall. 
lows of a great variety in the material for 
the lining and other interior fittings ; taste- 
fully and strongly made, this forms a pretty 
as well as useful present at a slight outlay. 
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two or three newspapers are laid upon one 
another, A few newspapers laid over the bed 
will keep one much warmer than some of the 
heavy, close-woven blankets. We do not pro- 
pose newspapers as a substitute for blankets 
and comforters, but it is one of those make- 
shifts that it is well to know. In travelling 
one may, by the aid of a few papers, secure 
a comfortable rest in a thinly-clad bed, and 
if we can not afford to give a destitute fam- 
ily a blanket or a comforter, we may show 


! 
{ 
| 


| 





them how to increase the usefulness of their -| 


thin coverings by stitching a few layers of 
newspapers between them. It may be well to 
remind those who grow window-plants, that 
by removing them away from the window, 
and arranging a cover of newspapers over 
them, they may be preserved from harm in 
severely cold nights. With the plants as with 
ourselves, it is not so much that cold comes 
in, as that the heat goes off, and often a slight 
protection will prevent the escape of heat. 


The Shepherdess’ Work Basket. 


We some time ago saw a design for an ea- 
sily made and neat work basket, to which 
the makers gave the ~~ 
name of ‘‘Shepherdess.” : a 
Thinking that it may S 
afford a useful hint to 
those who have not 
completed the list of ar- 
ticles they intend to 
make for Christmas 
presents, an engraving 
is here given. The 
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THE SHEPHERDESS’ WORK BASKET, 


foundation is a cheap, but strong straw hat, | 
one of a girl’s or child’s size being most suit- 
able, taking care to select one with a graceful 
brim. The edge is to be trimmed with box- | 
pleating of any color that may be fancied, or | 
that one may happen to have. The various | 
articles for the furnishing of the bag are to | 
be made and covered with material of a | 
color similar to, or harmonizing with, that of | 
the edging, over which white-dotted Swiss- 
muslin should be placed. There ought, of 


course, to be a pin-cushion, a place for the | 


: | scissors and the like, besides | 
but it brought comfort to many a poor fami- | ©, besides a number of | 


bags or pockets of different sizes, all of which | 


are to be of strong material for a foundation | 
and very firmly fastened in place around the | 


brim. To finish the basket, put on a broad 


This handle 


It al- 
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| and important changes. 





About Raising Healthy Women. 
bs 

Perfect health is very rare, especially 

among women. Yet the difference between 

young men and young women, in this respect, 


is hardly as great as it was 20 years ago. Is 
not this because Fashion has allowed to 


| women and girls greater liberty in out- 


door exercise, for some years past? Also, 
because Fashion has slightly mitigated the 
barbarities of the feminine costume ? Women 
dress more warmly in winter than they used 
to do, girls wear thicker and more solid shoes, 
and looser waists, and all indulge more in cro- 
quet, skating, and other open-air exercises. 

Many things go to the making of a “ per- 
fect woman, nobly planned,” but good health 
is the foundation necessary for the perfection 
of all other gifts and graces. If we judge 
by results we must conclude that the old 
methods of bringing up girls were a mistake, 
especially among those who paid most atten- 
tion to what is called education. One danger 
to growing girls has been and still is 

Piaying the Piuno, 

The ill health of many a woman is 
especially due to excessive practice on the 
piano or other musical instrument, dur- 
ing her early girlhood. This practice 
exhausts vitality very rapidly. The close 
attention necessary to keep the time and 
discipline the fingers, and read the music 
correctly, makes a great demand upon 
the nerves. It is a very common thing 
to have near-sightedness developed by a 
course of music lessons. The spine suf- 
fers, not simply from the long sitting 
without a rest to the 
back, but because -of 
nervous exhaustion. 
To add music lessons 
to the regular course 
of study in our public 
schools, or to a ‘‘reg- 
ular course” in any 
school, is to do that 
which is very likely to 
result in an enfeebled 
consitution,or broken- 
down health. Either 
the music lessons 
should be confined te 
vacations, or given 
when the Miss is kept from school, or the 
music lessons should be short and few, and a 
very moderate amount of school work pur- 
sued in addition. The years between twelve 
and eighteen are years of especial peril, as the 
physical system is then passing through great 
Excessive piano- 
playing is one cause of ‘St. Vitus’ dance.” 

In Order to Keep Girls Healthy, 
dress them warmly in cold weather. In our 
cold northern climate, it is still an uncom- 
mon thing to find little girls (or girls of any 
growth), with their limbs warmly clad. Last 
winter I went to one of the principal stores 
in our State Capital, searching for woven 
merino undergarments for a girlof ten. I 
found none among the all-woollen goods 
which were long enough to reach to the ankle. 
They all were intented to stop short just below 
the knee. I have since seen these garments 
in cheaper grades (nearly all or entirely of 
cotton), of ankle length, and probably the 
fine all wool ones are sold in most cities. 

But I purchased flannel, as I had done be- 
fore, and made the under garments at home. 
There should never be any gap between this 
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and the shoe-tops, leaving a space covered by 
only the thickness of the stocking worn. 

Low-necked frocks and short sleeves have 
gone out of fashion, but feminine arms sel- 
dom are sufficiently clothed in winter. Even 
where a sack is added for warmth it is often 
sleeveless. The rule of health in this matter 
is to distribute the clothing equally over the 
body andlimbs. Skirts can never supply the 
place of long warm drawers, they are so 
flowing and changing in their adjustment to 
the figure. 

Children—indeed all of us—should be so 
warmly clad that we can enter a cold room 
without feeling a sudden chill, should be 
dressed warmly enough to sit and play or 
work in rooms moderately warmed and well 
ventilated. 

Insufficient Clothing. 

When there is a lack of warm clothing 
there is alwaysa drain upon the vital ener- 
gies which tends to break down the health, 
and this sometimes takes place when the 
victim has such a good constitution and such 
excellent health, as to be able to bear with 
impunity almost any neglect and exposure. 
I know of women who wear thin cotton 
stockings all winter, and who say that they 
do not need anything warmer in-doors, but 
these are not healthy women, and I doubt if 
their supposed ‘‘ feelings” correctly indicate 
the body’s needs. Those who dislike the 
feeling of wool in contact with the skin (and 
I think that this is much according to habit 
or use), can wear a thin pair of cotton stock- 
ings under woollen ones, which is better for 
warmth than two pairs of cotton stockings. 

Nourishing Food, Pure Air, Plentiful Sleep, 
and Happy Exercise, are all essential to per- 
fect health. Nutritious food is necessary for 
good blood, and this cannot be pure, unless 
clean, fresh air be bountifully supplied. 
Growth and repair cannot go on properly 
without the entire rest ot healthy, unforced 
sleep, and exercise of both body and brain is 
necessary to the heaith and strength of each. 


Shears .-- -Scissors----Knives, etc. ----Sug- 
gestions to Men. 
<— 

How the ‘‘men folks” would fret and 
sweat, grumble and growl, if they had to 
chop, mow, or whittle, or do any cutting, 
with blunt or round edge implements. Yet 
nine out of ten of ‘‘ women folks” do most 
of their cutting up of meats with dull knives 
—round edged, made barely usable by rub- 
bing them on a stove top—with an outlay of 
unnecessary strength and patience; bread 
slices are haggled into thick and thin forms, 
with dull, over-thick knives; long beating in- 
stead of cutting the hash meat fine ; and it 





makes one ache—as badly as their hands or | 


fingers ache—to see women trying to go 
through or shape a piece of cloth with shears 
or scissors, loose or rickety at the joints, and 
as for cutting edges on the blades, there are 
none.....THE REMEDY.—First, we would say, 
let every woman, young or old, learn to sharp- 
en implements, if necessary taking lessons of 
the men folks, or some one else. (We will 
give an illustrated lesson on sharpening im- 
plements in an early future number, that 
will explain the whole matter to women, and 
men too.)—Second, let every man, who is a 
man, having a house and deserving one, give 








minutes a month, ota an evening or rainy ‘day ’ 
will suffice to sharpen the shears and scissors 
clear to their points, tighten the joints to 
make the blades meet through their whole 
length—not so tightly as to strain the fingers, 
or so loosely as to let the cloth turn through 
uncut. Also, to grind off the round of the 
kitchen cutting and chopping knives, and 
put an edge on them ; ditto the table knives. 
—N. B. Sharp table knives greatly help and 
save the teeth, save time in eating, while very 
finely cut meats, afterwards masticed long 
enough to mix them well with saliva, digest 
far more easily, digest more thoroughly, and 
nourish and strengthen one much more. 
Sharpening knives often, pays well. They 
soon dull in cutting upon porcelain or China 
plates. In the absence of a good sharpening 
steel, a case knife can be fairly sharpened on 
the bottom edge of adinner plate. A thought- 
ful ‘‘ head of the house ” of our acquaintance 
often steps into the dining room in advance 
of the bell call, and quietly sharpens all the 
knives—especially if he has a suspicion that 
the steak or roast is not of the tenderest cut 
or cooking, and especially if company is to 
be present. 





A Saving « of Soap. 


We recently saw in 1 the kitchen of a N 
England house-keeper the contrivance ae 
figured. It consists of two cups of wire 
gauze, each at the end of a spring handle. 





A SOAP SITAKER. 


Left to themselves these cups spring apart 
by the elasticity of the ‘handle, but they are 
brought together and held in close contact by 
means of a simple catch. In the use of soap, 
the pieces become, after a while, too small to 
be convenient. This affair is intended to hold 
the small bits of soap, which are put in the 
cage formed by the two cups. The handle 
allows the soap to be used in the water for 
washing dishes or for other purposes. By 
shaking the cage in the water the soap is 
utilized to the last fragment. This useful 
affair, in Providence, where we saw it, is 
sold at the furnishing or ‘‘ notion” stores for 
the low price of ten cents, a sum which would 
very soon be repaid in the saving of soap. 


oo 


Baby's Clothes and Mamma’s Health. 
BY R. M. 
Sige. 

I know a smart little girl whose mamma 
has quite delicate health. Baby has always 
worn white dresses, but this fall her mother 
is making up flannel frocks, with the inten- 
tion of putting the old short white dresses 
over them for aprons. This would be very 
neat and pretty, but Miss Baby is only just 
learning to walk, and makes her seat upon 
the carpet much of the time. She must have 
a clean frock every day, so long as she wears 
white ones. Mamma has these to iron, 
though not to wash, for she hires her wash- 
ing done. But the ironing is mamma’s hard- 
est work, and her physician frequently cau- 
tions her against overwork, as she has quite 
a family to work for and wait upon. 
| Wouldn’t it be much better for her to discard 


personal attention to the household cutting | the white aprons and substitute neat white 
implements. 


Ten minutes a week, or twenty 





bibs, trimmed with the prettiest of strong 
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laces, if she likes, and pinned down, if a 
chooses, with a baby’s bib pin, or with some 
such ‘‘safety pin”? Mamma thinks the 
white aprons will be needed for additional 
warmth as the weather grows cooler, Why 
not put the added garment beneath the dress, 
as there is room? Or let baby wear a little 
sack, either one knit of zephyr, of which 
there are many varieties, or one cut from 
pretty flannel and pinked or bound with yp. 
bon? Baby’s first short dresses ought to be 
cut pretty long, so as to cover her limbs while 
sitting. Little stockings of best quality now 
reach above the knees. Some mothers, who 
can not afford to buy these, piece out the 
stocking legs with the tops of other old stock- 
ings. These will last much longer if little 
knee panties be worn—not drawers—which 
are troublesome and labor-making while g 
child wears diapers. The knee panties are 
made separate, each buttoning by one button 
on the side of a waist (running up to a point 
in that case), or by three or four buttons on 
the skirt waist, or on a waist made for the 
purpose. These should be made of strong, col- 
ored flannel, and save much labor in darn- 
ing stockings, besides adding to the child's 
warmth and holding the diaper in place, 

One thickness of stocking between the 
knee and the foot is hardly sufficient for win- 
ter weather. Under-drawers (cut separate, 
so that one can be unbuttoned at the waist 
and taken off without the other), made of 
flannel or of woven merino (mamma’s old 
stockings will do), or long warin leggings, 
should be worn, if the child, in a northern 
climate, is to be well protected from the cold, 

I spoke to baby’s mamma about. her read- 
ing. She said she never could get any time 
now for reading, and in speaking about her 
work, she mentioned the ironing as the great- 
est especially because the darling 
baby’s portion was so great. I believe that 
bright little baby would be more thankful a 
dozen years from to-day for a healthy, well- 
informed mother, than for one who had so 
used up her time and strength in attending 
to the little child’s wardrobe, that she has 
grown to be aconfirmed invalid with a poorly 
informed mind. 


burden, 


A Great Boon to Women 


The recent e3 volention of several patents on 
sewing machines attracts less attention than 
its importance demands. Among the many 
great inventions and improvements of the 
past two-score years, no one has contributed 
to the comfort and the health of woman 
the sewing machine, which has largely 
done away with the everlasting ‘stitch, 
stitch.” We have often written that it was 
the duty of every man to provide a sewing 
machine for his wife, even if he had to sell 
an acre of land, or part with a favorite horse. 
Yet $69 to $75, the price until recently of 
any of the really effective and useful ma- 
chines, was a serious item for hundreds of 
thousands of families. Multiplied efforts 
without number have been made to supply 
cheaper substitutes. For twenty years we 
have been on the outlook for them, and 
sometimes hoped that the end was obtained, 
but disappointment came. The ten and 
twenty dollar machines turned out a good 
deal of a bother, to say the least. 

But a great change has now come. Good 
effective machines, on tables, worked with 
foot pedals, those every way equal to the 
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late $60 to $ ; 
225 to $40. There are probably four fam- 


ilies who can manage to buy a $25 ma- 
chine, to one who can, or think they can, 
afford one costing $50 to $60. The $25 ma- 
chines possess all the parts essential to effec- 





tive work. 
these are due to the accompanying conven- 
iences, as @xtension tables, drawers, enclos- 
ing cases, etc. There are preferable machines, 
costing much higher rates, and worth the ad- 
ditional cost to those who can afford them. 
We speak of machines for the great masses 
who cannot—or think they cannot—afford 
the higher price of the more expensive and 
complete machines. 





—/:e- 


Keep a Bottle of Lime Water. 


If good milk disagrees with a child or grown 
person, lime water at the rate of 3 or 4 table- 
spoonfuls to the pint, mixed with the milk 
or taken after it, will usually help digestion 
and prevent flatulence. Lime water is a 
simple antacid, and is a little tonic. It often 
counteracts pain from acid fruits, from 
‘wind in the stomach,” and from acids pro- 
duced by eating candies and other sweets ; 
also “‘ stomach-ache ” (indigestion) from over- 
eating of any kind. A tablespoonful fora 
child of two years old, to a gill or more for 
an adult, is an ordinary dose, while consider- 
able more will produce no serious injury. 
A pint of cold water dissolves less than 10 
grains of lime, and warm water still less, 
Pure lime water, even though pretty closely 
corked, soon deteriorates by carbonic acid in 
the air, which unites with the lime and settles 
as an insoluble carbonate. To have it always 
ready and good, and at no cost, put into a tall 
pint or quart glass bottle, of any kind, a gill 
or so of good lime just slaked with water. 
Then fill the bottie nearly full of rain or other 
pure water, and let it stand quietly, corking 
well. The lime will settle, leaving clear lime 
water at the top. Pour off gently as wanted, 
adding more water as needed’ Some carbonic 
acid will enter, but the carbonate will settle, 
often upon the sides of the bottle, and fresh- 
ly saturated water remain. The lime should 
be removed and a new supply put in once a 
year or so, unless kept very tightly corked. 





—————— 


Don’t Spoil the Meats, 
i 


Any flesh heated sufficiently, will, just 
like wood, be reduced to charcoal (carbon) 
and water, and a little gaseous matter. The 
water and gas escape into the atmosphere ; 
the charcoal will remain, unless heated suffi- 
ciently in the open air to form carbonic acid 
gas, when that will also go off, leaving only a 
little ashes. Well, in roasting, baking, grill- 
ing or broiling, and frying meats of all 
kinds, every minute’s continuation of heat 
beyond just enough to coagulate the albu- 
men, does something towards changing the 
meat into charcoal, and charcoal is innutri- 
tious and indigestible. Further, rare cooked, 
fresh, lean beef, will digest and go into 
nourishment in 2 to 3 hours, while ‘ well 
done” beef, and well corned beef need 4 to 
4’/. or 5 hours to digest in strong stomachs, 
and longer in feeble ones. Nine-tenths or 
more of families cook meats too much, for 
health, for good digestion, and for getting 
the best nourishment from them. It is a 
matter of habit. Rare cooked meats, ‘‘ blood 


The higher prices of some Of | 








30 ‘machines, can be had for | rare’—that is, only barely well heated 


through—are far more digestible and nutri- 
tious, and when one “breaks himself into” 
the habit of eating them rare, they will be 
more toothsome than if ‘‘ well done.” These 
are facts; act in accordance with them. 





About Christmas Decorations. 


oe 

In November, 1878, we gave an article upon 
the decoration of churches, Sunday School- 
rooms, and the like, with engravings of sev- 
eral more or less elaborate though easily 
made designs. In the month following, some 
hints were given on decorating the home. 
Those who have these numbers will find 
them useful if they propose to ‘‘make the 
house glad,” as we hope they may, the com- 
ing Christmas. The time is so near at hand, 
that plans must be formed and executed 
quickly, and all that we can do just now is 
to give a few seasonable hints. It takes but 
a little green to give the house a holiday air 
(as the children say, ‘‘make it look Christ- 
masy ”), if that be well arranged. Fortunate 
are those who have long plants of Ivy grown 
in pots, as they have a capital material at 
hand, and one vastly better than any made- 
up wreaths. A few evergreen trees of small 
size and neat habit, in the hall, or on the 
stair-landings, go a great way towards deco- 
rating the house. Hemlocks, Junipers, 
Spruces, etc., etc., are often cut and put in 


place for this purpose. But in the warm dry | 


air of the house, these soon begin to drop, 
and cause that dread of all neat house-keepers, 





Fig. 1.—A LAMBREQUIN OR CORNICE, 


‘‘a litter”; hence it is vastly better to use 
trees with their roots instead. If the ground 
is still open, trees may yet be taken up for 
the purpose. Select from the edge of the 
woods, or from open pastures, small ever- 
greens that are well developed, that is, not 
one-sided, with branches reaching to the 
ground. These may be planted out in boxes, 
or small kegs of earth, taking care not to se- 
lect too large a ‘‘ flower-pot,” or the weight 
of earth will be too great for handling. The 
box or keg may be covered with cloth, or even 
paper of an inconspicuous color. A fewsuch 
trees will produce a pleasing effect. The ad- 
vantages of thus treating them are: they will 
hold their leaves very much longer than cut 
trees, and having 2 support at base, they may 
be put just where they are wanted, while, as 
every one knows who has tried it, a cut tree 
is an awkward thing to fix in place. There 
are two or more kinds of club-moss (Lyco- 
podium) to be found in the woods, especially 
northward. These are known also as Ground- 
Pine, and Bouquet Green, and in similar 
localities the Princess-Pines, or Pipsissewas, 
are also to be met with. All these are ex- 
cellent for making small wreaths—the deal- 
ers call them “‘ ropings ”—as they do not drop, 
and they hold their color well. The running 
club-mosses have long, slender, prostrate 
stems, that will allow them to be joined di- 
rectly into wreaths, but others require to be 
bound to a cord, and it is better to use a cord 
for all, as the material may be more evenly 





| pins and small tacks. 


distributed, and the whole stronger. There . 
are several evergreen ferns; indeed, there 
are few localities where one or more may not 
be found, and these are most useful for dec- 
oration. Unless living, in pots, they must 
first be pressed, before they can be made up, 
otherwise they will curl in drying, and be- 
come unsightly. The fern leaves (fronds) may 
be pressed in a few days by placing between 
old newspapers, under weights, and changing 
the papers to dry ones daily at first, and then 
every two or three days. When dry they 
may be made up in a variety of decorative 
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Fig. 2.—BANNERS WITH MOTTOES. 


forms. Figure 1 suggests the manner of ar- 
ranging ferns with dried or artificial flowers, 
or pressed autumn leaves, to form a lambre- 
quin or cornice. If intended for the window, 
it is better to have the foundation of thin 
board, which may be covered with dark paper 
or muslin, and the leaves, etc., attached by 
If the cornice is to 


' go above a picture frame or mirror, use a 


piece of colored muslin, or cambric, made 
very stiff with starch, and ironed smooth. 


| Lay the strip flat on the table, or, better, on 








the bed, and attach the ferns, etc., by means 
of pins, taking care that the pins are con- 
cealed as much as possible. Of course, those 
who are so fortunate as to have fresh flowers, 
can use them in decorating, but bright ber- 
ries and fruits seem more appropriate to the 
season, and some may still be found, unless the 
birds have been too busy among them. Ban- 
ners, with or without mottoes, fig. 2, are great 
helps in decorating, especially for large or 
public rooms. They may be straight across 
the bottom, or varied as suggested by the en- 
graving, which gives two forms. The smaller 
the room the nicer should be the work upon 
the banners. Large ones may be of common 
material, and have the edgings and lettering 





Fig. 3.—LATH LETTER FRAMES. 


made with leaves or green of some other 
kind stitched on. Those intended for the 
dwelling are most effective if of red or other 
warm color, and if quite small, the edgings 
are better if made of green ribbon or other 
green material. The lettering may be cut 
from paper, or, if one is handy at such work, 
it may be put on with water colors. Large 
letters are made with laths, and covered : oc- 
tagon letters, as in figure 3, are easily made. 
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The Doctor’s Talks. 
— ~< 

Some letters that come to me simply ask ques- 
tions, others, while they may ask questions give 
me a hint as to what the boy or girl has been look- 
ing at and thinking about. Of this last kind is one 
from ‘‘H. D. B.,” which asks a good many ques- 
tions, but it shows that he has been using his eyes 
and has thought about what he saw. I shall not 
take up the space to print his letter, but as I will 
let it suggest the topics for this “‘ Talk”? you can 
guess what he asked about. In the first place I 
can not tell him—no one can—why some 
Trees Drop their Leaves and Others Do Not. 

I can not tell you why snakes shed their skins 
and rabbits do not. In studying nature we must 
take many things as we find them. Wecan know 
the why and wherefore of many things, while of 
others we probably never shall know. But all trees 
—at least all of our northern trees-—do shed their 
leaves ; some are longer about it than others, and 


We Call these Evergreens. 
Though these trees are never without foliage, yet 





the leaves have their time for dropping ; some last | 


one year, others two, three, and up to ten or more 
years. The Palms, and other trees related to them, 
never shed their leaves, which hang on until they 
are beaten about by the storms, and wear out or 
decay. The leaves of most of our northern trees 
drop at the approach of winter. They have done 
their work, are ripe, and are ready to fall. Do you 
know what their task is? I can not now say more 
than it is to work over and prepare the crude liquid 
which the roots take up from the ground that it may 
be fitted to use in the growth of the tree. Im- 
mense quantities of water are given off by the 





leaves—evaporated just as much as if the water had | 


been put into the tea-kettle and boiled away. You 
know tbat water often leaves a crust on the inside 
of the tea-kettle. In some such manner the deli- 
cate cells in the leaf become encrusted, they are 
at leneth clogged, and being of no further use, are 
ready to fall. 
clings firmly to the twig, and in autumn it falls at 
aslight touch, ora breath of wind. 
The Fall of the Leaf 

is provided for long beforehand. Earlier in the 
season a line forms at the base of the leaf-stalk, 
showing just where it will break away, and a grad- 


the leaf-stalk and of the tree takes 


leaf comes away, leaving a clean, 
smooth scar—no ragged, bungling 
work. You can see these scars on 


several years. Especially large scars 
are seen on the twigs of the Hickory, 
Horse-Chestnut, aud vthers. As you 
exarfiine the trees, now that the leaves 


a twig of Horse-Chestuut, like figure 


1. It is something more than a mere 
stick. What is that handsome knob 
at the end, and the smaller ones 


along the sides? You need not to be 
told that these are Buds. 
Whatare Buds—what are they For? 
But before we try to answer this, 
Jet me say that you will find a great 
variety in the buds on the trees; all 
ere not so large and rounded as those 
of the Horse-Chestnut. The Beech, 
for example, has long and pointed 
buds. The buds of the Beech are 
covered with a dry papery couting ; those of Horse- 
Chestnut, and especially of the Balm of Gilead 
Poplar, are shining and sometimes sticky, as if 
varnished. By observing these differences you will 
soon be able to know trees by their-buds as readily 
as the woodsmen do by the bark. If you have 
watched the woods in spring there will be a day on 
which you can see a tint of green,and then a few 





Fig. 1. 


days after, the branches are no longer seen at a dis- 
tance, but the whole is clothed in green leaves. 
Where did these Leaves Come from @ 

Go to the trees and you will see. In place of the 
buds, you find young shoots, each bearing tender 
green leaves. The coverings of the buds have been 
broken, and have mostly fallen away, and a green 
shoot has pushed out. You will wonder if this 
shoot and its leaves were concealed within the bud. 


IST. 


| of small leaves packed closely together. 
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later leaves curl towards one another and Wrap one 
unother closely, or, as we say, it heads. In reality 
A Cabbage Head is a Terminal Bua, 
If you cut open a cabbage, as in figure 3, you will 
see that, like the Horse-Chestnut bud, it consists 
ret é Besides, 
we find in the axils of these leaves small buds 
which are to produce flower stems. When the 


cabbage is set out in the spring, the stem does not 


Yes, in some shape all this sudden display of , 
leafage which bursts upon us with so much beauty | 


and is so welcome in spring, has been sleeping in 
the bud all the winter. In some buds the leaves 
are well formed, though thin and small; in others 
less perfect, but there in some shape. In the win- 
ter you can tell by cutting open the Horse-Chestnut 
bud for example, just how many leaves the shoot 
would have,for they are all there 
in miniature packed away close- 
ly in their varnished case. Even 
the flowers may be seen in the 
buds of some trees—very small, 
to be sure, but the beginnings of 
flowers. The leaves on a tree 
are separated by a longer or 
shorter portion of the stem. 
The point where a leaf or a pair 
of leaves is attached to the stem 
is called the node, and the spaces 
between the internode. In a 
bud the internode is hardly to 





Fig. 2.—SECTION je seen—so short that the 
oa leaves apparently touch one 
another. When growth begins in spring, it con- 


sists largely of the 

Lengthening of these Short Internodes, 
—hence in most trees the growth in length for the 
season takes place very rapidly. When this has 
been made, and the leaves reach their full size, * 
there is a long time, several months, in which the 
tree appears to be doing nothing. But important 
work is quietly going on, a part of which is 

To Prepare for Next Year’s Growth, 
After a while you will find a bud (or buds) appear 


| at the base of each leaf-stalk, and a larger bud is 


ual separation between the parts of | 


place, so that when all is ready the | 


most trees, and some are plain for | 


have fallen, whut do you find? Take | 








You know that in summer a leaf | formed at the very end of the stem. 


These gradu- 
ally increase in size, and by the time the leaves 
fall, the twig or part of the stem that has madc its 
growth this year will present a similar appearance 
to the one noticed the winter before. This prep- 
aration for the next year’s growth, which is shown 


Fig. 3.—A CABBAGE HEAD CUT IN TWO. 














in such a striking manner in trees, takes places in 
other plants, in the cabbage for example. At first 
the cabbage bears a number of flat open leaves ; the 





| list of the Roman numerals with their value. 


elongate like that of the Horse-Chestnut, but the 
buds within start vigorously and push their way 
through the leaves, some of which loosen a little 
. . , 
and growing rapidly bear flowers and seeds, 
oe 
Our Puzzle Box. 
EASY LETTER ENIGMA FOR THE LITTLE ONEg, 
In good, not in bad, In give, not in spend, 
In gay, not in sad, In grudge, not in lend, 
In large, not in small, In ground, not in spade 
In gross, not in tall, In grown, not in made.’ 
In light, not in dark, In gate, not in latch, 
In dog, not in bark, In hinge, not in catch, 
In barge, not in boat, In lounge, not in seat, 
In song, not in note, In grain, not in meat, 
In grey, not in red, In grief, not in joy, 
In gold, not in lead, In girl, not in boy, 
Mks. Mayo. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
1. Iam composed of 13 letters : 
My 10, 5, 2, 1, is used as an ornament, it may 
cost less than a cent, or many dollars. 
My 10, 11, 13, 2, 7, comes from the farm. 
My 10, 4, 3, is forbidden in the Scriptures. 
My 12, 8, 6, is a fish. 
My whole is the name of a well-known states- 
man, Sr. Cuairk & De Leoy, 
RIDDLE. 
On with the carriage ever I go, 
Whether its course be rapid or slow. 
With my presence it cannot dispense, 
Tho’ to be useful I’ve no pretence. 
On stony pave I clam’rously cry, 
But sunk in mire more silent am I. 
Without me moves on the roiling sphere, 
But ever with shouting boys I’m near. 


We read, indeed, of music of spheres, 

If so, never reaching mundane ears ; 

Yet never a movement mortals make 

But I their ready tympanum shake ! 

In crashing thunder I fear inspire, 

But ecstacy wake with touch of lyre ; 

My: voice is muise from lips of love, 

{n wrath, as shriek of hawk to the dove. 

Wn. HENNEssy. 

“WHAT Is 17 ?”’ 


T hew IC Kedfle E W hen N Omanpur Sue T 
FP, a. 


METAMOREMS, 

(About once a year we introduce our Metamorem 
Puzzles; and for the benefit of those who do not 
possess the necessary books of reference, we give a 
You 
ali know that M stands for one thousand, D for 


| five hundred, C for one hundred ; but you may not 


know that every letter except J, U, and W, stood 
forsome number. We will take the liberty of let- 
ting two 5s stand for W. Here is the list :— 


A=500 G= 400 N= 900 T= 160 
| B=800 H= 200 O=11, or0 V= 5 
| C=100 baa | = 100 W= 5 
D=500 K= 250 O= 3500 x= 1 
E=500 L= 50 = 80 Y= 18 
F= 40 M=1000 s= 7 Z=2000 


(ExaMPLE.—100002507 = Cooks.) 
1. 20000100. 38. 100111900160. 5. 505001000100. 
2. 10015150. = 4. 2501160500. 6. 5111501900. 
DIAMOND. 
Down.—1. A letter. 2. A grain. 38. One in great 
distress. 4. A bud. 5. A letter. 
Across.—1. A letter. 2. To build. 3, A slave. 
4. To put forth. 5, A letter. 
Henry ALIceE DONOGH. 
PUZZLE. 
Take one-sixth of a dozen, five hundred and one, 
‘Then add one more hundred to finish the sum. 
If you do it aright you will certainly see. 
That fortunes have often been squandered by me. 








> 
Answers to Puzzles in the October Number. 


CrassicaL Acrostic.—‘1 am monarch of all I 
survey.” 1. Ida. 2. Aricia, 3. Melpomene. 4 
Mercurius. 5. Osiris. 6. Naiades. 7. Augias. 8 
Rhesus. 9. Capricornus. 10. Horta. 11. Omphale. 
12. Feronia, 13. Alcon. 14. Lycaon. 15. Lireope. 
16. Icelos. 17. Sterope. 18. Uranus. 19. Rhada- 
manthus. 20, Voluptas. 21. Electryon. 22. Years 
ley (Anna). 

ANAGRAMS, —1. Necessitate. 3. 
Presidential. 4. Household. 5. 


2. Obtained. 
Menagerie. 
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ameentood. ae Educated. 8. Inferior. 9%. Im- 
pressive. 10, Lengthwise. . 


‘Eg IN VIRGINIA ENIGMATIOALLY EXPRESSED. 
| ee Ringwood. 3, Charleston. 4, Wood- 
stock. 5. Moorefield. 6. Cloverhill. 

POSITIVES AND CoMPARATIVES.—1. Tit-titter. 2. 
Colt-colter. 3. Tail-tailor. 4. Wick-wicker. 5. 
Fault-falter. 6. Wrath-rather. 

TRANSITIONS.—1. Root—toot, trot, tret, tree. 2. 
Vest—best, beat, boat, coat. 3. Seas—sees, seed, 
send, lend, land. 4. Barn—bare,. bane, lane. 5. 
Room—boom, boot, blot, blow, slow, snow. 6. 
Moon—moan, roan, roar, soar, star. 4 Lge 9 
mead, read, road, goad, good. 8. Silk—sill, pill, 
pol, pole, pore, core, cord. 

Cross Puzzie.—1. Calvary. 
lute. 4. Revere. 

NUMERICAL Entioma.—Knowledge is power. 
| I_~usTRATED REBUS.— 


2. Cruelty. 8. Di- 


secines No. 488. —Man’s inhu- 

COD imanity to man, makes 

MOULD jcountless thousands 
COUNTR 7 mourn, 

EATER ANAGRAMMATICAL PIc- 

ARK 'TORIAL PROVERB.—Time 

¥ land tide wait for no man. 


' . . . a 
Out of which may be made—die, inn, mit, wood, 
meat, fan, and rat. 
SEE dip een 


Boys and 'Thimbles. 


——— 

No man can, like the writer, live sixty years, 
without often wishing he had learned to use a sew- 
ing-thimble well in his early boyhood, especially if 
he has gone about the world much. Buttons will 
come off, stitches will break, and how handy it is 
for boys at school, for men at a hotel, at a friend’s 
house, indeed anywhere away from home—often at 
home—to be able to whip on a button, stop a start- 
ing rent, and do many other little sewings, without 
calling on a woman, or perchance sending for a 
tailor, before being able to appear at a hotel table. 
One seldom, if ever, learns to use a thimble, if this 
part of his education has been neglected in smail 
boyhood. The writer*has travelled a good deal, 
and at a rough guess he has broken threads at 
least five hundred times in attempting to work a 
needle throuzh a button or garment without a 
thimble. Boys, take our advice, and every one of 
you learn to use a thimble well before you grow 
up. Doit this very winter; it is not feminine to 
doso. Dois, and if you live long you will many 
times thank us for this advice. 

pa i 

‘*Nem. Con.—Sine die.%*—There are many 
phrases that frequently appear in the newspapers, 
not pedantically but because they are brief and ex- 
pressive. Thus we often read of bills and resolu- 
tions passed in public bodies ‘‘ nem. con.”’—This 
means, passed without objection. Nem. Con. are 
abbreviations of the long Latin words Aemine con- 
tradicente, which mean: No one contradicting, or 
speaking against. The vote may not be unani- 
mous, but no one objects....Some young people 
may not understand exactly what adjourning 
sine die means, which is in very common use. 
The Latin word sine means without, Die is the 
Latin-for day. Adjourning sine die is the same as 
if the longer expression had been used, ‘ The 
meeting adjourned without naming any day for 
assembling again.” 





A PICTURE PUZZLE.—WHERE IS THE WITCH ? 





Those 'Fwo Boys. 
ade 

The other morning, on coming in from our coun- 
try home, we found standing in a corner of our 
office two lads 14 to 16 years old, whose down-cast 
looks and swollen eyes indicated troubled hearts. 
They desired a private talk. To be brief, they 
were in a strange city, hundreds of miles from 
home—penniless, and not knowing a single familiar 
face in this wilderness of people. They belonged 
to good families, 
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pirations. All boys have, and grown people too, 
but do not let these writers, who make up their 
stories because paid for doing it, lead you to imagine 


| there is, somewhere, on land or sea, an occupation 


| free from trouble. 


Among your friends, where 


| there is some one to care for and love you, is the 


best place after. all, despite the annoyances.—Do 
the best you can ; use every opportunity to improve 
and enlarge your minds by study and good read- 
ing. Above all, avoid such ‘story papers,’ as 





and as __ their 
fathers were sub- 
seribers to the 
American Agricul- 
turist, and they 
had read it, they 
had an idea that 
the Editor might 
possibly befriend 
them. Their sense 
of shame was so 
great that, as 
they confessed, 
they had passed 
the office several 
times before dar- 
ing to enter, and 
twice walked to- 
ward the dock, 
half resolved to 
end their troubles 
by jumping into 
the water, but 
the ‘‘ beyond the 
grave’’ held them 
back. Telegrams 
to and from their 
anxious parents 
certified to their 
identity. — How 
came they here? 
For years they 
had been perus- 




















ing Boys’ Story 
Papers and Books 
in which they 
had read tales of the sea, of life on the ocean, 
of visits to foreign lands, of the grand times on 
shipboard, of boys rising from ‘‘ before the mast”’ 


to be captains of great ships, etc., ete.—all so highly 


| vated. 








colored, that their imaginations had been capti- 
Their quiet home-life and studies had be- 
come painfully irksome, and so, after months of 
hoarding of pennies and dimes, they each got to- 
gether enough to pay their fare to New York, and 
a dollar or two more. Retiring to bed they 
stealthily left their rooms, met on a night train, and 
after twenty hours’ ride arrived here. For days 
they wandered along the docks, going on to scores 
of ships, seeking the positions they supposed open 
to them. They soon found that their dreams 
were not realities—very far from it. Rough sail- 
ors often drove them ashore. The enchanting 
ships were grim, often repulsive with the real odor 
of tar and worse. The forecastles were anything 
but the fine quarters they had fancied. Repulsed 
at every point, their last dimes gone for food; cold, 
wet, hungry, questioned by the police, and often 
in danger of being locked up as vagrants, they fi- 
nally inquired their way to our office. Funds in this 
case were telegraphed to us for their fare home, 
and they are now there, wiser boys to say the least. 
These are not the only similar cases that we have 
personally known of. Indeed there are hundreds of 
like ones every year—and unhappily, few of them 
end as well. The police records of this and other 
seaboard cities abound in them, though seldom pub- 
lished. Multitudes of such youth are entrapped 
into vice and crime. Occasionally one gets on 
shipboard, but in ninety-nine such cases in every 
hundred, they would fare better in a country jail. 
Boys, let the above true record be a lesson to 
each of you. These story papers are all the work 
of imagination, not pictures of real life. Often the 
most popular story writers are those who can tell 
the biggest lies in a way to make them seem true. 
You, boys, haye troubles and anxieties, and as- 








A GROUP OF TEN TRIBES OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 


they will always give you false ideas of the world. 





Indian ‘Tribe Puzzle Picture. 


—~»— 

Here is not exactly a story of “Ten Little Indi- 
ans,” but there are that number of tribes of the 
“Red Man.” It will not be difficult for the young 
readers to make out the names of these tribes. It 
would be a far different thing to find the tribes 
themselves, as some of them are extinct, or as it is 
sometimes said, have ‘‘perished from before the 
advance of the pale faces.’’ 

Some of the tribes here represented were once 
very powerful, and dwelt upon the lands now oc- 
cupied by the finest farms in the United States. 
How very different it must have been there when 
only wild men roamed through the unbroken for- 
est, hunting the various kinds of wild animals for 
their food, or fighting with other tribes for the pos- 
session of the land. Perhaps some of you know 
by experience something of the life of the Indians 
—and if you do not, many of you have fathers or 
grandfathers who can tell you interesting stories of 
the doings of the savage Red Men. The boys and 
girls of a hundred years ago knew much of them— 
and sometimes to their sorrow—but to-day the 
country is more settled up, and the Indians are 
growing less savage in their ways of life. 


A Problem.—Prof. Hyde, of Alleghany College, 
sends to the American Agriculturist the following, 
as occurring in Western Pa. : Forty-three years ago 
Mr. B— lost his wife. In looking fora tomb- 
stone he found one for $4, but two of them could 
be had for $7, Asa matter of economy, he took 
both, reserving one for himself, and it has now 
been put up to mark his grave. How many boys 
and girls can tell us just how much he saved or lost, 
reckoning compound interest, at 6 per cent, and the 
price of tombstones to have advanced 50 per cent. 
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POLAR BEAR HUNTING AND OTHER SCENES 


The Icy Regions of the North. 

My attention was first called, in an impressive 
way, to the wonders of the polar world by Dr. 
Hayes, who in a lecture told many wonderful 
things he and his party had seen while on a journey 
towards that portion of the earth which no man 
has probably seen—the North Pole. WhenI was a 
little child, and was taking my first lessons in 
Geography, it seemed to me that the earth was a 
great ball, and through the center was a rod of 
iron, which stuck out at the ends some distance 
above the surface. These ends I understood were 
the poles, and I sometimes pictured to myself a 
youthful adventurer, who, being more successful 
than others, found one of these poles, and climb- 
ing it, unfurled from its end, in triumph, the flag of 
his own country. I have outgrown both my early 
notion of the pole and the hope of ever dis- 
covering it. Nevertheless the polar world, or that 
portion of the earth’s surface in the region of the 
pole, is very full of interest to me. How different 
must be the life of the dwellers of the pola 
regions from that of the inhabitants of the tropics, 
or even of the temperate zone! Instead of tall 
forests and fields of waving grain, the surface of 
the earth is made up mostly of ice and snow, with 
mosses and small stunted shrubs to give some in- 
dications of plant life in that frozen country. The 
number of wild animals that live there is com- 
paratively small, and during the long winter— 








which is along night—many of them migrate to 
the southward, where they find a less severe cli- 
mate and more abundant food. 

But it is the people that dwell in the arctic world 
that perhaps interest us more than any features of 
the country itself. We give to all the people who 
live in the northernmost regions the general name 
of Esquimaux, pronounced £3-kee-mo; the name 
means ‘‘ eaters of raw flesh,’? and was applied by 
more southern tribes to those living far north of 
them. Why the Esquimaux should prefer to live 
in the regions of perpetual ice and snow, and suffer 
the severe cold of a dark arctic winter, rather than 
in the comfortable climate of a more southern 
country, I will leave for the young reader to decide. 
Perhaps the little Esquimaux man, and his still 
smaller wife, and even the baby Esquimaux enjoy 
their surroundings much better than we suppose. 
They take much comfort in their thick fur cloth- 
ing and the small and snug huts where often burns 
a warm fire. There is much, I have been told, in 
getting used to any thing, and this must apply to 
the dwellers of the frozen polar country. The 
little child is born into a cold world and knows not 
of the warm and balmy air of a June day in New 
York, or the mellow and pleasant air of a January 
morning in the sunny South. He may feel the 
cold ; his little feet may ache, but it is all taken as 
a part of existence, and the little fellow grows up 
surrounded with all the comforts—as far as he 
knows—of a very pleasant life. In early child- 
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IN THE ARCTIC REGION. 


hood he has the tender care of the mother who 
educates him into a longing for the adventures of 
the bear hunt, and the killing of the seal. The 
courageous dogs are his playmates, and from them 
he gains some of the training that fits him to brave 
the storm, and take delight in journeys with 
them across the trackless waste of ice and snow. 
The artist shows us, in the engraving, some of the~ 
out-door life of our northern brothers. The hunt- 
ing of the white polar bear is one of the leading 
occupations of the Esquimaux, as its flesh and fur 
and fat furnish many of the comforts of the home. 
The amount of tact and skill which the hunters 
exercise in obtaining this valuable game is said to 
be wonderful, and even the dogs are so expert that 
their actions seem almost human. They seidom 
engage in a contest of strength with the bear, but 
in various ways retard his movements until the 
hunter arrives, when he is killed by a deep thrust 
of a lance, plunged into the left side below the 
shoulder. The central picture shows a polar bear 
at the moment of receiving a death thrust from a 
skillful hunter, while the dogs are still worrying 
the game. In capturing the seal, the hunter watches 
with a great degree of patience at one of the seal 
holes. So soon as the seal comes to the surface of 


the water to breathe it is struck with a spear and 
captured. Various forms of instruments are shown, 
whole or in part, on the borders of the engraving; 
in the construction and use of these the hunters 
Uncie HAL. 


exhibit great ingenuity and skill. 
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All the prize lots of butter, eighty-three in number, of 
the recent London Dairy Show were salted with Hig- 
gin’s Eureka Salt. The Higgin process has revolution- 
ized the dairy salt business of Great Britain.— American 


Dairyman. 





A Rare Opportunity. 

The most advantageous offers yet made will be found 
in Hon. Dantex F. Beatry’s Piano and Organ adver- 
tisement in this issue. Get in your orders for Christmas 
and New Year's presents without delay. Read the ad- 
vertisement. Send to Washington, New Jersey, for his 
latest Illustrated Catalogue. 

‘A beautiful oil chromo of President Garfield, 20x24, is 
given to the patrons of ‘* The Great American Tea Com- 
pany.” See card in another column. 


Buying shoes for children’s wear 
with the A. 8. T. Co. Black Tip 








‘R.H.MACY 


| 





upon them means just this: shoe 
bills reduced one-half, and perfect 
at the toe until the shoe is worn 
out. Parents can prove this by | 
giving them a trial, Trade-mark 


on front of every Tip. 


THE FARMER’S WATCH. 
Endorsed by the Agriculturist. See page 216, 
May number, 1881. Made to wear. Keep time 
and not break down. Stem Winder and Setter. | 
German Silver Nickel-plated Case. Thousands | 
sold and no complaints. ——— says: “It | 
will perform quite as satisfactorily a8 many | 
that cost several times as much.” Circulars free. 
$10, by express. J.S. Birch & Co., 38 Dey St.,N.Y. 


MARK’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


With Rubber hands and feet. First Premiums. 
New Patents with important improvements. The 
most reliable comfortable and useful. Illustrated | 
amphlet of 120 pages, containing valuable in- | 
f iormation sent Free to those giving satisfactory | 
pm description of their case. U.S.Government Man- | 
Seufacturer. Soldiers’ attention specially invited. 


RKS, 691 Broadway, N. Y 















A REVOLUTION IN- 


PLOWINC. 


The Greatest Advance in Fifty Years. 

The Ground plowed ; all sods, stubble, and 

weeds buried; the soil thoroughly pul- 

verized, aerated, and left a fine seed-bed, 

without harrowing, rolling, or tramping: 
ALL AT 


One Operation, 
ADDRESS FOR CIRCULARS, 


Sackett Plow and Pulverizer Co., 
198 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| 
USE THE VERY BEST. | 
“ Trade Mark.” | 








ANNATTO. 


L. E. RANSOM, 34 Maiden Lane, N. Y, City. 
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i4th STREET & 6th AVENUE, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND RETAILERS 
OF THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FIRST-CLASS 


DRY GOODS 
FANCY GOODS 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


MACY’S 


SANTA CLAUS 


HAVE ALWAYS BEEN SYNONYMOUS TERMS. 
OUR IMPORTATIONS THIS FALL ARE HEAVIER, 
AND EMBRACE A LARGER VARIETY OF 
TOYS, DOLLS, AND HOLIDAY GOODS 
THAN EVER BEFORE. 


CATALOCUES SENT FREE. 
N. B.—As we open our HOLIDAY 
GOODS, mail orders will be filled 
and shipped on any date desired. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


ayhne wd oo ton FooD 

or infan 

fs every where. hey ren: 

tcine, but a steam-cooked food, 

suited to the weakest stomach. 

Take no other. Sold by druggiets. : 
abel. 


WOOLRICH & Co. on every 
GENTS Wanted to canvass for our Ne 
Wash-board. See cut, page 506, Nov. N Magy 9 coi og 
TYSEN & TOTTEN, 24 Dey St., N. Y. 





























The Methodist, 


Bright, Independent, Religious. 


_BEST METHODIST WEEKLY. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


& 00. 





| 


December, 1881, FREE to New Sub- | 


scribers for 1882. 
Rev. D. H.. WHEELER: Ds LEDs....00...0cc0ess Editor. 


Specimen Copies sent Free. 
GOOD CANVASSERS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 
highest cash commissions. 
H. W. DOUCLAS, Publisher, 
No. 15 Murray Street, New York. 


The 





| Rev. DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D.,......Associate Editor. | 


COMMON SENSE 





CHAIRS and ROCKERS. 


Send Stamp for Illustrated Cata- 
logue to the Manufacturer. 


2F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N. Y. 


&@ Special Discount on First Prders. 








Every buyer should 
elect an Organ 
at guarantees good 
Every day work and 
Years of service. 
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Every Estey Organ 

Sold is made 

Throughout with } 

Equal fidelity, and \ 
ears of experience 


prove this to be best for seller and buyer, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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ASBESTOS: 


LIQUID PAINTS | 


ROOFING, 


BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 


Sheathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c 


I. W. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS. 


Johns MT¢ Co, 87 Maiden Lane, WN. ¥. 











rms free, 
editorial notices in this paper. 





=) =e = ole) 4 


Containing {20 Large Eyed Needles, all Kinds, 
including D » W. . ° 

ONEY RETURNED. If you done trinsic worn ite gents teen 
S TO OUR RES 


on’t think it worth 
PONSIBILITY we refer you to the repeated 






Sample 25c. 
Agents wanted. Circular and 


THE LONDON NEEDLE CO,, 22-24-26 4th Ave., N. Y. 














| Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns | 


Are now becoming a necessity to every COLLEGE, SCHOOL, SUNDAY SCHOOL, an 
‘ng the most attractive method of OBJECT FEACH 


the lessons on the minds of Students 5 


4 CHURCH in the COUNTRY, as a means of IMPRESSING 


As a feature of ANNIVERSARIES and FAIRS, an exhibition witha STE REOPTICON or MAGIC LANTERN always meets with favor. 


VIEWS illustrating every subject of SCIENCE, FOREIGN TRAVEL, BUILDINGS 
LIFE OF CHRIST, Old and New T 


EST, BIBLE LANDS, 


estament History 


AND PLACES OF WORLD-RENOWNED INTER- 
" Copies of Celebrated Painting: 


Statuary. and Evils of 


y 
Intemperance, ctc., etc. Our catalogue also gives lists of views suitable for illustrating the Weekly International Sunday School Lessons. 
[2 The Stereopticon so successfully used, and which formed such an attractive feature at the Chatauqua Lake Assembly, 
was manufactured by T. H. McALLISTER. 116-Page Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS. 


** Note.”’—In every locality there is an opening for any person to do an excellent business in giving Magic Lantern or Stereopticon Exhibitions, with an assortment of 


interesting pictures, to Sunday Schools and Public Audienees. The first cost of an outfit is small, compared with the business that can 

inducements to a person with small capital, There is no difficulty in learning the working of the instruments, and, as no hea 
The running expenses are very slight, the profit large, as from $10 to 

e people. Only make an inteliigent public aware of the fact that you are prepared to give such enter- 

tainments, and you will have no difficulty in procuring engagements. 116-Page Lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


T. EX. McALTAISTER, Mfs. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New Work. 
*,*A series of Bronze and Silver Medals, also Diplomas from Centennial, Amer. Inst., Kings Co. Fair, etg. The Largest & Best Assorted Stock in the Country. 


to persons wishing a light business, 
who use proper means to 





ring the entertainment before t 


$30 pe 


be done, hence offering great 
work is required, it offers inducements 
r night is often received by those 
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K.BLISS & ONS. 
ARCLAY S™ NY. EEDS 


ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK 
FOR THE FARM AND GARDEN. 
300 illustrations ; 150 pages; indispensable to 
all interested in gardening ; mailed for 4 
cents to cover postage. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 
An illustrated quarterly devoted to the 
Garden. CHOICE SEED PREMIUMS GIVEN 
TO EacH SvupscriBer. Volume II com- 
menced April 1881. Only 25 cents @ year. 
Sample free. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay St., NEW YORK. 











New and Rare Winter Flower- 
ing Plants.—New Fruits, 
Dutch Bulbs, &c. 


New Pears, new Peaches, new Cherries, new Grapes, 
Strawberries, &c., with a large stock of all kinds of Fruit 
trees, shrubs, &c. 

iTCH BULBS.—Large importations, direct from 
the leading growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs. Beau- 
tiful Hot-house plants, Dracznas, Crotons, Orchids, Winter 
Flowering Plants, Roses, &c., well grown. Cheap. 

Catalogues mailed to abplicants. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 








HANDBOOK OF PLANTS 


ETER HENDER 


Author of talc for Profit,** ** <p a Florie 
eultare,” ** Gardening for Pleasure,”’ etc. 


PROPOSES TO ISSUE 
ON THE FIRST OF JAN- 
UARY, ONE OF THE 
MOST ATTRACTIVE 
SMALL FRUIT CATA- 


LOGUES EVER PUBLISHED. Applications for it will be 
filed and catalogues sent promptly. Address E. P. ROE, 


















Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. an work is designed to fill a went that pnateur 
roi essiona orticulturists have ong felt—t 
MY CATALOCUE FOR {1882 OF need of a concise yet comprehensive Dictionary ef 
N i‘ : Plant -_ embraces the Botanical Names, Deri- 
Small Fruits, Roses, Vines, and Shrubs, vations: Linnman, and Natural Orders of Botany o 
e' 
Will be Issued Early and sent Gratis to any address. Plants, up Lae time with conelaeinstruc- 
H tions for propagation and culture. reat care 
Cet It Befo ra B uying. been given too : taining all known local or common 
names; and a comprehensive glossary of Botani 
CEORCE S. WALES, Rochester, N. Y. and General Horticultaral terms and practices is 
also given, which will be found of great value, even 
LEGAL TENDER STRAWBERRY. to the experienced Horticulturist. 


Productive as the Crescent ; firm as the Wilson; large, It is a large octavo volume of four hundred p 
handsome, delicious. Will be offered by subscription. New prin mted on Ene paper, _— ey Soata bound in 
White Strawberry, the Fairy. Orient, and Satin t £ $3.00 post-p 

Gloss a grand success the past season. Manchester, Mt, receipt o a 

Vernon, etc. Early Prolific and Reliance Ras berries, OUR COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 
still ahead. 20 acres pow in bearing. Kiefer and Lecont 
Pear wood in quantity. All the best Small Fruit Plants. 
Prentiss and other choice Grape-vines, Trees, etc., at - he 
prices. Send for List. J.C. GIBSON, Woodbury, N. 


GRAPE VINES. 


All Leading Varieties in largesupply. Warranted 
true _- name. Priceslow. Also, the celebrated 


EW WHITE GRAPE, 












For 1882, sent free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON&CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 












by hd 


THE VERY BEST QUALITY, 
And at nasties prices. Price-List for Dealers Sree. 


FRANCIS BRILL, 
Seed Grower and Dealer, 
‘RHEAD, Long Island, N. Y. 


FOREST TREES. 


TREE SEEDLINGS, SEEDS and EVER- 
GREENS at lowest rates. 
Postals cheerfully answered. Prices free. 
Ww. W. JOHNSON, 
Snowflake, Antrim Co., Mich. 
















Wy ANTE ~ Honest, , Capable Men, to sell Trees, Shrubs, 
Grape Vines, Roses, &c. No previous experience neces- 
sary. Salary & expenses paid. J. ¥F. Le Clare, Rochester,N.Y. 





EACH TREES A SPECIALTY.— Other Fruit 
Trees and Plants “) ae 
SY JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 
















RUMSON NURSERIES. 
SPECIALTIES 


Peach and Apple Trees, American Elm, 
European Mt. Ash, Carolina Poplars, 
Maiden-hair, and Mapies, Send for prices. 


B. B. HANCE, Agent, Red Bank, N. J. 


HOP CULTURE. 


I have imported from England a Special Manure for Hops, 
such as is used largely in the County of Kent. 

Analysis and prices sent on application to me # 159 Front 
St., New York. GEO. E. WHITE. 


PEARCE’S IMPROVED 


Cahoon Broadcast Seed Sower, 
SO Te Mp The rapidly increasing 
y Zsale of these machines 
2 proves their super —, . 
AThey do the work of 5 











Work than can be done 
<—by any other means 
= whatever. Sow all kinds 
== of cleaned seeds. Price 
$6. Sold in all large 
markets, 










SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
Antrim, N,. H., 


Hardy Perennial Plants 


Are increasing in popularity because they are 

Hardy, their roots living through the winter—and 

Perennial, appearing year after year in the same place. 

They include the most beautiful kinds that bloom all 
through the season, from earliest spring to latest fall. 

Autumn is in many cases the best season for settingout 
these plants. 

Sent for free descriptive Catalogue of the largest collec- 
tion in the Country—including Hardy Climbers, Flowering 
Shrubs,Lilies,Phloxes, Ferns, etc. Also choice native plants, 

WOOLSON & CO., Box 180, Passaic, N. J. 








ase. Origin. a. 
arly as Hartford. Size 
VERGIENNES and color of Catawba, 
oferta. oodislona. Keeps 

5 m® until April. bates into 

Se 3 Raisons. Champion 

etic Quince, hardy, produc- 

Ai tive, large, good keeper. 


y 2ERRY 
Send stamp for Price and Descriptive List. Also Address F. L. I , 
Trees, Small Fruits, etc. - Canandaigua, N.Y., 


7s. HUBBARD, Fredonia, W. y. for Illustrated Circular, 


Price of Trees, &c 


i C. VAUGHAN, |T OOLS 


FOR 
SEEDSMAN, GARDENERS, 
42 LA SALLE ST., NURSERYMEN, 
: FLORISTS, 
Chicago, Ill. FARMERS. 


Send for new List. I make these tools a specialty. 








Strawberry Plants, 
POTTED AND LAYER, 


For summer and fatty lant- 
ing. Aiso other Plants, @Z 
Vines, Trees, etc. 


Catalogues free. 


J. 8S. COLLINS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 
KIEFFER, the Blight Proof Pear. Peach, Apple, 

and other trees. Wilson and Kittatinny 
B. ~ Queen and Reliance Raspberries. Price-List Lure: 





















S.C. De Cou, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 
DRILL 4 : 
The Standard of America. . _ ,4 Ze 
: : d 77m 3 
Admitted by leading Seedsmen Ae ae Rae E 
and Market Gardeners every: ~ = REE Sy ae 
where to be the most perfect and — 


' The earliest good Sweet “om in the world, and 
80 recognized by Seedsmen, who place it always at 
head of their ists, thus attesting that great lew of 
Nature, that “the Further north seeds are grown, the 
earlier and better their_product will be.” These are 


reliable drill in use. Send for 
circular, Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 








_ . My Fence is self-supporting, is not pa- the most northern Seed Farms on this Continent. The 
tented, and can be built without digging | rinciple finds further silustration in our Squaw Corn, 
post holes. My treatise on fencing de- | Red River Co ‘h Star Golden Dent Corn, St Paul 
scribes it, and other new kinds of fenc- Tomato, Minnesota Amber Sugar-Cane, Red_and 
ing, and will save $25.00 on every 100 rods : Yellow Onions, Beets, Carrots, Wheat, Potatoes, Peas, 


built. Send 30 cts. (three silver dimes Beans, etc. Sixth poe Catalogue now ready —Jfree. 
for it, and poet eK of the following T. M. METCALF, St. Paul, Minnesota, 

-remiums: No.1,1 Dozen paper hand- p] . rte? 
kerchiefs; No. 2, Kendall's Horse Book, Seed Grower, Jobber, and Impo 
100 p.p.3 No. 3, The Sucker’s Visit to 














Mammoth Cave. No. 4, A Two-foot Box- ; ENTENIAL AND GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND ]) 
— oe a Order by numbers. ffs mA. Pr U.S. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN ; & 1878, 
amps taken ddress, RICE, arr 12q ==C | Price, p= 
WALDO F. BROWN, 0,) furs #0 070 hes oa 1200 
Oxford, Ohio, Box 75. ra ony. , 
~~ AND BONE, AND SHELL MILT. te aL 
ce $5. Power Mill, Price $40. AND i aoe si 
pe ee furnished. LOS oie BALES Twice AS 
FrRaNK WILSON, 45 Delaware St., Easton. Pa. ; LE IS F 





ren 
IZDRESS FOR, ARCO 
PEP. K.DEDERICK.& CO. ALBANY, NY, 


Bookwalter Engine. 


Compact, Substantial, Economical, 
and Easily managed. Guaranteed 
to work well and give full power 
claimed. Engine and Boiler cem- 
lete, including Governor, Pump. 
c., at the low price of 
3 Horse-Powe r....8240.00 
4 280.00 
% “a “ 355.00 
8 ¥ id 440.00 
G2Pui on Cars at Springfield, Ohio. 


JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 
Sprinefield, Ohio, 


or 110 Liberty St., New York City. 








Bowker’s 
Phosphate 


FOR WHEAT AND FALL CROPS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| 

| 

BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, | 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 














It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 

The character of LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
has been substantiated beyond all question. 

They are the STANDARD for Quality. 

Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops 
under our own cultivation. 

Ask your Storekeeper for them in original 
sealed packages, or drop us a postal card for 
prices and Catalogue. 

Wholesale trade prices to dealers on application. 


Founded 1784, DAVID LANDRETH & SONS,?! and 23 S. Sixth St, Philadelphia. 4 
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RIDE RAL TI ER EIEIO Soe 
° 


i a our =. on 
— Yor our large Il- 

fustrated Catalogue of 4 
everything for the Farm 

































































— 









or Garden. It costs MANUFACTURED BY 


nothing, but will Savi & CO,, Philadelphia, Pa. 2 
a Whiteley, Fassler & Kelly, 


a 24 Farm Grist Mills | manutacturers of CHAMPION REAPERS AND MOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. ° 


And Corn Shellers. | eEBNER’s LEVEL TREAD HORSE 

OVER 25000 NOW IN USE | powER WITH SPEED REGULATOR. ENSI LAG E. 

causal Price of Mills, $15 to $35. ‘ — 

Shellers, $5. Don’t buy » Mill or 

Sheller until you have seen our terms 
ss => and Mlustrated Circular. Address 

LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


‘Superior to ~Sesas =A 
C e T O O | Ss, a“ in the | srcenner's mmprovea Little Giant Thresh- 


ng Machin 
Market. | ‘: Union” Feed Cutter, Circular and Drag Saw Machine, etc., 
HA Y CUTT | Send for Catalogue. Heebner & Son 
| — FOR CIRCULAR. | Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 
thing fr Monarch and Young America 


CORN SHELLERS en P CORN & COB MALLS, | 


| 400 Illustrations. ae 
ly Mills made with 
diese cn ag Cast Cast-steel Grinders. 


FARMERS BOOK !.2.cotu& ce. mimacree’ Ross Giant & Little Giant 


er. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Also Corn Shellers, Feed Cut- 
THE KEYSTONE PORTABLE 
STEAM DRILLER. 









































w nITM, haavaeiiet 
MOTB MD. LOO OF IMMENSE SIZE, WEICHT, 
STRENCTH, AND CAPACITY. 


THE MASSILLO Ni PO NY MILL Guaranteed the Best Cutter for the Business, 


STRICTLY PORTABLE, Send for Circulars to 


E. W. ROSS & CO., ; 
FULTON, N. ¥. 


BALDWIN’S Ensilage Cutter. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
Only three Feed Gears. 

Thoroughly tested during the 
season of 1879 and 1880 and “oe 
a grand success. Fitted with 
Patent Safety Balance Wheel. 
June No. American Agriculturist. 
. Send for circular containing full 
_— —" sions vey testimoni- 

& CO., Mfrs., 


‘ ters, Cider a Send for cir- . CUTTERS. : 
cults and prie For Ensilage and Large Stock Raisers. 


















Suppiles a long felt want 100 Sold in 
Ninety Days. 

Every owner of a Farm Engine located in moderately 
timbered country can find profitable . on the 
year | round by purchasing one of these M 

owner of a timbered lot is interested in havin 

} one f these Mills in his neighborhood. No more haul- 
j ing logs to mill. All the waste sav 


9 66 ” | ved. 
Males’ “Perfection” Ridin ing  § wee“ pie 
my tosize and Weight. Nuns girs \dustaple ~—»,-Ss RUSSELL & CO., Massillon, 0. 












For. Drilling Artesian and ordinary Water we ells. Tes 
wells for minerals, Air-holes for shafts Shallow Oil Wells, 
ete. Send Stamp for illustrated circular fo R.M. DOWNIE & 
BRO., Patentees, Sole Owners and Builders, Allegheny, Pa 






Wee ¢ FIERFONT U.8. 4. 
THE BELLE CITY 


Eusilage & Feed Cutter, 


Best Ensilage and Feed Cutter 
in use. 

















Cuts All Kinds of Feed. 
Strong, Durable. Can be run by 
Wind Power. It has no equal. 
Send for Circular and name 
this paper. 





has more Power, longer and quicker 
Stroke, than any other machine. Can 
Sa, make 120 strokes to 

the minute. A boy 
of 15 can do the 
work of 2 men. 





VY AMINES Agents Wanted DAVID LAWTON, 
Sy / Sear ics §.MALES& CO, Racine, Wis. 
Ay = 240 W. 2d St. 





Cincinnati, 0. 










IS patent portable Mulay Saw Millis ada 

em any locality, will saw any kind of 
and will do as much work (power and Sontote’ be- 
“0 considered) as the best Circular Mills. Its 
frame, head-blocks, and working parts 
“gas, are of tie most substantial and perma- 
nent kind, being made entirely of iron 

— steel. It is usually set up 

n from one to two ha time. 
iti is ceuacaity driven by threshing en- 
gines of not exceeding ten horse power. 
improvement over 2) It cuts AA 2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber per 


Pda The Mill and Engine may conveniently be 
comp henge cea . Branch Office, 15 Park Row, New York. Sparated by two men. “end for ciroular. 


t 
A > 
for warchouse use. HARRISON’S DROLANAPOLIS IND. —— A. = 


fe ea STANDARD GRINDING MILLS FEED MILL 
All Iron but the Hopper. 


ct ee Tee 
ress, S. FREE- 
MAN & SON, EI FOR STEAM, WATER, 
WIND, HORSE, OR 
Cheap, Effective, & Durable, 
JAN BE peUN a? ANY 


THE “CENTENNIAL”? FANNING MILL. 
THE BEsT MILL IN 
THE WORLD. It sep- 
arates Oats, Cockle, 





and all foul stuff 

_— Wheat. Is also 
S persect | coma of 
Flax, 

Clover, Pe ': ail kinsis 

of seeds. The great 











ine, Wis. 


ARTESIAN WELL 
DRILLING & MIN- 
ERAL_ PROSPECT- 
ING MACHINERY, 


and how to use, is fully illustrated, explained * highly recommended 
t ty the * American Agriculturist?? in the November Number 1879: 
Page 465. Send for it. Portable, low priced, worked by man; horse or 





, 
HAND POWER. 


Possessing great capacity, 
and warranted durable and 3 Se from 6 to 30 bush- 
7 els per hour, according to 
economical. size. Send for Catalogue 


Send for new Illustrated “A” and prices. 
eterm power, Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 


Winter or Summer ‘and very profitable. Can get good wells in earth or Catalogue. Address, Uz S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., 


rock anywhere, W2 want the names of men that need wells. Send for Estate of 
tilustrated god -list and terms to Agents. EDw. HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 


Pierco Well Excavator Co., 29 Bose Street, ‘ne York, U.S. A. * e 
- ; GET THE BEST FARM Mount City Feed Mill. 
I. X. ee SPRING TUG LINK GRIS M OUR LATEST INVENTION. 
~ CASTSTEEL GRINDING PARTS. The most rapid grinder. ever 


TEED MORE DURABLE. made. We make the only Corn and 
FAKE LESS POWER and See Sp (ob Mill with Cast Castasteel 
WO = 























rinders. R A fail to furnish 
Sroot, will ee. a Mill. 
ifferent mail and sizes. The only 
Mill that sifts the Meal. We also 
make the 






Send for Catalogue. 


W. L- BOYER & BRO. 


' Affords the greatest protection to HORSES, Harness, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wagons, Plows, Mowers and Reapers. Reliable and guaran- MFRS. OP THE UnNton HorsE-POWER AND THRESHERS. 


teed as represented. Protect your Horse, ave your money, Celebrated Big Giant. 


by procuring tt lebrated D. RIS R & CO.’S 

L. Spring Tug Link. ask your erteaee man for them, or SCROLL SAW DESIGNS yen re et na 
send stamp for Circular to D. RISHER & CO., e J. A FIE LD & CO., St. Louis, Mo 
79 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. | Send for New Catalogue. L.H. RUSSELL, Stratford, Ct. re . aimee . : 


Patented 
* Feb. 3d, 1880. 






































[1 )ECEMBER, 











eH. 


FOR 1882 IS AN ELEGANT BOOK OF 150 PAGES, a COLORED FRONTISPIECE OF 


FLOWERS, and 1000 IT 
TABLES, and DIRECTIONS 
Present. d 


for excellence by anything in the 
VICK’S SEEDS AR 


E THE BEST 


LUSTRATIONS of the CHOICEST FLOWERS, PLANTS and VEGE- 
FOR GROWING. ‘ 

Send on your Name and Post Office address, with 10 Cents, and _I will send_you a copy 
a quarter of its cost. I publish both an English and a German Edition. Paper and Printing and 
country, and the Illustrations are in the highest style of _a 
IN THE WORLD, 


It is handsome enough for the Center Table or a Holiday 


postage paid. This is not 
matter are not surpassed 


rt. 
The FLORAL GUIDE will tell you how 


to get and grow them. . “ . : 
VICK’S FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 1% Pages, six Colored Plates, and 500 Engravings. 


For 50 Cents in 


VICK’S LUSTRA HLY 


23 C 


aper covers; $1.00in elegant cloth. In German or English. 

iL TE N MAGAZ 

many fine Engravings. Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. Specimen num 
ents. ‘Address, JAM 


NE —32 Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and 
ers sent for 10 Cents; 3 trial copies for 
ES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





WEBSTER 





Get the Standard. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED, 
containing 118,000 Words, 
3000 Engravings, and a New 

Biographical Dictionary. 
HE Standard in the Gov’t Printing 
Office,—32,000 copies in Public 
+ Schools,—sale 20 times as large 

as the sale of any other, 

B a oe in a Family, in helping its 
members to become intelligent. 
Best aid for TEACHERS and 

> SCHOLARS, in SCHOOLS, 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 


| AGENTS! 


AGENTS! 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
A true Story, wild and_sad, by the 
Ty noted author and poet, Joaquin Mil- 
| | {8 ler. This book, filled with romance 
) | and adventure, is fascinating «as 
‘i ~ § a novel, and pronounced by all to be 
The Greatest Indian Story of the Age. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN to sell this work. Send 
for circulars and see our extra inducemerts. Address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct. 





PRACTIC AL’ ire 


The great problem solved. The individual carefully con- 
sidered from the age of responsibility up to maturity,in ree 
Education, Home, Society, Etiquette, 
Amusements, Dress. Love, Marriage. Busi- 
ness, &C. How Bread-Eaters are to be Breads Winners, 
The volume abounds in striking thoughts, rare information 
and intense common-sense, Full-page colored plates--each 


ABook of Rare 


ONE A GEM. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Send for circular, full description, terms. &c.. address, 
J.©. McGURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa 








GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

se eS of the natural laws which govern 

the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough toresist every tendency todisease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us, ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. Made simply with 
boiling water or milk. Sold in tins (only ¥-lb and fb), labeled 
JAMES EPPS & CO.,Homeeopathic Chemists, London, Eng. 
New York and Chicago: SMirH & VANDERBEEE. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR ACENTS. 


RAMBLES Through our 


Country. 


A new, fascinating, and exceedingly instructive Q@eo- 
graphical Game, that entertains both old and young. 


Agents Wanted, Ladies or Gentlemen, 


Now is the time to take orders for Christmas Delivery, 
send for description and liberal terms. Address 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct. 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE. 


The Bicycle, as a permanent, 
pa road-vehicle, is an ac- 
<nowledged fact, and the thou- 
sands in daily use are Constantly 
increasingin numbers. It com- 
bines speed and endurance that 
no horse can equa. and for plea- 
sure or health is far superior to 
any other out-door sport. The 
art of riding is easly acquired, 
and the exercise is recom- 
mended by the medical profes- 
sion a8 a means of renewing 
health and strength, as it brings 
into action almost every muscle 
of the body. Send 3c. stamp for 
24-page illustrated catalogue, 
containing price-lists and full 
information. 


THE POPE M’P’G Co., 
No. 597 Washington St,, 
Boston, Mass. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT. 
_ Treatise on improved methods. Tables, yields, 


EE prices, profits, and general statistics. 
| AMOS STOUFFER, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Pocket Cannes ~ 
FOR ONE DOLLAR- BY MAILIS CENTS EXTRA. 
Hocientific andinolructine 
| ; 5 
| SP toy for Sone; rerotpiucing 
| from An motores cofare. 
|" SOLD BY OPTICIANS & TOY DEALERS-WHOLESALE DEPOT: 
lMekom Hanover t Ca, 8% MoardenSane 4, 























AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT ano SHADOW 


kar by John B. Gough<4 
This is the best book to make money on ever offered to_you. 
It is the fastest selling book ever published. For Pathos, Spicy 
Humor, and_Thrilling Interest it is without a peer. Ministers 
say “God Speed it.” Everyone laughs and crys over it. 
Tens of Thousands are now waiting for it. Itisthe “booming” 
book for Agents. (7° 4th thousand in press. 1000 Agents 
wanted, men and women. Now 1s the harvesttime. Erclusive 
Territory, and Special Terms given. 0-7 Send for Circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Martford, Conn. 


FIRS 
OLD 
BOOK 


Farmers»: Making VWIANNING'S 


&25 to $50 per week selling 


ILLUSTRATED STOCK BOOK. 


Over 1,000 PAGES, and 400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
If you want profitable work, send at once for particulars. 
c. R. BLACKALL & CO., 25 Great Jones St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED for MARY CLEMMER’S 
“Ten Years in Washington,” including a history of 
LIFE AND DEATH OF GA D. 
It portrays the “inner life,’ wonders, marvels, Inysterics, 
secret doings, etc., of the Capital, “as a woman sees them,” 
gives sketches of The Ladies of the White House, and is 
the best selling book out. It includes 48 Jine illustrations with 
portraits of President and Mrs. Garfield. Send for circulars, 
with Extra Terms to Agents. A grand chance to make money. 
Address, The Hartford Publishing Co., 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTIN 


Presses and outfits from $3 to $500 
Over 2,000 styles of type. Catalogue and 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 


L E. RANSOM, 34 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY. 
e Importer of Annatto and Dairy Coloring. 





\ CATALOGUE, just issued by ESTES & 
LAURIAT, 301-305 Washington Street “ op- 
posite old South,” Boston. Illustrated, 
Standara, and Rare Books at very low 
prices. FREE to any address. Send postal. 


































Wonderful Invention 
FOR 
LIHATING ROOMS 
Of Any Size Quickly ! Always Ready ! 

No Firesto Build! _ 
No Ashes! No Smoke! 
No Bad Gdor! No Dirt! 
No Chimney Flue Needed. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 
ae ce 
THE SIR WILLIAM 
AND 
MAYFLOWER, 
are the two leading Oil Stoves and Heat- 
ers in use. Easily changed to a Cook 
Stove. Also Students and other Styleg 
of Oil Lamps, at lowest prices. 
¢# Sendfor a Circular. 
HUFF & BRANIARD, 
224 6th Avenue New York, 

























BEST IN THE WORLD. 
MADAME GRISWOLD 


Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets, 
Dress-makers delight in 
fitting over them. Every lady 






ufywho desires Health, Comfor 
Vand Elegance of form, should 
wear these corsets. They are 
unequalled, and being made 
in various styles and lengths 
are adapted to all forms, Phy- 
Bicians highly endorse them. 

Shoulder-Brace Corsets for 
Misses or any who are round- 
shouldered, and Abdominal 
Corsets with Band for stout 
adies a specialty. Ladies in 
attendance to show and fit the corsets. Prices $1.50 and up- 
ward. Corsets made to order on short notice. Sold only by 
lady agents, and at 

MADAME GRISWOLD & CO’s 
CORSET PARLORS, 


923 Broadway, Corner 21st Street, New York, 
("LADY SOLICITORS WANTED. 


MUSIC 


100 Popular Songs, words and music, 30 cts. 100 
Comic Songs, words and music, 30 cts. 100 Sentimental 
Songs, words and music, 30 cts. 100 Old Favorite Songs 
words and music, 30 cts. 100 Opera songs, words an 
music, 30 cts. 100 Home Songs, words and music, 3 
cts. 100 Irish Songs, words and music, 30 cts. 10 
Kthiopian Songs, words and music, 30 cts. 100 Scotch 
Songs, words and music, 30 cts. Any four of the above 
lots for One Dollar. All of the above for Two Dollars. The 
above comprises nearly all of the most popular music ever 
published and is the st bargain ever offered. Order at 
once. Postage Stamps taken. Pianoettes, Violins, Guitars, 
and Musical Instruments at low prices. 

World Manuf. Co., 122 Nassau St., New York. 


PATENTS. 
W. H. DOOLIT'TLE, 


(Late Ass't Commissioner of Patents). 


Attorney at Law and Solicitor of Patents. 
No. 916 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


EX=SOLDIERS and their HEIRS 


should all send for sample 

copy of that wonderful 
paner, The World & Soldier, published at Washington, 
».C. It contains Stories of the War a Life, Scenes 
from the Battlefield, and ¢ thousand things of interest to our 
country’s defenders. It is the great soldier's paper. It con- 
tains all the Laws and Instructions relating to Pensions and 
Bountys for soldiers and their heirs. very ex-soldier 
should enroll his name under the World & Soldier 
banner at once. Eight pages, forty columns, weekly, $1 
ayear. Sample free. Address - 
WORLD & SOLDIER, Box 588, Washington, D. C. 


in cvery 

County 
in the United States and Canadas 
to take the exclusive control of territory 
for the salo of the celebrated FOLLETT’S 
LAMP TIP pronounced tho greatest in- 
vention of this century, A mecessity 
to every Oil Lamp. Saves trim- 
ming tho wick. Positively pre- 
vents smoking or flickering. All 
smell from oil obviated, and doubles 
the light, fits any Lamp. Sells at 
sight. Agents can realize handsome and 
steady incomes. A sample Tip supplied 
to Agents by mail for 15 cents, currency 
or stamps. Address immediately for cir- 
culars, terms and territory, 


FOLLETT LAMP TIP CO., 
3 Park Row, New York City. 
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ROBBINS FAMILY, WASHER : 


is self-operating, requires no rubbing or 
other iabor, does not wear or yellow the 
clothes, and works in any boiler or wash pot. 
Sent prepaid to any Railroad Express Otiice 
east of Rocky mountains on receipt of $3.50. 
Good Agents wanted, male and female. 
Send for illustrated circular, testi- 
monials, references, &c., to 
i BISSELL M’F’G CO., 

50 Barclay St., New York, N. ¥.) 
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Rev, Leonard Bacon, D. D. 
Hon. A. H. Stephens, 
and others 
recommend 
them. 








iy \MA.< _ vosition — a 
Se <= send for circular to 


FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Haven Conn. 
THE LIGHT RUNNING 


$9) Manison SEWING MACHINE 












i liable ; € 
aaah a. Endorsed by the American Agricultur- 


ist, étc. Liberal discourts and sole right to Agents. 


CHINE CoO. 
ee hg Broadway, N. Y. 


Health Undergarments 
for Ladies & Children. 

-?) The Combined (Vest and 
Drawers in one) made in all | 
weights, of Merino and \ 
Cashmere. Chemilettes, 
Emancipation, Dress Re- 
form and Comfort Waists. 
Corded Waists a spectalty. 
Latest improvements in 
Hygienic Undergarments, 
Braces and Abdominal Sup- 
porters. Illustrated Pam- 

hlet free. ca es 

& CO., 6 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 











MRS. A. FLETCHE 





If you want to buy 


Clothing for Men orBeys \ 


B either ready-made or made 
Hto order, do not fail to f 
Nag send. for our Catalogue 
%:. ‘PeLARGEST-RETAIL | 
§ CLOTHINGHOUSE mANERICA 


v) 








TO KEEP or prevent 
IT Secondary 
FERMENTA- 

SWEET , TION. 


rE 

IMPROVED PRESERVING POWDER 

It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
reliable and absolutely harmless to the human system. 

SEND 35 cts. for a sample, forwarded free ; sufficient for 
40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 Bbls., $1.50, re- 
ceiver to pay charges, or $1.80 by mail, prepaid. Price 
lower in larger quantities. 

W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 
Ma aaa 


SRNNNREEN 


HOLLY and DEMAS 


BRACKET SAW 


Children’s Educators and Money-Makers. 
Holly BracketSaw $3, DemasBracketSaw and Lathe $8, 
We guarantee either of these machines to give better 
satisfaction than anything heretofore offered. Boyscan 
Or more Th than anything d De sitar at. 
In prizes, ranging from $25 to $250, are rollal the 
finest work on either machine, Prizes are so arranged 
that the beginner has just as good a chance as the ex- 
pert. Wemake aspecial offer whereby any boy can get a 


i» BRACKET SAW 
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With one of these machines he becomes independent, 
can earn what spending. money he requires, and in ma: 
instances establishes himself in a profitable business. 
For Illustrated Catalogue and Manual of Sorrente 
and Inlaid work, address, with 3 cent stamp, 
A. H. SHIPMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 














Machine of Latest Style—superior'to | 
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The Scientific American says: **'Whe Herald || 


of Health contains more 


that comes to our sanctum.’’ 


The Heraldof Health 


For 1882, 


Nov. and Dec. Nos. Free to New Subscribers 
who send in their names Now. 
The following are some of the articles: 


| Hygienic Treatment of Consumption. 


| many times its cost in 








Diseases of the School Room. 

Feeding the Brain. 

Digestion and Indigestion, with Practical 
Hints on. 

Twelve Precautions Against Diphtheria. 

How Women May Become Healthy. 

Malaria, Its Cures and Prevention. 

Weak Backs, and Simple Remedies. 

Lameness of the Sides, Sprains, etc. 

The Hygiene of Wells and Well Water. 

Sanitary Marriage and Parentage. 

How to Keep Children Robust. 

Catarrh, Sore Throat, Weak Eyes, Weak 
Lungs, 

How to Train Feeble Children, etc., etc. 
This Journal is for the people, and saves them every year 

octor’s bills, pain, ill health, and 

helps every one to live up to his best, enjoy life and 

prolong it to old age, rear and train beautiful and healthy 


children. It has received the highest endorsement from 
the very best sources, 


$1.00 a Wear. Samples 10 Cents. 


sensible | 
articles than any other magazine 


THE BEST PREMIUM YET. 
THE BEST PREMIUM YET. 


THE BEST PREMIUM YET. 


Every subscriber sending 81.00 and 10 cents for postage, 
shall receive free a new book of over 200 pages, by Mrs. 
BERTHA MYER, entitled 


How to Govern Children. 


This work is the best book of its kind ever written, and 
worth its weight in gold to any parent. Worth $1.00. 
Also just out: 


Hygiene of the Brain and 
Cure of Nervousness. 


By M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. 
“Get this book and read it, for 


it abounds in practical, valuable | 


lhnowledge.°’’— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 
PARY I. CONTAINS: 

How the Nerves Act. 

Has Nervous Activity any Limit ? 

Nervous Exhaustion. 

How to Cure Nervousness. 

The Cure of Nervousness (Continwed). 

Food in Nervous Disorders. 

Fifty Important Questions Answered. 

What our Thinkers and Scientists Say. 

Nervousness in Girls. On Headaches. 


Resting the Brain. Hunting as a Remedy. | 


Mental Hygiene for Farmers. 
Recreation in a Work Shop, ete., ete. 
Price, by mail, $1.50. 


This book and the Herald of Health for $2.00, without pre- | 


miums:; with premium, #2.10. 

CLUBBING.—We will send Tne HERALD or HEALTH 
for one year and any $4 magazine, both post-paid, for $4.25. 
The list includes the Atlantic Monthly, Harper's a 
Scribner’s, Harper’s Weekly, and Harper's Bazaar. Add 1 
cents for Premium. 


Tue HERALD of HEALTH Will be sent for one year, with 


for $8.2; with the Phrenological Journal—g2— $2.50 ; 
with the New York Weekly Tribune—#2—for 
any $1.50 Monthly for #10, wtth 
Chemistry—@1—for & 
Monthly for #00. Add 10 cents for Premium. 
Catalogues of Scientific and other Books free. 
M. L. HOLBROOK, 
13 & 15 Laight S¢., New York. 


| St. Nicholas—¢3—for $8.40; with Demorest’s arg | 
50, with | 


the Boston Journal of | 
1.%—Herald of Hoalth and any $1.50 | 


1 | 
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| per annum. 
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containing a great variety of Items. including many 
good Tints and Suggestions which we throw into smalier 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 
In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel= 
dom repeated, as those who desire in- 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted. 


Back numbers of the ** American Agri- 
culturist,*? containing desired articles, or 
those referred to in the ** Basket” or 
elsewhere, can usually be sent post-paid 
for 15 cts, each, or $1.50 per volume. 


Terms to New South, Wales, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Europe, etc.—To several in- 
quirers. Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
Regulations the price of the American Agriculturist 
(either English or German edition), including postage 
prepaid through, will be covered by 7 shillings sterling 
This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orders, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd Com- 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N. Y. Oity at a 
slight discount, which the publishers wiil cheerfully pay. 
For Club rates (postage included), sce pages 542 and 
550, and reckon the shilling sterling at 22 cents. 





Good Directory for Things Wanted. Many 
thousan4 \etters come to the Editors every year (some 
with and some without ‘ return postage *’), asking where 
they can obtain from trustworthy parties, implements, 
animals, poultry, seeds, plants, fertilizers, and a great, 
variety of other things, all of which questions we try to 
answer when we can. But nine out of ten of these Iet- 
ters, and much valuable time of both writers and corre- 
spondents, would be saved, if the inquirers would take 
the little trouble required to just look through the adver- 
tising columns, where usually, in one number or another, 
several parties announce the very things asked: about. 
We try to keep out all parties not trustworthy. If any 


| mistake occurs, after all possible care, we can only ac- 


knowledge to having been deceived, for we do not admit 
any advertisers whom we would not ourselves patronize 
when wanting the things they offer. (The Editors 
have the “veto power” over any and every advertise- 
ment proposed for these’ columns.) It will always 
pay to read through the business columns to see what is 
offered and by whom, and useful hints are often derived 
from reading what others say and how they say it. New 
ideas are thus started up in one’s own mind.— When corre- 
sponding with any of our advertisers, or sending for 


| catalogues, etc., it is well to state that you are a reader 


of this Journal. They will know what we expect, and 
what you expect of them, as to prompt and fair treatment: 





What Reading Does.—An Illustration. 
—We seldom give space to printing the letters from our 
readers that refer to the good work done by this Journal, 
many thousands of which have been received, and which 
are both gratifying and stimulating to the Editors. We 
will transgress on our rule, and give an extract from 
one, F. J. Baxter, Esq., attorney at law, Braxton Court 
House, W. Va., who has been a reader during 8 or 10 
years past. Writing recently, he says that while travelling 
through the wilderness portion of the State, he was 
overtaken by nightfall, and so sparse were the inhab- 
itants that he had to goa mile from the road to find a 
farm-house where he could put up for the night. The piace 
was rough, but everything in-door and out-door seemed 
to be so arranged for convenience, and the people ap- 
peared to be so well informed in all matters pertaining 
to country life, and so different from what he observed 
in the vicinity, that he could but speak of it, expressing 
his surprise. His host, in explanation, stated that for 


| 25 years he had been a reader of the American Agricul- 


turist, and spoke strongly of what 1t had done for 
himself and family. “I sawaround hi the practical 
benefit of many of the hints and suggestions of the 
paper of which he has been so devout e# reader I was 
more than ever forced to the conclusion that the circula- 
tion of a paper of such excellence must do a great deal 
to improve and make happier the homes of theusands of 
people. I expect to read it myself as long as I live (law- 
yer as I am), and shall take every opportunity tc 2nceur- 
age its circulation. .. .” 
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Frost—Posts—Stone Walls. 


scat 

On dry soils, fence posts and stone walls are 
little disturbed in winter. A soil freed from all 
water that will drain out of it, expands but little, 
and room for this expansion is supplied by the in- 
terstices between the particles. But if the soil is 
saturated with water, this expands about an eighth 
of its bulk. If wet soil around a fence-post freezes 
8 inches deep, it will expand upward 1 inch, lifting 
the post that much up from the unfrozen soil be- 
low, and it will seldom settle back when the top 
ground thaws out. Freezing 16 inches deep, 
will raise the post 2 inches. Every successive 
freezing and thawing continues lifting the post un- 
til the fence sags or falls over. (In a similar way 
alternate freezing and thawing breaks and tears 
the roots of growing plants. Two or three light 
freezings are worse than one deep one. A mantle 
of snow saves this winter killing, by preventing 
successive freezings and tearings. Winter crops— 
as wheat, grass, etc.—will endure the severest cold, 
if it be only one steady freeze, and the injury is far 
less on naturally dry, or on drained soils). 

Stone walls are thrown out of order, not by the 
uniform freezing of the whole soil under them, but 
by the unequal freezing and expansion of different 
parts of the soil around and under them, and the 
quicker thawing and settling of those portions most 
exposed to warmth of the sun. A ditch, or deep 
furrow, along one or both sides of a wall, to drain 
off the saturating water, will prevent sufficient ex- 
pansion and contraction of the dry soil to dis- 
turb it. A like result may be obtained by drain- 
ing the soil in which fence posts stand. Where 
this is impracticable, the only remedy is to drive 
the posts down each spring as much as they have 
been drawn up. On this account sharpened, or 
tapering, or rounded bottom posts are much 
preferable to those cut square off on the lower 
ends, as these partly scrape off the side soil, filling 
the space below when driven down after lifting. 
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Pork, Hams, and Bacon. 


Several who have had no experience ask about 
the preservation of pork, hams, etc. One precau- 
tion should always be observed: the carcass must 
not be cut up until it is thoroughly cool. In most 
eases the hams and shoulders are smoked, and the 
rest put in pickle as salt pork, or the thin parts of 
the sides are also smoked, salting down only the 
thick back pieces. The pork being cut into pieces 
of convenient size, a layer of salt is put upon the 
bottom of a barrel, and the pieces packed edge- 
wise, scattering over and around them salt at the 
rate of eight lbs. to every 100 lbs. of pork, placing 
an abundance upon the top layer. Pure water is 
then poured in to fill all the spaces and thoroughly 
cover the whole. If need-be, weights must be used 
to keep the meat below the surface. Hams and 
other parts to be smoked, may be salted by putting 
them in a pickle or dry salted. Various recipes are 
given for a pickle for hams; the following is a 
good one. For every 100 Ibs., take 7 Ibs. pure salt, 
3 pints of molasses (or 2 Ibs. brown sugar), 4 oz. 
saltpeter, and 6 gallons of water, or enough to dis- 
solve. Heat to boiling, skim, and when quite cold, 
pour over the hams, etc., packed in a tub or barrel. 
The meat should remain in pickle one to two 
months, according to thickness; four to six weeks 
for shoulders and side pieces and two months for 
hams, when they are taken out and hung in the 
smoke house. Dry salting is sometimes more con- 
venient; we have followed both methods with 
equal success. Mix thoroughly 12 Ibs. fine salt 
with 2 quarts of molasses and 8 oz. powdered salt- 
peter. The hams, etc., are to be rubbed well with 
this, and Jaid skin side down on a platform arranged 
to catch any drip that may come from them; the 
rubbing is to be repeated at the end of a week, ap- 
plying it three times, and then smoke. The only 


use of saltpeter in cither case, is to give the meat a 
red color, it is not necessary to its preservation. 
We h wve given a number of plans for smoke houses; 
the chief point to be observed is to have the smoke 
sufficiently cooled before it reaches the meat. The 
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meat should be smoked from 10 to 20 days accord- 
ing to the amount of smoke; the slower it goes 
on the better will the smoke penetrate the meat. 
Corn cobs are often used for producing smoke, but 
any hard wood, such as hickory, oak, or maple, 
will answer. The meats may be allowed to remain 
in the smoke house, or they may be packed in dry 
oats or in ashes, to keep them from the flies ; when 
packed in ashes, it will be better to first wrap in 
old cloth or paper. They are sometimes covered 
with bagging, which is made impervious to in- 
sects by one or more coats of thick lime wash. 


—> 


Implements—20 to 50 per cent Loss. 
Ss 

Wagons, plows, harrows, rakes, in short any im- 
plement that with good usage and protection will 
last eight years, will become weak and defective, 
and generally useless if exposed during four years 
to dews, rain, and sun. It can not be otherwise. 
Dew is very destructive to all wood; and sun 
cracks admit rain and moisture to the interior 
fibres, to work injury there. 
thus exposed is a direct loss of 50 per cent, a heavy 
tax. 
left unprotected, would last say five years, will un- 
doubtedly last six years if always kept dry and in 
the shade, when not in actual use. This will save 
one-fifth of its efficiency, or 20 per cent. A few 
boards, ora straw cover,and attention to having 
implements always put under, is far more profitable 
than to ‘“‘work out”’ the 20 per cent tu buy new ones. 

Woodwork that must be left exposed, will be 
greatly benefited by a frequent application of 
paint, or simply a coat of painting oil, and filling 
up all sun cracks as soon as formed, with such 
oil. The use of crude petroleum tends to the 
preservation of wood, and may be applied to all 
unpainted woodwork of implements.—Metal sur- 
faces are saved from rust bya thin coat of lard 
which has been melted with resin (rosin)—the size 
of a blackwalnut to a pint of lard more or less. 
This forms a sort of varnish that sheds water and 
dew.—Table knives and forks, and other steel ar- 
ticles to be laid away, if rubbed with the slightest 
film of this lard-resin mixture, will keep bright for 
a long time. It is easily removed when desired. 


About Potatoes—Expensive Food. 
ee 

It is estimated that New York City alone daily 
consumes 20,000 bushels of potatoes ; or one bushel 
to each 75 or 80 of the resident and transient popu- 
lation; or 4; bushels each per annum. The whole- 
sale price now (Nov. 3) by the car or boat load is 
$2.50 to $3.00 per barrel, or fully $1 per bushel, and 
the retail price considerably higher. Shrewd deal- 
ers and speculators have for some time past been 
buying up all available supplies in many localities. 
It was reported that Baltimore speculators bought 
in Western New York 250,000 bushels in one day, 
and a million bushels during the third week in 
October, to ship West. Ordinarily, the greater 
weight of potatoes for the same money value, and 
the frost embargo for at least three winter months, 
prevent the transfer of potatoes from regions of 
plenty to those of scarcity, as is done with grain ; 
but active transportation over long distances is 
now going on. 

In the belt embracing Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Kertucky, and westward through Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Southern Iowa and Nebraska, the potato 
crop Will be Jess than half an average. In portions 
of New England, and in some parts of Northern 
New York, and in Michigan and Wisconsin, there 
has been a fair yield.—Our correspondence from 
the whole country indicates a total crop of not over 
60 per cent of an average. The Agricultural Bu- 
reau estimates a two-thirds crop. It may possibly 
come up to that if we take in the early potatoes, 
which were very good, and allow for the superior 
later crop in a few places. 





Potatoes Always an Expensive Food, 
That is to say, comparatively. A bushel of po- 


tatoes (60 Ibs.) contains nearly 50 Ibs. of water and 
only about 10 Ibs. of solid nutriment, which is 





To leave implements | 


But, to state it mildly, an implement which, | 




















mainly starch. At present wholesale prices here 
this is nearly 10 cents a pound for the food they 
yield. Fair wheat flour, at $8 a barrel, is only 4 
cents 4 pound. Corn at 80 cents a bushel (56 Ibs.) 
has nearly 50 Ibs. of nutriment, costing less than 
2 cents perlb. aking the country altogether, and 
the prices of potatoes, corn, wheat, ete., high and 
low, from year to year, the average nutritious 
food obtained in the form of potatoes costs 4 to 5 
times as much as it does in the consumption of 
corn or beans, and 2s to 4 times as much as in the 
form of wheat flour, or oatmeal, beans, rice, ete, 
Recognizing these facts, in 1861 the American 
Agrivulturist offered money prizes for the best 
methods, accompanied by samples, of preparing 
corn meal economically and palatably, in the form 
of corn bread, corn cakes, etc. Hundreds of regi. 
pes, with samples—over 6,000 Ibs. in all—came in, 
One hundred of the recipes or methods will be 
found in the American Agriculturist for January, 
February, and March, 1862, (Vol. X XI), 








Successful Bee-Keeping. 


In his Bee Notes, Mr. Root says that he does not 
like to report his great success without at the same 
time giving the methods by which it was reached. 
He seems to overlook the fact that he has given an 
account of his operations from month to month, 
and moreover that he has presented the whole sub- 
ject in a book which is within the reach of all, 
While Mr.’Root modestly calls the work “Quinby’s 
New Bee-Keeping,”’ wishing to give full credit to 
the original author, we can state, what he would 
not, that the work, while it embodies the latest 
views and practice of Mr. Quinby, was in large 
part rewritten by Mr. Root. The yield now report- 
ed by him, an average of over 200 Ibs. from 160 hives, 
shows that he can keep bees as well as write about 
them. It must be borne in mind that these figures 
represeat only the amount of honey actually taken 
from the hives ; of course asufficient quantity was 
left to carry the stock safely through the winter. 
This is certainly successful bee-keeping, and we 
would call attention to the fact, that every step 
that led to this success, is given in full in the work 
referred to. There is nothing in this remarkable 
result that ean not be attained by any one who will 
follow the same course with the patient care exer- 
cised by Mr. Root. One point in bce-keeping is 
well established ; bees are not profitable if left to 
themselves. On the other hand there is nothing 
required to make them profitable that is not within 
the reach of every intelligent person who will give 
them the needed attention at the proper time. 
Those who intend to commence bee-keeping, can 
not do better than to study the subject thoroughly 
during the coming winter, and they can have no 
better guide than the work we have referred to. 

Mice This Winter.—Mice are very prolific; a 
single pair will often multiply to fifty or more dur- 
ing a single season, as the earlier broods reproduce 
one or more generations. Usually a large propor- 
tion of each summer’s growth is killed off in win- 
ter, if autumn rains saturate the soil. At this writ- 
ing, the ground is still dry, deep down, in several 
States. If at any point the soil freezes solid before 
copious rains, extra caution should be taken to pro- 
tect fruit trees and shrubs against mice. The 
methods we have often described, such as banking 
earth around the trees; tramping the snow hard 
about the trunks as it falls; putting tarred paper 4 
to 6 inches above ground and a little below, ete. 





———— 

‘pearl Tree.??—We are glad to get this name, 
but have forgotten where we saw it, for one of our 
prime favorites in the way of ornamental shrubs, 
one for which we before only had Hrochorda gran- 
diflora, which does not translate into anything in- 
telligible. Our shrub, now twelve years or more 
old, is over 10 feet high, has a tree like habit, and is 
in spring a mass of white. The English journals 
have been discussing its hardiness at various places 
in that country. As we have had the thermome- 
ter at 15° and 20° below zero, and not a twig InD- 
jured, we regard it as hardy in this country also. 
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A Two Thousand Dollar Tooth. 
a 

A man in a large active business, in New York, 
said in our hearing: ‘The worst oversight of my 
younger days was that somebody did not instruct 
me to take care of my teeth. At 50 years of age H 
have but eight natural teeth left, and I could well 
afford to pay or even $2,000 apiece to get back 
half a dozen or more that I needlessly lost.” In 
explanation he put it in this way: “ Artificial teeth 
are at best a very poor substitute. Iam ina large 
business that needs a good deal of strength of 
body and mind. All strength comes from good 
food well digested. But perfect digestion only 
takes place when food is thoroughly masticated 
(chewed) and mixed with the saliva, and good, 
firm, natural teeth are essential for this. So, if I 
had better teeth I could do a great deal more of 
profitable business, and earn additional money 
enough to pay a great price for several of them.”’ 





This is worth thinking of by the young. Here | 


are some good rules: Ist. Never crack nuts with the 
teeth, or bite very hard substances ; it breaks or 
cracks, the enamel and hastens decay.—2d. Always 
brush the teeth before going to bed, if not in the 
morning also, and use a wooden or quill tooth-pick 
‘(not pins or other metal), to remove any food from 
between the teeth. If left there over night it fer- 
ments and injures the teeth. Use only a moderately 
stiff tooth-brush ; a very stiff one injures the gums, 
and promotes decay.—3d. Do not use any of the 
“‘boughten ’’ tooth-powders, unless it be finely 
powdered orris root. The most active tooth-pow- 
ders, which whiten the teeth quickly, contain inju- 
rious acids or alkalies. Charcoal, however fine, is 
not good; it has the ‘‘ grit’? and wear of diamond 
dust.—4th. If the slightest decay begins on any 
tooth, have a reliable, skillful dentist plug it firm- 
ly at once. It will be dne of the best possible 
investments of a small sum for the future. 


“Kicking Agin Nothin.” 
- 





This story comes to the American Agriculturist 
from up in Vermont. A farmer in the Legislature 
had charge of a good Bill and had modestly spoken 
in favor of it. A young politician replied in a long, 
frothy, hifalutin speech against it, All eyes turned 
to the farmer, expecting to see him rise in defence 
of his bill. Observing this, after a time he slowly 
rose, and elevating his voice to a high and squeak- 
ing pitch, said, “‘ Mr. Speaker! I see my friends ex- 
pect me to answer the konorable gentleman who 
has just set down. I can’t, Mr. Speaker, I can’t ; 
it allus wrenches me so to kick agin nothin.’’ His 
bill passed nem. con.—How many little and big peo- 
ple do wrench themselves, or waste their strength, 
by worrying over things of no account really. 





Fighting Trifles—Three Short Stories. 
<i 


What a world of trouble, time, and nerve irfita- 
tion, would be saved, if boys,and men too, would 
learn to never mind trifling annoyances. Only the 
other day we overheard one boy telling another 
what a third boy had said about him, and urging 
him to “lick him.”—‘‘Oh,”’ said the second boy, 
“tisn’t worth minding. He knows it aint so, and 
I wont stoop to his level by taking any notice of 
it.’—We inwardly thought, ‘that’s a very wise 
head on young shoulders.”’ 

It reminded us of two men, one of whom started 
on a foot journey of 150 miles or so. Two days 
later the other man followed in the same road. and 
on the fourth day overtook the first one. The lat- 
ter remarked: ‘“ This is the worst and sloweet road 
I ever travelled. There is the greatest lot ox snarl- 
ing, barking little dogs I ever saw, and it has taken 
half my time to drive them off.”—‘* Why,”’ said the 
second man, ‘‘I didn’t pay any attention to them, 
but came right along as if they weren’t there.” 
Half the time of many boys and men is wasted in 
fighting trifles. 

A certain Circuit Judge was always sure of meet- 
ing some cutting or sneering remarks from a self- 
conceited lawyer when he came toa certain town 





in his rounds. This was repeated one day at din- 
ner, when a gentleman present said: ‘“‘ Judge, why 
don’t you squelch that fellow ?”,—The Judge, drop- 
ping his knife and fork, and placing his chin upon 
his hands, and his elbows on the table, remarked: 
‘Up in our town a widow woman has a yallur dog 
that, whenever the moon shines, goes out upon the 
stoop and barks, and barks away at it all night.” 
Stopping short, he quietly resumed eating. After 
waiting some time, it was asked: ‘‘ Well, Judge, 
what of the dog and the moon ?”’—‘‘ Oh, the moon 
kept right on,’ he said. ; 
oo ae 

The End of the Supply Pipe.—Whether 
water is taken from a well, a pond, or river, by a 
hand, steam, or other pump, the end of the supply 
pipe, though out of sight, may be of great im- 
portance. If the pipe ends without any protec- 
tion, there is a chance that bits of stick, fallen 
leaves, and other similar matters may be drawn 
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THE ‘‘MUSHROOM STRAINER.” 





into the pump, and if they do not interfere with 
the working, they may with the quality of the wa- 
ter. To avoid all difficulties of this kind, Mr. 
Blunt supplies his pump with what he calls the 
“Mushroom Strainer.”? The engraving shows this 
to be a shallow iron box, slightly convex below, 
and with its upper surface perforated with numer- 
ous holes. This being attached at the end of the 
supply pipe, reverses the manner in which the 
water is taken up when the pump is in action. 
An ordinary pipe must have its end secured at 
some distance from the bottom, else it will take 
up impurities; if the pipe is furnished with a 
strainer of this kind, the water must be drawn in 
from above without danger that the current will 
disturb the bottom, while at the same time ail 
floating matters are excluded. This useful in- 
vention is applicable both to small and large pumps. 
a ee 

Long Handle Pincers—Home-Made.— 
It is very often convenient to be able to grapple 
milk pans, tin ware, pails, dishes, and various arti- 
cles that have fallen into cisterns, wells, or streams, 
or to take them from high shelves. For a very 
simple device we are indebted to Mr. B. J. Good- 
win, of Chickasaw Co., Iowa. Take a pole of any 
desired length or size; bore a hole in the end, 
and fasten in one handle of any pair of common 
pincers. Attach a string to the other handle, and 
take it through a small staple driven near the end 





See. === 














A HANDY LIFTER. 


of the pole. The engraved sketch explains its 
operation. The bottom of a deep well or cistern 
can be very easily examined by throwing down 
the sun’s light, reflected from a common looking- 
glass (mirror), using two of them if necessary to 
shift the light to the right direction. (Of this see 
illustration, page 36, of January number). 





Friction Matches and How to Light 
Them.— Matches are tipped with a little protected 
pbosphorus, which is ignited by the heat of fric- 
tion. This burns out quickly, and sulphur, or 
parafine or wax (for ‘‘ Parlor Matches’’) is added 
to prolong the fire until the wood catches the 
flame. Chlorate of Potassa is added to the phos- 
phoric mixture to intensify and cuntinue the flame 
to the parafine or wax, from which it extends to 





manures or fertilizers. 


the wood. These are without sulphur fumes, 
ignite quicker, but are more expensive and danger- 
ous, and should only be kept in metal or earthen 
safes. Match sticks, instead of being split from 
straight-grained wood, are now too often cut from 
cross-grained, brash stuff; many are broken in 
lighting, and the dropped ends have frequently 
caused destructive fires. Such matches should be 
seized as closely as possible to the fire end, in 
lighting them. In the absence of sand paper, a 
short hard ‘ dab” is far less effective than draw- 
ing them lightly over a long, dry surface. Doubling 
the friction surface, doubles the amount of heat. 





Let the Frost Help You. 


Few fully appreciate how much a freezing of the 
ground does to set at liberty the plant-food locked 
up in almost all soils. Water, in freezing, expands 
about one-eighth of its bulk, and with tremendous 
force. Water, if confined in the strongest rock 
and frozen, will burst it asunder. The smallest 
particles of soil, which are in fact only minute bits 
of rock, as the microscope will show, if frozen 
while moist are broken still finer. This will go on 
all winter in every part of the field or garden 
reached by the frost; and as most soils contain 
more or less elements that all growing plants or 
crops need, a good freezing is equivalent to adding 
Hence it is desirable to ex- 


| pose as much of the soil ag possible to frost action, 








and the deeper the better, for the lower soil has 
been less drawn upon, and is richer in plant-food. 
Turn up the soil this month wherever practicable. 
If thrown into ridges and hollows, in field and gar- 
den, the frost will penetrate so much deeper. Fur- 
ther, plowing or spading the soil now, exposes in- 
sects and weed roots to killing by freezing. Still 
further, soils thrown up loosely will dry out earlier 
in spring, and admit earlier working, which is of- 
ten a great gain when a day or two may decide in 
favor of a successful crop. 





To Several Unknown Persons.—We have 
never been able to ascertain why we, as editors, 
should be treajed any differeut from the rest of 
mankind. Many, who in writing to all other per- 
sons consider it proper to sign their notes or let- 
ters, fail to do so to editors, but they suddenly-be- 
come ‘‘ Constant Readers’’ and the like. We have 
again and again stated, that such persons can 
not expect attention. We have now at hand a 
number of letters which could have been answered 
by a ‘‘yes,’’ or “no”; these are mostly of a kind 
that we would not in any case answer in the paper, 
for the reason that they have no interest to any 
but the writer. ‘Only a Girl,” should not be 
ashamed to put her name to a very neat note about 
apple wood. Had she done so, we should have ad- 
vised her to inquire of the lumber merchants.... 
‘‘ Subscriber,”’ in Miss., would have been told that 
all large seed dealers keep “‘ Alfalfa” seed but call 
it Lucerne, and that we can not say who makes 
‘“‘the best’? of any machine..... Another ‘‘Sub- 
scriber,’’ in Maryland, would have had a reply about 
Peanuts, as it was too late for the paper....‘‘H. L, 
P.,”’ sends a blank postal card, but as he sends 
neither name nor address we cannot use it to 
tell him that we cannot answer his strawberry 
question without knowing what variety he has.... 
Still another “Subscriber,’”’ in Hoboken might have 
had a request to send us some of the diseased 
fruit he describes....‘‘ H. B. W.,”’ Cass Co., Mo., 
would have been told to apply to the Fish Com- 
missioners of his State: if there were none, then 
to Prof. 8. F. Baird, U. 8. Commission on Fish and 
Fisheries, Washington, D. C. We again repeat 
that those who do not sign their letters, can not ex- 
pect a reply, and there are many of these. No 
doubt, they are wondering why the editors are so 
neglectful or discourteous. 

so 

Thyme in New England. — W. Whitman 
Bailey, Professor of Botany, in Brown University, 
Providence, R.1., writes, apropos of our article last 
month, that the Wild Thyme occurs in South King- 
ston, R. L, as a weed, 
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The Editors to the Readers. 
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One often forgets the source of his knowledge 


or thoughts. 


If our readers glance through the 


Contents Sheet herewith, including the ITllustra- 


tions, they will 


riety of topics that have received careful atten- 


tion in this year’s numbers alone. 
one 
hints and suggestions, some new thought, or train 
of thought started, that has paid, or will in the end 
abundantly repay, the two or three cents a week 
that the paper has cost. 


The next volume shall be still more valuable in 
new materials, new illustrations, ete. The Editors’ 
own increased experience wil help them to do 
all the better. We hope every present Reader will 
not only take pleasure in continuing with us the 
coming year, but in inviting other friends and 
neighbors to participate in the good things in store, 
and to be gathered and provided for 1882. We 
say no “‘ parting words,” believing none are needed 
or appropriate.—This, the last item for 1881, now 
goes to the printer, and the Editors at orce go to 
earnest work upon Volume Forty-One—stopping 
only to express a heartfelt wish that each one 


and all of our Readers may enjoy 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


AND 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


——- ee 

The German Edition.—All the principal arti- 
cle¢ and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- 
turést are reproduced in a German Edition. Besides 
these, there is a Special Department, edited by an emi- 
nent German cultivator. Our friends can do good 
eervice by calling the attention of their German neigh- 
bors and friends to the fact that they can have the paper 
in their own language. Those who employ Germans will 


find that Edition a most useful and acceptable present. 


For the Entire Country. 


Though issued, for convenience, in the Metrcpolitan 
City, which affords the best mechanical appliances, this 
is not the N. Y. Agriculturist, or simply an Eastern or 
Northern Journal, but it is the AmERIcAN Agviculturist 
—for the WHOLE country, East, West, North, and South. 
While the principles of cultivation, of plant-growth and 
nourishment, of feeding animals profitably, of home 
comforts, etc., are the same everywhere, we shall, during 
the coming year, more than ever before, study and care 
for the wants and methods arising from local differences 
in soils, crops, c'imate, implements, customs, etc., in 
all parts of our country. The best writers, intelligent 
scientific and practical men. are engaged as Contributors 
from nearly every State, and the Editors will travel in 
various directions for personal inspection. None of*the 
Editors reside in the City, but all have their country 
homes; they speak and write from actual experience and 


their motto. 


observation. and thorough reliability is 





be surprised at the great va- 


We hope xo 


has failed to get some information, some 


| 


- 


Extra Copies for 10 Days.—We shal] print an 
extra edition of this number, and NEW subscribers for 
1882, .whose subscriptions are received prior to Decem- 
ber 10th will have this December rumber free. This 


applies to all new subscribers, premium clubs included. 





To Those Writing Us.—Please avoid mixing 
business matters with those intended for the Editors. 
Allitems for the Editors, if in the same letter, should 
always be on paper separate and distinct from subscrip- 
tions or other business items; and each sheet should 
invariably contafn the writer's Name, Post-office, Town, 
County and State, with the date of writing. Subscrip- 
tion letters are numbered and filed in the office, and can 
not be taken or sent to the Editors’ country homes. 


A Ready Written Letter, or what will 
save the trouble of writing one, is given at the 
end of page 550. The blank form may be cut off, 
filled in, pieced out at the bottom if not long 
enough, and enclosed. Please give the U.S. mail 
employees no chance to excuse miscarriage by say- 
ing, the envelope is not plainly and fully directed, 
sealed, and stamp-ed. (Our printing paper is sized, 
and bears ink well, like any other writing paper.) 





TO-DAY!...If You Can. 


If each reader could personally look into the in- 


- terior working and routine of the subscription and 


mailing departments of this Journal, he would 
readily see the force of the request now made, and 


respond to it when possible. The Request is, 


that every one will, on the day this number comes 
to hand, send in his (or her) renewal for 1882, and 


the names of any friends already secured. Others 


ean be added afterwards. It will take no more 


time to-day, than next week, or month, while it 
will greatly favor us, as explained below. 

THE REASONS for the above request, the 
advantage of giving experienced clerks all the time 
possible, to make out new, well arranged Mail 
Books in advance, without calling in inexperienced 
help, and soe other things, will be understood by 
the following explanation of 


OrFicE RovuTiINeE.—When subscription letters ar- 
rive, they are carefully examined ani numbered, the 
amount enclosed marked on each, and the enclosures 
numbered. Our most experienced, careful clerks after- 
ward examine the letters thoroughly, find exactly what is 
desired, enter the names in the Register for the day, with 
the letter number against each name, the amount paid, 
the time paid for, each sender's name, and credit is given 
him in another book for any names designed for a 
premium, etc., etc. These letters are then filed away by 
number, for reference, years after if need be. The Reg- 
ister Book of to-day (there is one for each week day) is 
on the next day taken by another clerk, wko distributes 
the names through the State Mail Books, where they are 
arranged together under the several Post Offices, and the 
Post Oftices are Indexed Alphabetically. Other clerks 
take these mai books and write wrappers for mailing the 
papers. Sundry checks are provided for ascertaining that 
every name and the amount paid, the time, etc., shall be 
entered. When we know a subscriber's P. O. and State, 
it is at once found from the Alphabetical Index, and then 
traced by page numbers, and letter numbers, to the Reg- 
ister Book, and, if necessary. to the original letter. 
When wrappers are written they are counted for each P. 
O.. and called over and checked, to prevent any omis- 
sions. If any papers are lost, it is during transmission 
or delivery in the mails. This system tends to prevent 
the possibility of errors in entering-the names, or in 
mailing papers regularly to every one. 
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[ December, 
Preserve the Index Sheet, Sent Here« 
with.—The Contents of the Volume, with Title Page 


are printed on an extra sheet, and put in loosely, so that 
it can be bound or stitched at the front of the year's 
numbers for ready reference, and should be preseryeg 





Bound Copies of this Volume (40) will be 
ready on or before Dec. 10th. They are in the uniform 
style, cloth, with gilt backs. Price at the office, $2, 1g 
sent by mail $2.30. We can usually supply, at the same 
rate, any of the 24 previous volumes, or from volume 16 
to 40 inclusive. Any den or more volumes, in one Jot 
will be supplied at the office for $1.75 each; or be ‘a. 
warded by mail or express, carriage prepaid, for $2 each, 





Bitnding.—Sets of numbers sent to the office will 
be bound up in our regular style for 75 cents per volume, 
with 30 ceftts additional if to be returned dy mail. Any 
missing pumbers supplied to complete volumes at 12 cents 
eaoh. The prepared covers ready for inserting the num- 
bers by any bookbinder, sent by mail for 50 cents each, 


—_—— 


Single and Club Subscription Rates, 
* Explanation. 
a 

Constant inquiries make the following explanation 
necessary: Every one of the 45,000 post-offices receiving 
papers, must have a separate alphabeted page and entry 
in the Mail Books, and a full wrapper and address, 
whether one or a dozen papers are sent to the same 
office. Every additional name decreases the cost of all; 
and here, as in other business, wholesale prices are prop- 
erly less than retail. The lessened cost to each is an in 
ducement to subscribers themselves to enlarge the num- 
ber at one place. Fora single subscription, $1.50 a year 
is a very Jow rate for a Journal like the American Agri- 
culturist, with its superior printing paper, its many en- 
gravings, requiring slow careful printing and frequent 
washing of plates, its careful editing, and the number of 
experts required for accuracy where there are tens of 
thousands of varieties of plants, fruits, animals, insects, 
But 


large circulation and the aid of advertisements, experi- 


implements, modes of cultivation, ete. with its 
ence has shown that the following graduated rates may 
be adopted, if adhered to strictly: (These include post- 
age prepaid by the publishers, to all post-offices in the 
United States and Canadas, with 14 cents extra for New. 
foundland, and for all foreign countries embraced in 
the Postal Union.) 


One Subscriber ON€ YEA? ...... 00. cece cones $1.50 each. 


Two Subscribers one yedi'......... $3, or $1.50 each. 
Three Subscribers one year........ $4, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year......... $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year......... $6, or $1.20 each. 


Six Subscribers oné year'..........$%, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year......... $8, or $1.14 each. 
Eight Subscribers one year. ......$89, or $1.12 each. 
Ten or more Subscribers one year.......+.. $1.00 cach. 


[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.} 


t=" Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents 
each. Specimen numbers for examination sent, post- 
paid, for 10 cents each....~8° Subscriptions can 
begin at any time. 

N.BB.—The above scale of rates has nothing to do 
with the giving of Premiums. The premiums are a 
separate matter; they are paid for out of advertising 
receipts. on the principle that by securing enlarged cir- 
culation they thereby increase the value of advertising 
space, and bring more receipts out of which to pay the 
premiums. The premium offers are all based on the sin- 
gle subscription rate, with the sole exception named 
“Club Rate Premiums.”* on page 9 (or 435) of the 

=> For method of making 


remittances, see page 550 of this paper. 


under 
Tllustrated Premium List. 


Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members; 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and $6, may after- 
wards send 5 names more and $4, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00: and so for the varions other club rates. 
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THIS IS 


Every Reader 


OF THE 


American Agriculturist. — 


I. 
In closing the Volume, we call the special atten- 
tion of Every Reader of this Journal, and of any 
others who may receive this as a first copy, to the 


fine assortment of Valuable Articles de- | 


scribed in the SUPPLEMENT to our October issue. 
—(An extra copy of this List will be mailed post- 
paid to any one not having preserved that copy ; 
also to any of their friends they may name, and to 
any one else anywhere, whose address is given us 
by postal card, or otherwise). 
in. 

These Premium Articles are open to all alike. 
There is no competition—no uncertain contest with 
unknown persons, Who may take away a prize one 


is aiming for. 


terms ; there will be an ample supply for all, and | 


any one anywhere can be sure of obtaining the 
article desired. 
AL. 

Those who haye not tried it, will find it a very 
easy matter to invite two, three, five, or more, 
friends or neighbors to become readers of this 
Journal for a year, and forward their subscriptions, 
and in return receive one or more of the Premium 
Articles, according to the number of names sent in. 
Even one name. obtained a day (or evening) on the 
average, during this month, will secure a large and 


valuable Premium, just es good as so much ¢ash in 


hand. And this may be continued all winter. 
EV. 

We invite Every Reader to do this the present 

month. It will be pleasant for them to receive the 


Premium Tokens ; it will be pleasant for us to send 
them ; and knowing what we do of the most valu- 
ble quality of this Journal, as we have definitely 
arranged to make it during the coming vear, we 
know that every new person induced to become a 
reader, will be gratified and benefited many times 
the of a 
Vv. 
There is mo question as to the real value of 
Note a few of the 433 
numbered ones, besides the many valuable 


more than cost year’s subscription. 


these Premium Articles. 


books which are spoken of elsewhere. 


The Superb Family Bible (No. 1) isa 
most valuable, beautiful, and appropriate gift, and 
will be a home treasure also. 


The Unabridged Dictionary (No. 3) 
with IS54 Quarto Pages, and illustrated, should 
be in every house where there is not one. Jt is 
next to a Universal Cyclopedia in supplying in- 


formation,on every conceivable topic. 


The New Sewing Machine (No. 30), 
as complete and useful as those but recently sold 
for $60 to $80, should have a place in every house- 
hold where sewing is to be done, if not already 
supplied. As it has the Shuttle Stitch adapting 
it to all kinds of manufacturing work, tailoring, 
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shirt making, etc., it is an appropriate present to a 
poor widow, or a tailor in straitened circumstances. 


ticles (Nos. 87 to 101) are every way reliable, and 


such articles for personal use, for holiday, wedding, 
or other presents, etc. 





. The Silver Plated Articles (No. 102, 
and 107 to 124) are of beautiful pattern, and heavi- 
ly plated on white metal, made to wear in use. 
None better are offered anywhere. 


The Excellent Watches (Nos. 126, 
127) are made specially for us by one of the best 
| makers in Switzerland. Hundreds of our readers 
have proved them to be the best watches for their 
cost that have ever been offered by anybody. 


The Compound Microscope (No. 200), 
is eminently worthy of a place in every home—an 
unfailing source of perpetual interest and instruc- 
tion—opening up a world of wondrous skill and 
beauty, invisible to the unaided eye. The one 
offered, made by new processes, is afforded with 





The Genuine Gold and Silver Ars | 


eminently worthy the attention of those desiring | 





————— 
| cal mistake occurs in No. 12'7, The fourth line should 


read 126, and not 125. This premium, (No. 127%) is Coin 
Silver Case, ‘extra High Grave, 13 Jewels, etc.,”’ the 
same as No. 126, except in being full ‘* Hunting Case." 





Fine Holiday Presents. 


The joyous Holidays are near, and giving 


presents is the universal custom. Our large Pre- 


| mium list describes many appropriate.and desirable 
| articles for the Holidays as well as for Wedding 


Gifts (What better one for THIS purpose than the 
magnificent FamMILy BIBLE offered in our list). 
j@s-A large number of the premium articles, as 
will be noticed in the descriptions, will be sent any- 
where by mail, post-paid, even to the most distant 
Territorial P. O.— amy can cheaply obtain one 
or more of these fine articles to surprise their 
friends with, by promptly collecting a few sub- 
scriptions for this Journal. Those who cannot 


| possibly do this, will find a price named for each 
| article, at which they can be purchased, with con- 
| fidence of getting the article as described, if not 


| . 7 
| obtainable more conveniently nearer home. 
its Camera Lucida attachment, at a cost far below | 


anything of similar value and effectiveness ever | 


before available. 


Each article is offered on definite | 


The Barometers (204-5), have come to 
be of greate practical utility, since the establish- 


ment of the Weather Bureau—to Farmers as well 
as to seamen—a decided aid in judging of the kind 
of weather to be looked for, many hours ahead. 


But Space Fails Us to describe the 
many usefal and desirable articles in the Premium 
List—the AGRICULTURAL and GARDEN IM- 
PLEMENTS ; HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES ; 
INDIA RUBBER GARMENTS, etc.; MULTUM 
IN PARVO and OTHER POCKET KNIVES; TEL- 
EGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS; TELESCOPES; 








OPERA or FIELD and MAGNIFYING GLAS- 
SES; PUMPS; WRINGERS; WASHING MA- 
CHINES; GOLD PENS; CLOCKS; LAMPS: 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS; SKATES; WAG- 
ONS, ETC., ETC., down to the low priced, but 
very convenient POCKET TOOL HOLDER. The 
List describes something for EVERY ONE, and 
ANY ONE CAN EASILY OBTAIN SOME- 
THING WITHOUT COST. 


a e- —— 


Premiums Supplied Before Earned. 
— i 

The following extract expresses the substance of a 
great many similar letters. Weshall always be glad to 
accommodate any of our friends, as requested below, 
though it is desirable to have all names in as early as 
practicable, that the subscribers may begin to receive 
and read their papers: 

“...I am making up my premium list and send- 
“ing on the names as you know, and I expect to 
“secure a Watch and Sewing Machine, and proba- 
“bly one or two other articles. But some have not 
“got the money for their crops yet, and besides, my 
** work is so pressing just now, I can only give an even- 
“ing or two a week to gathering subscriptions. Yet wife 
‘* wants to use the Sewing machine immediately, and I 
‘‘ want the Watch in time to send it as a Christmas gift 
‘**to my sonin Nebraska. As you get the articles for less, 
‘“ when actually given as premiums, please allow me to 
‘send on the regular price of these premiums now, and 
‘‘receive them, and then deduct the money sent you 
‘from the last money to be forwarded to you when my 
‘* full dist of subscribers is made ap for the premiums...” 


ee 


The Watch Premium-—Error Corrected. 
—In the first edition of our Premium List, a typographi- 


| articles on hand before they are wanted. 


But 


BE IN TIME; Give ample time to have the 
The ear- 
lier it is attented to now, the better, lest the rush 


| upon manufacturers and dealers, and the crowd 


upon the express and freight lines, towards the 


holidays, cause any accidental or vexatious delays. 





Don’t Forget Neighborhood Libraries. 
-Hlowever valuable the various articles 
may be for individuals, the most important feature of 
the whole premium enterprise is, that it provides a way 


premium 


for a few persons ina neighborhood or town to combine, 
and by contributing $1.50 cach, secure a select assort- 
ment of Good Books to be used by each and all. of the 


club for a series of years. Such a collection of books 


| will be of great benefit to all.—Let some public-spirited 


man, young or old, start the enterprise, and it will go 


forward. If the Men neglect it, let the Ladies attend to 
it. As will be seen on the 10th page of the premium list 


(or page 436 of the October Supplement), if 10 or more 
persons combine and pay in $1.50 apiece, each one will 
receive the American Agriculturist during 1882, and as 
Many Dollars Worth of Good Books will be cecured as 


| there are members of the club. 


As Compared with $3. and $4. Mazga- 
zines.—If auy one will carefully estimate the en- 
gravings, the actual amount of reading matter, the 
cure, and the variety of expert knowledge and in- 
vestigation ‘required in a journal of this kind— 
having to do with tens of thousands of plants, 
flowers, insects, grains, roots, animals, implements, 
ete., ete., he will find that the actual work and 
cost of preparing and supplying the American 
Agriculturist is much greater than is required upon 
most of the $3 and $4 Magazines. Yet the single 
subscription is but $1.50, and less to clubs. Onlya 
large circulation and advertising make this possible. 





Produce Speculation—Farmers in Luck. 
—By reference to the market reports, it will be 
seen that those farmers who have been able to get 
their grain, etc., to market, have largely benefited 
by the operations of speculators. It is impossible 
to predict certainly as to the future course of 
prices, but the present outlook is that the specu- 
lators have over-done it, in their attempts to keep 
rates above the export demand. The full details 
of the speculative operations and modes were given 
in our October and November ‘issues. Other 
branches of business are now feeling a little of 
the needed relief in the money market, so long 
and seriously affected ky the grain speculators, 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
New YorKE, NovEMBER 7, 1881. 

Very extensive transactions have taken place during 
the past month, particularly in Wheat, Corn, Oats, and 
Western Steam Lard, mainly speculative, as the high 
rates engineered by the operators have practically pre- 
vented exports, and the fluctuations have reduced the 
nome demand to the limit of actual requirements for 
immediate consumption. Foreign countries that woud 
nave taken large quantities from us at reasonable rates, 
ére gathering unusual supplies from Southern Russia, 
from India, and from other points, that would have gone 
from us in a normal condition of our markets, and by so 
much will future demands upon us be lessened. Int the 
meantime, our elevators. storehouses, and even freight 
cars are being packed full. This, with fhe immense 
sums of money locked up in purchases and 1n “ mar- 
gins,’ and the difficulty of obtain!ng further funds, even 
at high rates of fnterest, have begun to tell, as we pre- 
dicted would be the case. A great many speculators 
have gone to thefr limits in increasing “ margins,” and 
have been obliged to sacrifica all they had invested. 
Prices have given way decidedly —on Flour 50c. @ $1.23 
# bbl; on Wheat, 6c. @ 12c. @ bushel; on Rye, 3c.@ 
6c., and on Bar.ey 8c. @ 10c. @ bushel—the market clos- 
ing very irregularly. Oats have fluctuated, but on 
the whole ruled stronger. ..Hog products have also 
declined rapidly, to wit: Mess Pork fully $2 # bbl. ; 
Wes:ern Steam Lard, $1.12 @ $1.374 @ 100 tbs., partly 


in sympathy with, and for the same reasons that Bread- * 


stuffs have fallen....The following suggestive tables 





show 
The Month's Receipts of Breadstuffs in New York. 
2 eee 448,000 | Rye. bu.......... . 175,000 
Wheat, bu.......7.3,189, 000 | Barley, bu......... 343,000 
PE, Wihisscecckase 2,736,000 | Oats, bu............ 605,000 
Month's Total Sales in New York. 

Pioer, DUIS... <0. 387,000 | Rye. bu........... 202,000 
Wheat, bu........ 57,805,000 | Barley, bu........ 337,000 
COR ssc en acer 42, 460, O00 | ats, ON... ....0..5- 9,568,000 


It will be noted that the Sales of Wheat have been 
nearly nineteen times, greater than the receipts, and of 
Corn over 15 times as great. The character of the sales 
is shown by the following: 


For Future Deliv 

For Prompt Delivery. ery—* Op:ions.”” 

LS, eee, SS eer 51,720,000 

Corn, bu °"4'894.000 2... 1372566.000 
Se LU a ae ere 6,380, 








The nae - Canal at sine, this season, have 
been of Wheat, 12,175,200 bushels, and of Corn, 15,489,200 
bushels, against, in the same season of 1880, to the same 
date, 25,878,400 bushels Wheat, and 37,903,900 bushels 
Corn. The visible supplies of Wheat—embracing hoards 


‘at lake ports, in transit, and on the seaboard—at latest 


dates, embraced about 21,252,600 bushels; of Corn, 
26,449,000 bushels ; of Rye, 1,256,184 bushels; of Barley, 
2,656,375 bushels, and of Oats, 4,365,800 bushels, against 


at the same time a year ago, an aggregate of 19,118,102 | 
bushels Wheat, 19,364,500 bushels Corn, 897,700 bushels @| 


Rye, 2,611,300 bushels Barley, and 5,053,400 bushels Oats. 

The amounts of Wheat and Corn in store at New York 
at the latest dates, were respectively, 6,242,000, and 
5,796,400 bushels; of Oats, the aggregate was 1,796,100 
bushels, 

Cotton has also suffered depression, cn a moderate 
movement....Wool nas met with a fair inquiry, and 
closes more firmly.... Tobacco has been in less request, 
and the poorer qualities have weakened in price ... 
Hops have been more active and generally higher. Seeds 
also are held more confidently toward the close, and are 
in more demand. 

CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 





Nov 10, 1880. Nov. 7, 1881. 
FLoU R—Super. State & West $6 @435 g100 @52% 
BERETR PHBLS 0 o0.00.00008900 450 @4 4 61 @5B 
Extra Southern.....ccce 525 @ 7 { 57 @ 8 50 
Extra Western.......... 460 @8 i 510 @9 00 
Minnesota....... 4600 @8 59 535 @900 
RYE FLOUR, —— beebhes 560 @ 610 500 @ 5 50 
CORN-MEAL, # Dbl............ 26 @360 310 @39 
Ww HEAT— All kinds of ee. 110 @120 125 @1 42 
Red and — . 06 @1 2% 100 @1 4 
Spring.. s 2 106 @141 
Corn--Yellow 6 — @ 7 
- White. - @ Wt 
** Mixed. 6 @ WW 
UT eee 47 @ 55 
oS Re sy 1601 @106 
BARLEYeees cGewaseiesnacar eon 8 @117% 


Frequent Inquiries are made by young men 

and others as to where and how they shall_learn to be- 
LJ 

come good penmen. Judgtng from the immense sales 
of his Compendium of Penmanship (now amounting to 
over 200,000 copies), Mr. Gaskell’s system of self-teach- 
ing stands at the head of all others. Prof. Gaskell has 
become very widely known in all parts of the United 
States, and to those who write to us for information 
regarding penmanship we would recommend to write to 
him. Our Premium List contains a full description as 
to manner of communicating with him. 


AGRICU LTURIST. 





[DecEMBEr, 





Four Years’ Changes in Prices, 
ee 


The table below is interesting. It slows the ave’ 
wholesale prices, by the ship or car load, in New York City, 
about the first of November, for each of the four years 
since specie payments were practically resumed, The 
comparison applies to the whole country, except that soj] 
| products are relatively cheaper at the West, and manu- 
| factured and imported articles a little cheaper at the East, 








| 
| 
| 

















November, 1878. 1879. 1880. 188), 
‘ Wheat No. 2, red yl ect 1 . 1.41 
Corn, No. 2, mixed, bu.. 3 ” . 60 ™ 56 * 4 
| Oats, No. 2, mixed, bu ‘3 41 9 “2 
| Beef Cattle, dressed weight, 1b 8 2 8x l oy 
WANIDW SM) cilitcsccs secs eosccink SS a” A 5 A 
| Pork, mess, bbi. 2 /277727722777: 1.75 11/37 15.00 18/09 
Bacon, short clear. per 100 Ibs. 5.68 6.50 8.25 9.69 
Lard, Western, 100 Ibs.......... 6.25 7.20 8.65 11.57 
Sheep, live, av., Ib.............. 44 14a ae 
Butter, State, firkin, good, lb... .16 19 En a 
Cheese, prime factory, Ib....... a . 30 3 
Milk, 40-quart cans ............ 150° 1.50° 1.92 2°¢ 
@ Hay, ‘shipping, cwt.,......--.---- 45 50 90 65 
Hops, rere 15 32 15 "2 
Tobacco, K’y leaf, Ib............ . 6 °6 6% 18 
Cotton, mid. wel’ ds, 100 Ibs..... 9.87 11.25 11.06°° 11/62 
Wool, Ohio, No. 1, Ib 35 43 47 45 
He mp, Manilla, Wai caceccane | 9 . 8% 1124 
Coffee, Rio, fair carg Sete cae Az a ng 
Tea, Young Hyson, lb.......... 12% 129 ie 
India Rubber, Para, fine, ib.. 50 86 82. [80 
Leather, hem., sole, light, Ib.. es) 24 >] 22 
Tron, American, No. 1, ton..... 16.50 28:00 25.00 25.00 
Iron, ltailroad Rails, MOTs ook 34.00 45.00 46.00 47,00 
Copper, ingot, ID.............006 16 22 19 18 
| ee 25 20 221% 
Lead, American, 100 Ibs.. 5.25 175 4B 
Petroleum POMEO, WON. 5 .xsescee 89 91 d 
Linseed Oil, By ss sehebasneeons ais) my 59 
Soda Ash, 100 Ibs. ceuivina Se 1.70 1.55 1.45 
Bricks, hard, Lae 5.50 5.00° 7.50 
Lumber, Eastern Spruce, 11.00 18.00 13.0) 
Quinine, per ounce.. ‘ 2.80 2.80 1.88 
——————_ => —_——_ 


Magic Lanterns — Stereopticons. — The 
Stereopticon is an improved Magic Lantern, and is used 
| for illustrating Lectures upon Natural History, exhibit- 
ing Scenery, etc., by throwing greatly magnified views 
| of the pictures, or objects, upon a wall or screen.—J. H. 
| McAllister makes a specialty of these, supplying very 
| excellent instruments, as advertised elsewhere. 





The United States Court has just rendered a 
decision sustaining Dederick’s Patents on his Horizontal 
Baling Press, wherein the loose material is pressed by 
sections into bales. The decision of the Court is, that 
Mr. Dederick shall have the exclusive manufacture under 
these patents. This is an item of considerable interest 
to readers of the American Agriculturist. 


| 
| 
| 
i 








HIGHLY COMMENDED 
ough Trial. 


by Editors of this Paper after thor- 


Lifting, 
immense cutting power. 


works perfectly on light soil. 











especially adapted to inverted sod, hard clay and ‘slough land” 


“AGME” Pulverizing Harrow, Clad Cru he aud Leveler, 





The * ACML % subjects the soil to the action of a Crusher and Leveler, and at the same time to the Cutting. 
Turning process of double rows of STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement of which give 


The entire absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. 


Sent ON TRIAL to any responsible farmer in any part of the United States. 


NASH & BROTHER, Sole Manufacturers, 
22 College Place, NEW YORK CITY, and HARRISBURG, PA. 


where other Harrows utterly fail, 


ts Some 


Cee WU 


ngage Wy 
— 7 fm 


‘SOLUOPIIOT, PUB SOTBIS BE WOU] 


LITHdWVd YOT GNaS 


speluowlyse , Jjosporpunyzy Bururejuoo 


is 


It 


and also 








13.00 
1,88 


— The 
3 used 
chibit- 
views 
-J. H. 
. very 


ered a 
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under 
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SczroLFiIEeLyD’s PATENT 


CAKE GRIDDLE 


SEND for a SAMPLE and 
"NMOL HQ04 SSVANVO 





The NEATEST and most PRACTICAL thing ever 
geen. Pleaseseverybody. Every family wantsone. No 
one after using will be without for many times its cost. 
(The Round Pans being hinged separately, each cake 

can be turned into t..e long pan a: soon as it is sufficient- 
ly done on one side, and theround pan returned ready for 
another —., The oe ae made of yoo! = 
weigh 4 lbs ample griddle by By in shi 
Boe by mail registered $1.2 OSTAGE STAMPS 
VY Send for sample gr iddle and terms to agents; 
you pd be sarpeieed at 


uINe 


cress your town right away 
mod | number of orders youwill Mt got — i: M. 
Va ETTEN, Manuf’r, 208 LaSall ‘hicago, Ill. 





THE 


CHICKERING 
* PIANO, 


THE vicTOR in all great contests, and for 


THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 
YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Europe—will be offered during 
the present conditions of trade at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) im 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 








GOODELL’S 
WHITE MOUNTAIN POTATO PARER, 





The White Mountain Potato Parer is ‘an only machine 
ever made that will not only pare a potato much better 
than it can be done by hand, taking off a thinner paring 
fromevery shape or Kind of Potato, but will go into and 
clean out the eyes, and altogether at a saving of at least 
twenty percent. Itis free from the objections made 
to the old style of rattle trap, geared parers; is solid 
and substantial, cannot get out of order, and so cheap 
as to be within the means of ever ybody. Almost any o of 
the Potato Parers in the market seem as if they might do 
the work better “next time” but the “‘ White Mountain " 
does it now. Every machine warranted as represented. 
Ask your hardware merchant for them. Sent by mail, post- 
paid on receipt of $1.00. GOODELL CoO., 

Sole Manufacturers, Antrim, N. H. 


“FOREST AND STREAM.” 


The Amcrican Sportsman’s Journal. 





DEVOTED TO 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
FISH CULTURE, 


° FISHING, 
SHOOTING, 
THE DOG, 
TME RIFLE, 


And YACHTING. 





Discusses Questions of Life Interest to every 
Farmer in America. 
Send for a Sample Copy. 


FOREST AND STREAM he neg ah co. 
ew York City, N.Y. 


PATTERSON $6 


LEA THE 
© ORGAN 7¥¢s T 


SPECIAL OFFER ff CHR 260 HOLIDAYS | Seu" TRE hoe as 





Solid Walnut Case, hiehly 
finished, 7in. high, 4 Sin.wide SETS 
in. deep; weight, bo: 350 Ibs. 4 REEDS 
This — one atendid 
volume and variety of tone 
eombined with sweetness and 
is therefore suitable for —— 
HALL or PARLOR use, Its m 
chanism and materials are of ne 
best, and being a very symmetri- 
cal and otherwise beantifulOrgan 
of the v latest style, it com- 
mands extensive .sales and has 
proved admirably ‘adapted to sat- 
isfy a popular want. 


ELEVEN Useful STOPS. 


1. Diapason 6. Dulcet. 
2. Dulciana 7. Echo. 
3.Celeste 8. Violina. 

4. Sub Bass. 9. Prin.Forte 
5. Oct’vCpl 10. Dia. Forte 
11. Vox Humana. 

By having the best of facilities 
and most approved machinery for 
their manufacture, by turning 
out this ——— style in lots ‘of 
i ’ t a time, thus economiz- 

the ‘labor employed in their 
oot ruction, and by shipping 





| FULLY WARRANTED FOR SIX va 





from the manufactory to the . 
SUB BASS and 
OUT. COUPLERO chaser direc an avoiding all agents 






all 


with StoolZ| profits and 
mand Book, g 
ONLY 






commissions, 
are enabled to 
Ulsell this beau- 
tiful Organ, with 
Stool and In. 
struction _ Book. 
boxed and deliv- 
ered on cars 


here, for the above low price. 
EL ER aA RRR =e 


PATTERSONORGAN 
Style 407; Action 401; ‘ Oc- 
taves; 4sets of f Reeds,as f ‘ollows 

Diapason, 24 Notes, 8 ft.Tone 

Dulciana, 37 Notes, 8 ft. Bone 

Celeste, 37 Notes, 8 ft.Tone 

SubBass,13 Notes,16 ft.Tone 


Improved Knee Swell! 


and Grand Organ 


Knee Swell! 


by which the be a —- is at the 
will of the perf 








“1IVINL LSAL .SAVG $1 NO a 








Some manufacturers and dealers advertise from 18 to 27 s‘ops on an Organ containing ny ie number 
of reeds, the majority being dummies or, what are equally unimportant, REPETITION STOPS, which add nothing 


to the Hagan value or cost of the Organ. 


C-" Do not be deceived 


by the number of stops an Or- 


gan is said to contain. Order one of the above on 15 days? test trial, ¢ and if it is not found as repre- 


sented, return it at our expense for eae both ways. 
an is not satisfactory), or if you do not wish to send Qe 


ank or respectable peroneal to the effect that 


draft, money-order or express (money refunded 
with order, send a letter of endorsement from some 


responsible, and-will pay for the — if found as represented, and we will promptly -_ 
rs. We manufacture a FINE VARIETY of PIANOS a 


trial, fally warranted 6 ye 


if Orgs 


furnish direct a the best instrument for the 


Pianos, $22 250 
$85, $95, $100, $110, $1 
and S52 for o = Tt gives A key about 
protects the purchaser and mvxkes deceit im 
Address the manufacturer, J 


ible, 


Order direct from this advertisement. Remit wi 


ou one for 
£ Cuasme fae p= can 
money they wish to invest of ony honse in the trade. 


275, and S300, with Cover, Stool, and Book. Organs, $50. 75. 
30, with Stool and Book.’ ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE z mailed free, he ure 
Boaus Stops and false Leerce of sets of reeds, w hich 


Orders filled p 


AMES T. PATTERSON, eldvepert, Conn., U.S. A. 





Neatly Printed 
=. Fanu Heat 
Beauti. 
ful all New St ye Chromo Cards, 10 prt ey 50 
Chromo Cards, Decent. (no two alike), Watenne 
to be the Finest it Desi ns published. Sent by return mail for 
10c. Game of Authors, 18c. Wheel of Fortune Cards, 25c. 
Blank Cards cheap. Ue Ss CARD FACTORY, Cilin- 
to, Bevel, Gilt-Edge, Im 


tonville, Ct. 
d Painted Flom! bards, 


AT the latest & b best Styles,no 2 alike 10¢, 
SOE ceant Extra fine board ]Gilt- 
ear hromes, Fan, Ivy- 
Wreath, Gilt V ete,, name neatly 
y printed in fancy-type 10¢, 14 acks _— Agenta 
: can make 40 per-cent. moon tifully bound book of 
am les 25ce, Caxton Printing Co., Northford Ct. 


NAME Printed with new copper 
QYO plate type, on 70 New and Elegant 
ouquet, UR. Bird, an — Chromo Cards. 


Style, Booty and Quality oon t fo Bey or 10c. Samples 10 
cents. Address G. A. SPRING, New Haven, Conn. 





‘& Beautiful Chromo, Mot- 












intedin F 
OUR NAME tg ate ha ‘ancy Type on 50 


Chromo Cards [no 2 
alike), 10c. or 25° 5h Large a bmg {no 
2 allke},10c. Agente’ Large Sample Book, 40c. 35 Fun 
Tn my CLINTON BROS. eantonville, Conn. 


yOuR Name in Handsome Script T 

on Beautiful Chromo Cards,1 Latest 
Styles. Seatiment, —— Scroll, ee ieee 

amas Motto Series, 13 packs $1.00. Pro me 

turns. Royal Card Co., P.O. Box 21. orthford,Ct. Ct. 


Transfer Pictures, 10c.; 1€0 Scrap Pictures, 


10c.; 25 Christmas Cards, 10c.; First a 
Morn, 10c.; 12 Perforated_Mottoes, 10c.; 

Fine 6x8 Chromos, 10c.; 3 Oil Pictures, Sig 
10c.; 3 Engravings, 9x12, 10c.; 3 Autumn 


Bouquets, 7x9, 10c. All for 7c. Stamps taken. 
J. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 











ASSORTED HOLIDAY CHROMO CARDS 
D5 O with name, 10 cents. Book of Samples, 25 cents. 
D. 8S. ROCKAFELLAR, Somerville, N. J, 


50 NEW CHROMOS, no two alike, with name, 





10c; 40¢ransparent, 10c. 
parentwISE & CO., Clintonville, Ct. 











: 50 Elegant Chromo Cards, natre on, 10c,. W 
e 


Packs and Agent’s Sam ok, 
re Sr TAR RD a co., Clintonville, Ct. 


Lovely RENCH CHROMO Cards with 
anna CHIAS. KAY, New-’Haven, Ct. 


Yan d Styles of Chromos, 
5 ELEGANT Oarrrint Powers x Bird Series, in 
Beautiful Colors, name in Fan Ps cee eae Agts. 
asaaeSample Book 2c. Card Mills, ‘ord, Ct. 
SE SBT BE ET 
4 ALL CHROMO Canoe, new imported de- 
: D e : 
QO Be en ones BCHUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
y GOLD EDGE AND a CARDS, 
a §) name on 10c. Book of Sam 
F. M. SHAW & co. pl City, N. J. 
Your name on 70 nice Chromo Cards, or on 
rie New Styles, sure to o penase, for 10c. 
Agents’ Sample Book of all Styles, of Bevel 


Edge & Fancy Cards 25c. Star Printing Co., N seaberneshamoen. Ct. 
EE A 














iy HiooeEHONS 
sche ry “NE SOCAL Le 


Weighs up to rH ae ann at 81.5 
WH “Veuxsric Scare Co., Cincinuat, 


l1 20 PAGES MUSIC for $1.00.—STODDART’S 

MUSICAL LIBRARY, containing gems of the best 
American and foreign authors. New Operas, Songs, Waltzes, 
Polkas, Quadrilles, Fantasies, etc., etc. Send ten cents in 
stamps for complete catalogue and s oe » number to J. 
M. STODDART, No. 16 East 14th St., New York. 


AGENTS NEVER FAIL 


To sell our Nickel Plated Home Lamp, an improve- 
ment on Student Lamp. Why? Because it the 
safest and best in the world; can _be attached to the Sew- 
ing Machine, Piano, Desk, ete., and turned in any direction 
to suit the eyes; can not be upset; has a oe 





match box and ‘Alling indicator. The —— 
dorseall our claims. Our agents its tow hig "$25 
er hg roves it bonanza, Its low price, liberal 


erms, an a sales. ot ea old 
Ad HO AMP CO., _, PR 0. 





GE ACENTS WANTED Ei 


To Sell the Favorite 


CAKE AND BAKING PAN. 


WILL SELL ON SIGHT TO EVERY HOUSEKEEPER. 
The success of our ae proves it to be the best sell- 
ing article in the market. One agent made $120 in 2 
weeks, another $95 in 10 days, another Ll in 4 days. 
Boxing and Freight Free to Agents. Send for circulars 
to nearest address. SHEPARD € CO., 
Cincinnati, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Carpenter Saws 


Or er 3 other kind, you can file vourself with our New 
Machine so that it will cut Better than Ever. toon 
teeth will a!l remain of equal size and shape. Sent fre 
on Receipt of $2.50 to any may part of the United. ‘States 
filustratedC Circulars free. 
E. ROTH & BRO. New Oxford, Pa. 


CENTS A_ YEAR. 
THE CHICAGO 
CHEAPEST week! 
newspaper in the U. 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS A 
YEaR, postage included. 
Seventeenth year of pay. 
lication. It is especially 
complete as a newspaper, 
publishing all the dis- 
patches of both the West- 
ern Associated Press and 
the National Associated Press, besides 
an extensive system of spec —_ dis- 
patches from a)l important points. I8 
endent in Politics, presenting 
politica from partisan 
coloring, without fear or favor. 
Every number contains Six Completed 
Stories. A favorite family paper. It 
is the Cheapest Weekly inthe U.S. 
75 cents a year. A dollar bill, pay 8 for 
sixteen months. —- 
CHICAGO WEEK ws, 
123 Fifth Ave ‘citleago, Il, 































-} Sybecribing for any NEWSPAPERS or 

MAG ES for 1882. send for copy of 

ios rand Mist Best inducements ever offered. 
ress URIE B. ENGLE, Marietta, Pa. 


4 n) CHOICE CHROMO CARDS, or 50 Elegant 





New Chromos, name on, 10c. 
Crown Printing Oo.. Northford, Ct. 





BEES. THE BE Wey ay BET -Fhcunan 
MiOMae o eWay, © Chicago, Ill. - 


50a ALL CHROMO cA RDs, New Imported styles, 
Di 








ame in — fon e, 10 ce 
WhO » co., Worth Haven, Conn. 





























WASHER 


WASHING WITHOUT LABOR! 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION! 


In 1871 Mr. H. R. Robbins, of Baltimore. invented and pat- 
ented the now famous Rebbins’ Family Washer and 
Bleacher. 

It was the original, and as now improved, is the best and 
only perfect self operating Washer in the worid. 

It will do all the family washing in less than half the time 
in which it can be done in any other way, without hand la- 
bor, with but very little soap, without chemicals and with- 
out any wear and tear or yellowing of clothes. 

More than fifty thousand of these Washers are now in use, 
giving perfect satisfaction. We have thousands of testi- 
monials from all parts of the country—from Public Institu- 
tions, Hotels, Clergymen, Lawyers, Farmers, Editors, and 
every class of people, and we have the Editorial Commen- 
dations of all the principal papers in the land. 

In 1878 The Bissell Manufacturing Company purchased the 
patent for the Washer, and after two years careful experi- 
menting succeeded in simplifying the Washer, and in adapt- 
ing it to use in any size and style of boiler, as also in the old- 
fashioned iron wash-pot so much used in the south (in which 
the original Robbins’ Washer would not work) and obtained 
a reissue of their patent on the 2ist day of December, 1880. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF THE WASHER. 

The operation of the Washer consists in rapidly and con- 


from the bottom to the surface, through a tube at the rate 
of ten gallons per minute, and then drawing it down agein 
through the soiled clothing, while that is expanded 
by the boiling heat—causing it to remove every particle of 
dirt and leaving the articles after rinsing thoroughly cleaned 
and bleached. It is impossible for it to tear or wear, or in 
any way injure the fabric, as there is no friction whatever. 
HOW DOES THE WASHER WORK? 

The Washer having been placed in the bottom of the 
boiler or pot, as soon as the water commences to boil all 
that which is beneath it, being surrounded with heated 
metal becomes hotter and more expansive than that in the 
remainder of the boiler, and thus has a tendency to rise 
through the tube, while at the same time all the steam 
formed beneath the washer is forced to pass out through 
the tube, and carries along with it the water in the washer 
and tube with great force, tts place being supplied by the 
water outside, which is rapidly drawn into the washer and 
in turn heated and expelled, thus creating a constant and 
powerful current upward through the tube and downward 
through the fabric, giving a water force which can- 
not be obtained in any other way. The fabric being expand- 
ed to its utmost by the boiling water, the dirt, softened by 
the action of the soap, is at once swept away by the force of 
the flow. 

Thus we have, Ist. The greatest possible heat; 2nd. Per- 
fect chemical action of the soap, and 3d. Force of water. 
All of which are necessary to thoroughly cleanse and purify 
any fabric. 

What is it that cleanses the clothing in the ordinary 
modes of washing by rubbing, pounding, squeezing, draw- 
ing between rollers, etc.? It is the filling of the fabrics 
with soap suds as hot as may be (boiling heat being unat- 
tainable especially in hand rubbing) and then forcing it 
out again, and repeating the process until the clothes are 
clean. But all of these processes require hand labor. 
You must turn or pound, or squeeze or rub; there is little 
choice between them, while with the ROBBINS’ 
WASHER the labor is dispensed with, and any 
other work of the house may be done while the washing is 
doing itself. 

THE CAPACITY OF THE WASHER. 

There are two sizes, the No. 1 or family size, which work§ 
in any family boiler or wash-pot having a bottom 8% by 8 
inches or larger, and holding 10 to 15gallons of water. It 
takes only 3 to4 ounces of ae to 10 or 12 gallons of water, 
will wash bed or table linen, a boiler full in 10 or 15 minutes, 
wearing apparel in from 20 to 30 minutes, without rubbing, 
and requires no previous preparation of the clothes, such 
as soaking overnight. Take the clothes dry, and when the 

Washer gets thoroughly at work, fill the boiler as full asit 
willhold by gently pressing them down witha stick. Use 
no chemicals, only good soap and soft water. If the water 
is hard it may be softened by a small piece of borax, which 
is harmless. 

For Lace Curtaing this Washer is invaluable. It 
cleanses them as no other process can, and without the 
slightest danger of injury. c 

No. 2, or small hotel size, witl do the work in a boiler 
holding 15 to 25 gallons, and wash, of average pieces, from 
1,500 to 2,000 per day; or it may be used in any smaller 
boiler. They will work in anything that has a bottom large 
enough for them to rest upon: say 10 inches in diameter. 

We also make a Washer 5x8¥% inches, suitable for use in 
sunken bottom boilers, having the same capacity as our No. 
1, and sold at same price. , 

THEY ARE MADE of SOLID BRASS, 
(except the tube), and can neither rust, corrode, break, 
nor wear out. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 

o What kind of boiler do you use ? Any kind of a boiler 
will do. 

Q. How can youhave a flow of water at the rate of eight 
or ten gallons per minute ina boiler holding only eight or 
ten gailons? A. The same water is used over and over 
again; and in order to be thus used, it must pass down 
through and through the fabric; and this with the soap and 
heat is what does the work. 
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Q. How can you use a large quantity of water j = 
already full of clothes? A. Fill the boiler two-thiras paler 
water; as soon as the washer commence: york 
the clothes DRY. ences £0 Work, put ta 
. Can you wash flannels and colored clothes? 

wash anything that can be washed. Flannels ped ie : 
clothes need but little soap, and from five to ten mi — 
of the full operation of the Washer. Flannels es | 
be rinsed in Hot Water, It is the change from core 
ING TO COLD water that contracts the fiber, causing te 
toe signa cor hg sol neo eg this is so, Fugitive 
prints will part with their colors by this or any “@ 
fast colors will “9 be injured. . 7 but 

Q. Can you use the common soft svap of the far 2 
A. _ if Goon. ae es See 

Q. Is it not better to put very dirty clothes soak 
night? A. No, better not. > 0 soak over 

Q. Will your Washer remove the streaks from dirt 
wristbands and collars, such as farmers and mechanies 
wear, after they have been worn a whole week, as they 
usually are? A, The W asher will cleanse the dirtiest cloth- 
ing. Unusually soiled portions may require a second opera- 
tion to remove the dirt entirely. Give the clothes a thor- 
— in — ei P 

Q. How ean it be possible for so simple a thing to ele. 
fabrics? A. How is it possible for it Nor to cleanse fabrice? 

Remember that the entire contents of the boiler are 
forced through the expanded clothing every minute 
or at least twenty times at every washing, and you will see 
at once what the result must be. 

Q. Will your Washer do all you claim for it, 

A. Yes; it will. We guarantee this. 


SAMPLE WASHER. 

On receipt of $3.50 we will send a single No.1 Washer 
to any part of the United States, all charges prepaid. No 
2, $5. 2 

Cash must accompany all orders, 

Remittance by Post Office Order, Registered letter, or by 
draft on New York. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

As to the reliability of this company, we refer you to the 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK of New York, or to 
any Express Company in New York. 

n ordermg, write plainly your name, post-oftice, county 
and State. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY: 


“The best we have ever known, we speak from experi- 
ence.’ — Youth’s Companion. 

“The Robbins’ Family Washer and Bleacher fs as repre. 
sented.”—N. Y. Weekly Sun. 

“We have confidence in recommending it to the attention 
of our Lady readers! ”—WN. Y. Christian Advocate. 

‘*We would pay many times the price asked rather than 
do without one.”—Farm and Fireside. 

«A truly wonderful article which is destined at no dis. 
tant day to work a complete revolution in the method of 
accomplishing the family washing. We speak from our 
own knowledge.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“From nearly a year’s acquaintance with this company 
and their Robbins’ Washer, we unhesitatingly recommend 
them.”"—Farme?’s Review. 

“Tt cannot fail to facilitate washing, and at the same time 
save much tear and wear of clothes.”— Am. Agriculturist. 

“The Washer does exactly what is claimed for it, and is 
cheap at ten times the cost !"—N. Y. Tribune. 

Good Agents Wanted, both Male and Female, 

Send for sample and terms to agents, and secure 8 
business that will pay you well. 

When you order or write please mettion this paper, 

Address, 


BISSELL MANUFACTURING (0, 
50 BARCLAY ST, NEW YORK, N.Y, 





(860. A MARVEL OF INGENUITY! 


THE ACME PRINTING PRESS AND COMPLETE 0 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 


1881. 


! 
TFIT, 


2 Delivered free anywhere in the United States on receipt of $2.00, “=i 


In introducing our new Holiday Printing Press for 1881, we unhesitatingly proclaim the ACME PRESS the most perfect LITTLE WONDER ever yet brought before the public nnder the 


name of a Printing Press. 


R 
The Type Chase is also of ornamented metal, silver-plated and surmouted by a polished maple wood Handle. 


We have been engaged in the manufacture of Printing Presses since 1860, and we will forfeit our 21 \ears’ reputation if we do not prove that the work done on the 
ACME PRESS is equal in every respect to the same done by an experienced printer upon any high-priced printing press. DESC 
Japanned in black with Gold Stripes, ornamented in red and blue. 


IP TION—tThe Press is made entirely of Malleable Iron, 
The Press is 


mounted on a Solid Black Walnut Stand, to which it is firmly riveted, and upon which is alao arranged an ingeniously constructed Inking Dise, by which device the Press is rendered absoluteiy 


SELF-INKING in its operation. 


AND IMPRE 


SSIONS 


R can easily be made after a little practice. 


FUT accompanying each Press 


: THOUS THE OUT 
consists of 1 Fent of Fancy Card Type (this is a full regular font of ornamented card text type); 1 Box Fine Black Card Ink 3 1 Lye Brush ; 1 Adjustable Inking Dise ; 1 Kid Centre Impression Pad ; 


1 Type Case with a separate compartment for each letter. 
press. = Every Press Warranted. co 
—. Money Order or Registered Letter. 


The whole put up in a neat Wooden Cabinet with Drawer. 
REME ER—We box and ship the Press and outfit, as above described, free of expense, on receipt of $2.00, 
Give your Port Office address, and state nearest Express office. 7 Gr 


Address AC 


ting Press Manufacturers, Type Founders, Dealers in Printers’ Materials, Chromo Goods and Cards of all kinds. ) 


BoE: IW’ E 


Full illustrated directions how to set type ; how to print, &c., accompany each 


In ordering, it is best to send 
CoO. 53 Ann St., New York. 








WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. — 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


— 


New Edition of WEBSTER 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 New Words & Meanings, and 
Biographical Dictionary 

of over 9700 Names. 
Get the Standard. 


Standard in the Gov’t Printing 
Office,—32,000 copies in Public 
Schools,—sale 20 times as large 
as the sale of any other. 
BE aid in a Family, in helping its 
members to become intelligent. 
Best aid for TEACHERS and 
SCHOLARS, in SCHOOLS. 
GI Most acceptable to Pastor, Par- 
ent, Teacher, Child, Friend; 
for Holidays, Birthday, Wedding, 
or any other occasion. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 


Ae ~ FOR THE 
Little Girls. 


New Style 


DOLLS! 


Eight inches tall, with life-like, 
beautiful features. Banged hair 
and dark eyes, or curls and blue 
eyes. 

Ten cents each, or two for fifteen 
cents, Which includes dresses with 
each doll. Mailed free. 

Toy-dealers and stationers, send 

' for price-lists. 
+: A lady in Tipton, Iowa, writes, 
= that she sold twenty-five the first 
afternoon. 
Postage-stamps taken. 


HOPE MFG Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
Sy aS 


So.oBrALL DEALERS THRoucHourT Ine WORLD, 
>GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-!878. 








js e5 Ct Se omg Handy Rules for Letter 


adios yriters. Contains Rules for Using) 
Capital Letters, —- Punctuation, Letter Writing.| 
Easy Reference Spelling Book of 25,000 words, 20,000 Syno- 
nyms, 2,000 Similar Words, Latin and French Phrases all 
arranged with handy reference Index. Sent by mail. Price, 
Paper Covers, 25 cts. Cloth, 50 cts. L. H. Rogers, 75 Maiden 
Lane, New York, P. O. Box 4,360. Over 8,000 testimonials 
trom teachers and writers. Every lady, gentleman, boy, 
girl, home and office should have a copy. Sells at sight. 
Postage stamps received in payment. Kefer to any Bankin. 
N.Y. City. This book is especially recommended to the fa- 
|vorable notice of teachers, to present or introduce among 
ltheir scholars. 5,000 Agents wanted. Liberal discount. | 





Our New Journat is of interest to every Farmer, 
Market Gardener, Trucker, Nurseryman, Fruit Grower, 
Stock Raiser and Florist; and of benefit to their wives 


and children. CY ; 
S CE we cannot properly describe it in this 
IN limited space, we desire to send a 
copy free to all who read this advertisement. | It will 
explain its own merits better than we can, and you car 
judge for yourself, To get the sample number send your 
address now to CHILD BROS, & CO,, 
Publishers of the FARM AND GARDEN, 
No. 275 S. Fourtu Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 


Wi iI C | t n’s ‘ARM POEMS, a0 

arieto elegantly illustrated #2 

book, free to all subscribers to The Golden Rule, Boston, 
Mass. Sample free. An Elegant Christmas Present. 

Presses, Type and Printing 


R | N Ti N CG Material for sale at a sacrifice. 


Presses from $ up. Outfits furnished complete at low- 
est rate. Send 5-ct stamp for Catalogue; state what 
wanted. Address C.F .GITHENS, 144 N.7th St. Phila,Pa, 
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aie HALLADAY 
sTANDARD WIND MILL, 
VICTORIOUS AT 

el phila., 1876—Paris, 1878 
25 Years in Use. 

GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 

Yo any other Windmill Made. 

| _~ 17 Sizes—1 Man to 45 Horse Power. 

Adopted by thé leading R. R. Co.'s and by 

the U. S. Government at Forts and 






Garrisons. 

&3,500.000 worth now in Use. 
Send for Catalogue **A.”? 

U. §, Wind Engine & Pump o., 


Batavia, Ill. 


THE CHAMPION 
WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the Worid. 


is pe vy self-regulating, and presents no 
epee Tate to the wind. I ronounced 
by milJwrights and mechanics to be superior 
to all other mills made. Do not buy until you 
have investigated the, Champion. All in- 
formation regarding the mill free. 


POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ill. 








AMERICAN AG 
: : = 


EMPERIAL EGG FOOD 


Will Make Your Hens Lay. 
Packages Mailed for 50 cents and $1.00, 
6 Boxes, $2.00; 25 lb. Kegs, $6.25. By Express or Freight Co. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: a 
3. K. Bliss & Sons, New York. | J. C. Long, Jr.. New York. 
Benson, Maule & Co., Phila. O. H. Leach & Co., Boston, 
Geo. A. Kelly & Co. Pittsb’gh. | Greensfelder Bros., St.Louis 
McCarthy & Osborn, Denver, Colorado. 
Geo. G. Wickson, San Francisco. ; i 
CHAS. R. ALLEN & Co., Proprietors, Hartford, Ct. 


Jerseys, Cotswolds, 
and Berkshires, 


Bronze Turkeys, Pekin Ducks, and light Brahmas. Ist 
premium on all, Send stamp for Stock and Poultry Cata- 
logue. Cc. P. MATTOCKS, Portland, Me, 


SMALL YORKSHIRES. 


Friendship Herd comprises a number of imported and 
home-bred Boars and Sows of the following noted families: 
Hohwell, Duchess, Ellsmere, King John, Duke of York- 
shire, Omega, and others. Choice Pigs for disposal. Also 
few choice imported Boars old enough for service. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 

Address C. R. KEEFER, Cearfoss, Md. 


6) CLEVELAND BAY (English Coach) MARES, 

ee) ey epee pl prize animals. 1 three and 2 five years 

old, to be sold before January ist. Price $500 each Address 
° Ss N 5 


Vinemont, Berks Ce., Pa. 














Croft?s Improved 


IRON WIND ENGINE, 


Manufactured by 
E. C, LEFFEL, 

Also Dealer in Pumps, 
Tanks, Pipes, Corn Shellers, 
Corn Grinders, Power Con- 
verters,with both Lever and 
Rotary Motion Applied to 
Wind Mill Power,and every- 
thing pertaining to Wind 
® Engine Machinery. 

Send for Circular. 


SPRINGFIELD, O. 


THE OLD RELIABLE STOVER. 


We manufacture the Old_ Reliable, well 
known Solid Wheel Stover Wind Mill, and 
O. E. Wingei’s Improved Double Feed 
Grinders which are operated by pumping 
wind mills, and by belt or —? 3; novel and 
perfect rapid grinding mills for grinding 
all kinds of grain. Also a new design dou- 
ble coffee and spice mills, door springs, 
flour sifters, and light-running corn-shel- 
lers. Agents wanted. Send for catalogue. 

E. B WINGER, = to Stover 
J.S. A. 









i\ 


Wind Engine Co., Frerport, ILL., 


FOR FUEL-SAYING CUT-OFF ENGINES, 
For Dry Steam Portable Engines, 


FOR CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 


For “Moorz County Grit’ Corn Miuus. 


Address, Paylor Manf’g Co. 
‘ WESTMINSTER, MD. 


the PROFIT 


FARM BOILER 


Is simple, perfect, and cheap; the 
BEST FEED COOKER; the 
only Dumping Boiler; empties its 
Kettle in a minute. Over 3,500 
in use, Cook your Feed and Save 
one-half the Cost of Pork. Send 
for circular. 
D. R. SPERRY & CO., 
Batavia, Ill. 
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Scroll Sawyer. 


This ‘“ Wall Cabinct 
Design,”’ No. 836, size 12 
x20, and a large number 
mm Of miniature designs 
=a) for scroll sawing will be 
sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 20 
my cts. Or send 6 cts. for 
m@ illustrated catalogue of 
Scroll Saws, Fancy 
7 Woods, Clock Move- 
ments, Rifles, Target 
Guns, Mechanics Tools, 
&c. A complete stock 
and great inducements 
i Offered to purchasers. 


SHARP SAWS, 

: Beautifally 
Pianed Wood, 

Low Prices. 






Address, 
A. H. POMEROY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


T yr N EVERY- 
AGENTS WANTED With 
to sell the best Family Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit a pair of stockings, with HEEL and 
TOE complete, in 20 minutes. It will also‘knit a great 
variety of fancy-work for which there is always a ready 
market. Send for circular and terms to the Twombly 
Knitting Machine Co., 163 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Winter Greeneries 
AT HOME. 


By REV. E. A. JOHNSON, D.D., 
Author of “Half-Hour Studies of Life,” etc., ete. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 151 Broadway, New York. 


TAYLOR 1,2, AND 4-HORSE POWER. 
a ey 


Runs Feed Mills, Feed 
|: 8, Ele 





Cutters, Shelle 
vators, Churn 






vs, 
Pumps, ete. Overhead, 
out of dirt and snow, 
Simplest, cheapest, 
best. Dealers in Ma- 
i chines of all kinds, 

| Send for circulars to 
5 TAYLOR HORSE 

POWER COMPANY. 
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~@" For Roofs, Xo, 


Ke Walls & Ceilings A 

In place of Plaster, ‘p> 
-2 Made also into Carpets. ay 
F>W. 2. FAT, Camden, NJ. & 
Fy Successor to C. J. FAY. 2. 


Catalogue with Samples mailed free. 
40,000 SOLD BY AGENTS. 


“©, SPHETRIUMPH SHELF 
pee AND UTENSIL STAND 


€ it Fits any Stove Pipe. Is the Lightest, 
Ue 


ESTABLISHED 
ESTABLISHED 















_—_> 


Strongest, Neatest and most Convenient 
Y Shelf ever offered to housekeepers, 
Large profits and boxing and freight 
freetoagents. For circulars, etc. descriptive o{this, and other 
greatmoney making specialties for agents. Address 


THE TRIUMPH MFG. CO. Cincinnati. 0. 
SIO to 25O per,ments,ucrentet sre 


our new Silver Mould White Wire Clothes Line, 
Sells readily at every house. Samples free. Address, 
GIRARD WIRE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








First Premium everywhere. 28 South Canal St., Cuicago. 





RICULTURIST. 54:7 








Sportsmens’ Department. 





To meet the wishes and constant inquiries from our 
readers in all parts of the country, we have a Depart- 
ment specially devoted to supplying whatever may be 


| desired, in the way of good GUNS, etc., of any and all 





Send 25 Cents 6or ELECTRIC 
A G E N T S WAIST BAND. Takes the place 
of Suspenders. 
THE P. T. BELT CO., 828 7th Ave., N. Y. 
eae I 


kinds; Ammunition, Equipments, Fishing 
Tackle, Stuffed Birds, ctc., etc. Information 
in regard to all these matters cheerfully given, 


CUNS. 

English Double Barrel Muzzle-Loaders of all styles, 
lengths, and bores, from $11.00 to $25.00. 

English and American Double Barrel Breech-Loaders, 
89 and 82 inches, 10 and 12 bore, from $20.00 upwards—of 
the best makers, such a Colt, Remington, Parker, Baker, 
Fox ,; Winchester, Forehand and Wadsworth, Scott, Webley, 
Purdy, Westley, Richards, Clabrough, Bonehill, ete. 

Single Barrel Breech-Loaders. — Remington, Forehand 
and Wadsworth, Richards, ete., from $14.00 upwards. 


RIFLES. 
Breech-Loading Rifles, repeating and single shot.— Win- 
chester, Remington, Sharpe, Ballard, Maynard, Marlin, 
Wesson, Smith & Wesson, Stephens, etc. 


PISTOLS. 

Revolvers, all makes, styles, and calibers, from $1.25 for 
22 cal. Nickle-plated 7-shot, and $2.50 for 82 cal. Nickle-plated 
i-shot, up to the most expensive Colts, Smith & Wesson, 
Forehand & Wadsworth, Standard, Hood, etc. 

Ammunition of every description. 

Fishing Tackle. 

Mounted Birds and Animals, in great variety. 

N.B.--Nothing is allowed to leave the establishment 
without being carefully examined and approved by compe- 
tent persons. 

All articles are bought at the lowest rates,and the best 
that the price will allow. 


GUN CATALOGUE FREE. 
Illustrated Sportsman’s Catalogue of Books, ctc., 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 Broapway, New York, 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 
ae 


A NEW EDITION O 


EDWARD EGGLESTON'S NOVELS. 


Uniformly Bound in One Set. 
FIVE VOLUMES. 


The chief critical authorities have awarded to Dr. Ed- 
ward Eggleston a very high place as a writer of genuine 
American fiction, and the immense sale of his works is 
the best evidence of their popularity. A new edition of 
these works is now issued, designed to meet an often 
expressed wish that they could be obtained in uniform 
style, insets. They are bound attractively and uniform- 
ly, in five volumes, as follows: 

HE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. Finely 
illustrated, with twelve full-page engravings, and 
numerous other cuts. Price $1.25. 
HE END OF THE WORLD. WITH 
thirty-two illustrations. Price $1.50. e 
HE MYSTERY OF METROPOLIS-« 
VILLE. Finely Illustrated. Price $1.50. 
Oxy. A TALE OF INDIANA LIFE. HAND- 
somely illustrated. Price $1.50. 
HE CIRCUIT BIDDER. A TALE. HAND- 
somely illustrated. Price $1.50. 
Price of the Set, Complete, $7.25. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 Broapway, NEw York. 











_ $5. The Wonderful Mechanical Piano- 


The most marvellous mechanical invention of 
the age. It will play any tune in a melodious and pleasing manner. 
Ditlicult and simple music produced in a masterly style, and it can be 
| eee by a child as wellas by a grown porson and will furnish music 

orsocial gatherings of any description, playing hour after hour, without 
any knowledge of music being required in the operation, ‘The mos 
wonderful of all musical inventions; a machine which in @ purely me- 
chanical manner produces any kind of music, Waltzes, Polkas, Marcbes, 
&c., &c., without any practice ork nowicdge of music whatever; in this 
respect far superior toczy music-box, for there is no limit whatever to 
the number of tunes ip will play. The perforations in a flexible strip 
produce theeffect. It nas just been perfected (the accompanying cut 
showing it inits improved form), and is having the largest sale everob- 
tained by amusicalinstrumentinthe country. Ithasfine ebonized 
cases, highly decorated, the notes or bars (the music producers) are met- 


——— 











al, on same principle asa tuning fork, which produce clear and most melodious notes, and never get out of tune; the bars are struck 

by strikers, the same as the wiresare in & piano, only they work automatically instead of by the fingers. The stripof prepared paperin 

which the tuneis stamped or perforated, is about 10inches wide, and as it passes through the rollers and over the keys, the etrikers 

spring through the pertorationsin the paper and strike the right note; this is alldone automatically, without any assistance from the 

operator (except turning the rollers), and the tuneis played — 1t would be one of the most appropriate presents to make any 
t 


one, specially where there is no other musical instrument, 


8 execution is admirable, andits canacity or capability almost unlime 


ited. Jtis selling faster than any musical instrument everinvented, The musicis fine, and everybouy delighted. The price of the 
Piano-ctteis oniy 5, including a selection of populartunes. Music, 20 ets. a tune. 


SPECTAL TO AGENTS. wrtutwo tunes to those wha will push thesale for only a: Or with 12 tune f0E 


ACHUSETTS OR 


AN CO., 57 


Washington St., Boston, Mass., Sole Mauuf'rs. 
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H. King, 
<a 


a Pp 111 CHAMBERS 
[ STREET, 
ALS AWARD- Vail i PG NEw YORK 


ED. City. 
These Shears retain an EDGE LONGER and better than, 
any in the market. 
ne pair has sheared 400 Sheep with one sharpening. 
Bows and bends all of one piece, and not liable to break. 
YHE PEOPLE HAVE PROCLAIMED— 
THE CLYDESDALE 


THE KINC OF DRAFT HORSES. 
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W"” YOUNG 
*"WELLINGTON. ” 
NSIS6¢. 
POWELL BROTHERS, 
SPRINGBORO, CRAWFORD Co., Pa., the most extensive in- 
corewe in America of CLYDESDALES, the best breed of 
raft Horsesin the World. The largest and finest collection 
on the American continent. 
Also breeders of TROTTING-BRED ROADSTERS, and im- 
orters and breeders of HOLSTEIN and DEVON CATTLE. 
Jatalogues sent free. Correspondence solicited. Mention 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Duiversity of the State of New York. 
Sy nerican jnary 


“SL feleGollege 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October, 
each year. Circular and information can be had on ap- 
plication to A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
ean of the Faculty. 
FIRST-CHEAPEST-BEST 

Will deliver a 

finely finished 
: "and upholst’d 

MILWAUKEE SLEIGH 
atany R.R. StationinU. | 
S. A. east of the Mo. river, 
within the next 30days. 

Send for Illustations. 


N. W. SLEICH CO. 


POULTRY —D 





















WORLD. 


Amonthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to poultry ever 
ieee Splendidly illustrated. 
1.25 per year. Also the American 
Poultry Yard, the only weekly 
one evoted entirely to poultry 
existence. $1.50 per year. Both 
pepers for $2.00. A sample copy 
of both mailed on receipt of nine 
cepts in postage stamps. 
H. H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 














Address 


REMEDIES FOR | 
HORSE DISEASES. 


Prepared by PROF. J. A. GOING, 


° Veterinary Editor of the Spirit of the Times. 





Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bots. 


Going's Tonic Powder.-—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. The Surest 

Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder.— For Cough, Catarrh, 

Heaves, or Sore Throat. 





ut up in tin boxes, and will keep 
for an indefinite period. 1ey Will be sent by mail, free of 
charge, on receipt of $1 per package. Circulars with full 
directions enclosed. Address 

PROF. J. A. GOING, 


P. O. Box, 938, New York City. 


These remedies are each 








Prominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., James Bailey 
& Co.; Providence, R. I., T. W. Rounds & Co., 101 No. Main 
St.; Boston, Mass., G. C. Goodwin & Co., 88 Hanover St.; 
Worcest Mass., R. McAleer, 228 Main St.; Philadelphia, 
Pa., M. Gallagher 15 No. Ninth St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, Md., Coleman & Rog- 
ers, 176 Baltimore St.; Richmond, Va., S. S. Cottrell & Co., 
1,303 Main St.; Charleston, S. C., Chapeau & Heffron ; Lou- 
isville, Ky., R. E. Miles, 52 W. Main St.; St. Louis, Mo., A. 
A. Mellier, 709 Washington Ave.; Cleveland, 0., Dr. F.S. 
Slosson, 223 Superior St.; Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulley 
and J. A Taylor; Chicago, Ill., Van Schaack, Stevenson & 
Co., also 8. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St.; St. Paul, Minn., 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler ; Boise City, Idaho, W.H. Nye & Co.; 
San Francisco, Cal., Main & Winchester, 214 Battery St.; 
Pueblo, Col., A. B. & H. W. Jones; New Orleans, La., A. W. 
Jackson, 873 Magazine St, 


E. RANSOM, 34 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY. 
e Perfect Butter Color at lowest prices. 














| ment. 


| Address, W.A 


TEXAS | 


AREANSAS AND LOUISIANA. 
CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 
50,000 Laborers can get Immediate 4 oy at Good Wages, 
exas 


on Farms and Railroads in 
H-WESTERN 


MIGRAT 


Will HE pou: free of cost, postage prepaid, books with maps, giving reliable informati “4 
eB. G. DUVA ag 


Texas, Arkansas, or Western Louisiana. Address 


L, Sec’y, Austin, Tex, 








wee "4, 
A* REO * 


LITTLES CHEMICAL FLUID 


he NewSheepD 


NON-POISONOUS [(—\e)) 
(Patented in U.S. July 3, 1877.) 

Morris LittLe & Son, Sole Proprietors & Manufacturers. 

The cheapest and best Dip of the day; is fast superseding 
all others. 

Increased growth and improved quality of the wool more 
than pays cost of the a: 

Price per gallon, $1.80; 10 gallons and upwards at $1.65. 

Send stamp for U. §. testimonials to 

T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’l Agent, 
my Agency, established April, 1879, 

No. 296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


S10 1) A Pair for Bronze and Narragan- 
e sett Turkeys. Hookertown Brand, Bred 
11 years for size and beauty. 10 per cent discount for orders 
before Jan. ist. Address, W.CuiiFrt, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 
Also “ How to Raise Turkeys,” 25 cts., by T. Bunker. 


HIGH CLASS POULTRY FOR SALE. 
Chickens, Turkeys, Bantams, etc. Write for circular. 


(2 pair Yorkshire Pi edigree, $18 per pair.) 
” HOMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa, 

















Novelty Incubator. 

I offer this as the simplest, 
cheapest, and best Incubator in 
the market. Costing less than 3 cts, 
per day for oil. Holds 100 Eggs. 

Price, 830.00, ready for ship- 
Also Novelty. Hydro 
Mothers. Prices, $10.50 x 
$1:2.50. Circulars giving full par- 
ticulars on application. 

A. G. ATKINS, Orange, N. J. 








A book deyoted entirely to PLyYMovuTH 
Reck fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BRowN LEGHORNS, 
a book on curing PouLTRYy DISEASEs, and 
— another entitled How To FEED FowLs. 

= Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE, BERK- 
SHIRE, and POLAND CHINA PIGS, 


Bred and for Sale by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 

















1000.000 ACRES CHOICE LANDS IN 
MINNESOTA & DAKOTA, 


FOR SALEAT $222 7TOGE2PER ACRE O 
EASY TERMS. FREE FARE & LOWFREIGHT 
TO PURCHASERS. OR GUIDE CONTAINING 
MAP & FULL INFORMATION, ADDRES S$ 
CHAS. £&£.S/IWNONS, 


LAND COME C.& W:W.RY CHILAGO,/LL. 
VA. FARMS, MILLS, E SEs. 
1 00 LOTS for sale. Write tot daa oy 
Maps 25c. H. L. STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Va. 


: 4 150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 

Farms cheap. Catalogues free, 

© A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 

S O U 7 H Don't locate before seeing our James 
LLL 


River Settlement. Ilius. catalogue free. 
THE CELEBRATED 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES, 


Nothing but Glass in 
Contact with the Milk. 


Safety Shipping Boxes, 
Quarts, Pints, 4 Pint, 
Cream. 

Descriptive circular on ap- 
plication. 
Warren Glass Works (o., 
FACTORY. 
Cumberland, Md. 
44 College Place, 
New York. 




















BLOODED TIVE STOCK. 


Now on hand choice Cotswold and Southdown Yearlings 
and Lambs. Chester White, Yorkshire, Berkshire, P5land- 
China, and Jersey Red _ Pigs. Also a fine lot of genuine 
Scotch Collie Shepherd Pups.Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 
EE BURPEE & Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 


ht of Two Ohio improved 


2,806 CHESTER WHITE HOGS. 


« _* Send for description of this famous breed ; 
also cattle, sheep, and fowls. L. B. Silver, Cleveland, O. 


ESSEX PIGS A Specialty, 


75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, six 
weeks to two months old. Write for prices. 

Also Brown Leghorn (prize winners) EGGS, @ $1 per doz., 
and B. B. R.G. Bantam Eggs for Hatching (imported), @ 
$1.50 per doz., in new baskets. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


C. W. CANFIELD, Bradford Co., Athens, Pa. 


IT IS WORTH A HUNDRED DOLLARS 


to any smoker to know that we are putting up avery fine 
Havana filler, with Connecticut wrappe’—equal in flavor to 
cigars generally sold at 10 or 15 cents—which we are selling 
to consumers and the trade at $4 a hundred. We willsella 
box containing 25 to any port of the United States, postage 
paid, on reoeiet of $1, or 50 Cigars for $2. Address 
VILLAGE STORE COMPANY, Wholesale Dealers 
in Cigars and Groceries, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Rectangular and (I [| RAS 


Squre BOX 
No in- 


Cheapest aud Best. 
side fixtures, and always reliable. 
Six sizes of each kind made. 
Three sizes of the /ever Butier 
Worker made. Best material 
used, and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warrante’ exactly as re- 
presented. One Churn at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 
Send Postal for Circulars. 

AGENTS WANTED 


CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis, 















ATTENTION! 


HOUSEKEEPER S, 
The Improved 











The Globe Washboard] union cHurn. 
. Is Still the Best. 2 vi 
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= | S It is Warranted to be 
ae all right. You run no 

= =i risk in buying one, 

& ] & Send for Circulars with full 

i} a details of either or both these 
i articles to the 





UNION MANUF’G €O., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE “LILLY” 
BUTTER-WORKER 


Sweeps the Field... 

Special Premium ofa Silver 
Medal at late Pennsylvania State 
Fair. First Premium at the 
late Connecticut State Fair, and 
at Dairymen’s and County Fairs 
innumerable. oi 

For ease and thorough work it 
is absolutely unegualed. 

Circula’ 














rs free. 
Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
PHILADE 

W PRODUCE COMMIS- 
E. & 0, ARD, SION MERCHANTS. 
yiving full instrnetions for shinping 
POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, and PRODUCE 

7 Washington otek, New York City. 


No. 316 > Street 

NO. 5G TR OSELPIILA, PA. 

(ESTABLISHED 1845.) Send for Circular of Great Value, 
Ret., Irving Nationa 
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every man, 
witty %s working th 


logue. 
Our our combined Horse Hoe, 


LANET JR. GOODS. 
=“ poy and child, whether interested much ors 
e soil, send now for our carefully written cata 
We want all Farmers who value labor saving tools, to — 
Cultivator, - yee & ; Mar fe 
who have acres upon acres, on each of which our Double § 
Gardeners il save its cost yearly , to examine the merits of our fine 
rdep tools and every one who has even a small vegetable garden, 
0 — closel Mh the Firefly Hoe and Garden Plow will save them.y - b 
EN & CO., 129 Catherine St., Phila., Pa. OR pase 
Ae RN RS 
















NDRED VIRGINIA FARMS AND 


HU 
xcha Write for_free 
aaa.” for Robe e On BRING & "EO. , Richmond, Va. 























THE 
“RIGHT SPEEDY” 
Corn Sheller. 


Cheap, Durable and Effective ; 
shells 12 to 14 bushels per hour. 

It is the best Hand Shel- 
ler made, and I warrant 
it for 5 years. 

Price $5, or handsomely nickel- 
plated, $6. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

If no agent in your vicinity, I 
will send Sheller, express paid, 
on receipt of price. 

Send for circular. 

CURTIS GODDARD, 

Alliance, Ohio. 





& 
GUN WORKS, & 
ittsbureh, i 
e 
= 






é PICTORIAL CATALOGUES FREE. 
4 Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, Scines, Nets, 
Fishing Tackle, Hazors, £0. sent O. O. D.for examination. Fs 


Muskets, Caps, Wads, Shells, Primers, Cartridges, 

Ammunition and Gun Materials of every kind, 
— Materials, Fishing Tackle, Seines, 
Nets, &c.. all at very low Prices. Address 


GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburg. Pa. 


2 Agemts and Buyers Wanted 
; for fine Gold and Silver Waltham 
Watches, Liberal terms to active 
agents, A single Watch sold be- 
low factory prices. Watches sent 
by express to be examined before 
paying money. Catalogue free, 
N.H.White,Jeweler,Newark,N.J. 


Silos and Ensilage: 


The Preservation of Fodder Corn and Other 
Green Fodder Crops. 
Bringing together the most recent information, from 
various sources. 
Edited by DR. GEORGE THURBER. 
Fully Iilustrated. 

Dr. Thurber’s eminent reputation as a horticulturist and 
agriculturist must secure a wide sale for this volume 
among farmers, who are now so actively interested in the 
construction of silos. Price, post-paid, 50 cts. 


Howto Hunt & Trap. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 

Containing full instructions for hunting Buffalo, Elk, 
Moose, Antelope, Bear, Fox, Grouse, Quail, Partridge, 
Ducks, Woodcock, Snipe, and all the other Game, Water- 
fowl, etc. Also the Locality where Game abounds. 

Instructions are given on Steel Traps, How to Construct 
Home-made Traps, and How to Trap all Kinds of Wild 
Animals, Game, ete. 

SENT, POST-PAID, FOR $1.50. 














Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 Broapway, New York. 








Every intelligent person knows that it Pays every man, 
young or old, to proyide himself, or if he has a family, to 
provide them with good books. The Orange Judd Co. 
publish a large number of the best books on Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc.. ete. 
A condensed list of these will be sent to any one forwarding 
by postal card his address to the Publishers, and asking for 
Book List No. 2. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 








KEEPING ONE COW. 


Being the Experience of a Number of Practical 
Writers, in a Clear and Condensed Form, upon the 


Management of a Single Milch Cow. 
Illustrated with Full Page Engravings of the 
most Famous Dairy Cows. 

Cloth. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 
BOOKS for FARMERS and OTHERS. 


[Published and for sale by the Orange Judd Company, 
751 Broadway, New York. Any of these books will be for- 
warded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.) 





Farm and Garden. 
Allen's (R. L, & L. F.) New American Farm Book......$2 50 
1 x4 








Allen’s \R. L.) American Farm Book................2000% 50 
Bailey’s The Book of Ensilage...............ceccececeeees 1 00 
DOPNAr Oo PAPMINg BY ENCNCR... vcccecescesces. coccccecsce 38 
Barnard’s Gardening for Money. Asiaitewaes 150 
OGIO IY LEN ROG FOTN... ..ccccesccccacccercccscose 38 
Barnard’s Strawberry GeMGhe ence cs cee 38 
BOSTY'S MPUIG CALGON os vo ccccccccccctecnvnsve RT 
Brackett’s Farm Talk............. paper, 50 cts.; cloth 5 
Brill’s Farm- ee - Seed- Growing Siac ceases 1 00 
Broom-Corn and Brooms............ paper, 0 cts.; cloth 7% 
Buist’s Family Kitchen. Garden? Wuiietcsvesanwecdneees -10 
Curtiss on Wheat Culture..... ......--seeeeeeccseccceue. 50 
Emerson’s Farmers’ and “Planters? Encyclopeedia....... 6 00 
| Srey | BOE Esler as eceecduscanashencecas- accseeses 375 
Flax Culture. [Seven Prize Essays by practical growers.] 30 
PRGRCH S Pae ih PLATO cccscccsccscesccéssceccescosccees 1 50 











GVOMOLG Ol) CONG eons, siccsncscdnaccocsvescecccacs 
Gregory on Carrots, Mangold Wurtzels, etc............. 30 
Gregory on Onion Halsing.........cccccccssccccccocecs cae 
Do td he a rr rene 30 
Hand-Book of the Grasses of Great Britain & America. 1 50 
Harlan’s Farming with Green Manures.................+ 100 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure................0.6+- i 50 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit.................0005 eae ee 
Hop Culture. By nine experienced — aeweniecs 30 
How to Get a Farm and Where to find One............. 1 00 
SOME PIT COUN BOCU eis ccc cccciccecccessicescceaccsce 00 
Johnson’s HOW CropS Grow...........eeeeeeeeees Siowees 2 00 
Klippart’s BM POOIMONC orc. cccsnccsctiecseecetsacassc0ee 4 s 
SAE CB VION BIC ae gain cnatinksinosecaavics ocnccccacee 17 
Leland’s Farm Homes, In-Doors & Out-Doors. New Ed. 1 %) 
Nichols’ Chemistry of the Farm and Sea................. 1 2 
Onions—How to Raise them Profitably................... 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres............. paper., 30c.; cloth.. 60 
Potato Culture. (Prize Easay.).......cccccccccccccscccecs 25 
— BPRS AP GS CRMC oon c csc sccescccacececececes 1§ 

egister of Rural Ampire bound, 8 vols., each.. - 160 
Register of Rural Affairs. ...............sesse-.ssesceenees 30 
Riley’ 8 Potato Pests..............-5 paper, 50cts.; cloth.. 75 
Roe’s Play and Profit in my GardeD........cccccsccccsece 150 
Schenck’s oe" ee ae 
PE I oon. cic shacks ncaseicsavsucocsde ne 
Starr’s Farm Echoes cain encanta Cake mieeindineden ares 1 00 
Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and Orchard 1 50 
YS Bo: eee rere rrr rrr 100 
Thomas’s Farm Implements and Machinery........ . 150 
Tim Bunker Papers; or, Yankee Farming............... 1 50 
Tobacco Culture. By fourteen experienced cultivators. 25 
Todd’s Young Farmers’ — 8 vols..... Meas ce cusnes 50 
Waring’s Book of the Farm............... 





Far 
White’s Gardening for the § South 
Fruits and Flowers. 


American Rose Culturist..... pil Umawasiacies seis lecsie(s cosens 30 
American Weeds and Useful Plants... nee ( 
Barnard’s A Simple Flower Garden .. 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers................0++ 
Buist’s Flower-Garden Directory 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide.. 
Cole’s American i  ,, eee 
Culver’s Fruit Preserver’s Manual 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. New ed. 5 00 













ee ee: ee vi) 
Elliott’s Hand ook for Fruit Growers....pa., 100 
MMe RE A INO. cnc ecinsccececsieucesiicccecnscccees 1 25 
Faller’s Grape eee eee ot OO 
Fuller’s Illustrated fae berry Culturist.......... 20 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. New Edition, rev ised 
ys crca vcmcccrrdsccduenesdectiasisceenscces - 180 

Fulton’s Peach Culture............... ee ik 
Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden. nessa 
Henderson’s Hand Book of Plants..............:sesess20% 3 00 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. (New&Enlar’dEd.) 1-50 
Husmann’s American Grape Growing & Wine Making.. 1 50 
Johnson’s Winter Grecneries at Home...............00++ 
Mohr on the Grape-Vine.............00+6+ . 
My Vineyard at Lakeview...............+ 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture.......... 
Parsons on the Rose.. ne 
Phin’s ~~ Air Grape. Culture...... 5. 

uinn’s Pear Culture for Profit........ 





ivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden.. 















Robinson’s Ferns in their Homes and Ours........ ..... 1 50 
Roe’s Success with Small Fruits............. . 600 
The Thomery System of Grape Culture... 2." = 
ES raged : at a or ae "New Ed... .. 3% 

ck’s Flower and Vegetable Garden..paper, 50c.; clo. 1 00 
White’s Cranberry Culture.............. pci seth 1% 

Horses. 

Baucher’s New Method of Horsemanship... -- 10 
Bruce’s Stud Book. 3 v a Risaveccnobstcnssces . 30 00 
Clarke on Horses’ Teeth................000. - 150 
Coleman on Pathological Horse-Shoein 2 00 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 250 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12imo,................-. 1 50 
Delisser’s Horseman's Guide....... boards, 7c. ; ; cloth.. 1 00 
Durant’s Horseback Riding from Medical Point of View. 1 25 
Dy PO Re a eae 2 00 
Every. Horse Owner's ps gy Dikewwbsedenace 3% 
Famous American Race Horses................ . a 
Famous American Trotting Horses doa wonders i” 
Famous Horses of America................. - 189 
Flower's Bits and Bearing ‘Reins Pritacccews << 
Going’ 8 Poe cord Rae we meng auoeaueuss . 20 
Helm’s Ameriean Roadsters..................4. -. 500 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. .............005 1% 
Hints and Helps = POUR Se ca snsicencxansccecce «ee 
BROPIGR SIE BI oo cicciccadcesccdascecee:++sceceer -- 80 
Jennings’ Hoses’ Training , Rees uo ae 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases............ -1%8 
Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser................ -. 300 
Mayhew s Illustrated Horse Doctor................ -- 300 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management.......... .. 30 
McClure’s American Gentleman’s Stable Guide.. -- 10 
Miles on the oo MEM UOGe accscancvenaosacansansens eee 
Pe ot i a EE RS ES -. 100 
Rarey and Knowiaon' 8 Compiete Horse Tamer., — 
BEENOW OME UGS BRIO so oir cdcccicgcnesiecivaucdeswaardeee -18 
Simpson’ 8 Horse } PORtTPOUGHEO so 6555. cddecens 200 
Stewart’s American Farmer" 's Horse Book 3 00 
ee ake buble, Sr Se ee 150 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable & Field. Eng. Ed.8vo. 3 50 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable& Field, Am.Ed.12mo. 2 00 


TRG SOG OREO oi occa sascsascsces cus dastgccasanesacens 
Wallace's American Stud-Book. Vol. 1.. 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register. Vols.1 & 2.: 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horse of America 

Youatt and Skinner on the Horse 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse 


Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Allea’s (L. F.) American Cattle.. ............. 
Allen’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domes 
Clok’s Diseases of Sheep ... 
Coburn’s Swine Husbandry..... 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 12mo. 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, Sve, clo 
Fleming’ 's Veterinary Obstetrics 
Guenon on ep Cows 
Harris on the Pig 
Jennings on Cattle and t Diseases. . 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. 
Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow 
Keep ng One Cow...... 
McClure’s Diseases of 
Miles’ Stock Breeding .......:......... 
as (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Catt 
Randall’ 8 Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry 
tandall’s Practical Shepherd 
Zandall’ s Sheep Husbandry 
Reasor on the Hog.. 
Sidney on the Pig............ 
Stewart’s She herd’s Manual. 
Thompson’ 's Food of Animals. 
Waring’s Essay on Jersey Catt 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle.. 
Youatt and — on ose Hog: 
Youatt on Sheep.. was 


Peultey. 


Burnham’s New Poultry Book...............0-.seeseeees 2 00- 
Corbett’s Poultry Yard and Market.. ‘pa. 50 cts. cloth 75 
Felch’s Amateur’s Manual of Poult try. lcccdadunanyayanas bie 
Geyelin’s ior ee weskeeesshe piven é 
Gray’s The Game 
Lewis’ Practical ‘Poultry BOORscsccces 
Miner’s Domestic Poultry Book..................-.6. 
Saunders’s Domestic Poultry....paper, 40c.; cloth.. 
Standard of Excellence in Poult Was cnuntoacssncouadaces 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm............ 

Tegetmeier’s Poultry Book.. 
Wrigtit’s Beahitie POW! <<<. .<<c000:<00sss<deseccnesesscs 
Wright’s Illus. Book of Poultry. Cl. 12.50; Half Morocco.17 
Wright’s Practical Pigeon Keeper.......... Sctcanennctun 
Wright’s Practical Poultry-Keeper............sssesseeeee 


Architecture and Landscape Gardening. 


Allen’s (L. F.) gay PRVORTNOCUGR Coon vis dcitsssncccoavcees 1 50 
Ames’ Alphabet i 
Ames’ Compendium of Penmanship...... 
Atwood’s Country and a Houses. 
Barn Plans and Out-Buildings................ 
Bicknell s Cottage and Villa. Aschibecbare 
Bicknell’s Detail Cottage & Constructive Architecture.10 
Bicknell’s Modern a egg enane and Details. .10 
Bicknell’s Public Buildings. 3 
Bicknell’s School-House and Church Architecture...... 3 
Bicknell’s § ee Book of Architect’! Design. New. 1 
Bicknell's Stables, Out-butldings, Fences, etc........... 2 
Bicknell’s Street, Store, and Bank Fronts. New........ ; 
0 
1 
1 
1 
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Bicknell’s Supplement to Village Builder..............+6 
Bicknell’s Village Builder and ee: PEMMORE.. cscs * asec 1 
Burns’ Architectural Drawing Boo 
Burns’ Illustrated Drawing Book.. 
Burns’ Ornamental Drawing Book... 
Cameron's Plasterer’s Manual.............sececseccecsces 
Camp’s How Can I Learn Architecture... pa., 25c.; clo. 
Cleveland’s Landscape Architecture......... abandaesyies 
Copley ’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..............+ 
Croff’s Progressive American Architecture. 
Cummings’ Architec turai at og aeciedcened séseceee 
Downing" 8 Landscape Gardening. ..........ccscescesesee 
Elliott’s Hand-Book of Practical oe Gardening. 
Eveleth’s School House Architec 
Gardner’s Common Sense in Chureh "uit. Bidavescccs 
Gould’s American S tair-Builder's Guide.. as @useeaee 
Gould’s Carpenter’s and Builder’s Assistant............. 
Harney’ 's Barns, Out-Buildings and Fences........... « 
Holly’s Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Hand-Book .. 
Hulme’s Mathematical Drawing Instruments... 
Hussey’s Home Buil ding............--eesseeseeees 
Hussey’s National Cottage Architecture. .............+. 
Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, and Barn-Yard. 
Jacques’ Manual of the House.............. dakawkdshacees 
Kern’s Practical Landscape ——- oeceees cuseneesiee 
Lakey’s Village and Country Houses. eoesccee ° 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses............+0- e 
Monckton’s National Carpenter and Joiner....... 
Monckton’s National Stair-Builder..... saseweaseean 
Palliser’s American Cottage Homes...........++ 
Palliser’s Model Homes............. aeseoucse F 
Palliser’s Useful Details............00+6 eevee 
Phinn’s Workshop Companion,.............++ 
Plummer’s Carnenters’ 2nd Builders’ Guide... 
Powell’s Foundations and Foundation Walls... 
Reed’s House Plans for Everybody........ encadie couaeaes 
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SPECIAL OFFER! BEST. WHEAT LANDS ano HOMES — 
= N SOUTHWEST MISSOURI, 




















TEN POUNDS of our NEW CROP TEAS, Black, Green, or 
Mixed, sent by express, charges paid, on receipt of 36.00. 1,000,000 — _— oo. Timber and Prairie Lands 
: a i along the line of the St. Louis and San Fr: sc 
A BEAUTIFUL OII. CHROMO, Size 20x24, sale at from $2.50 to $8.00 per ais on Gn Fe 


of our lamented President } $ time. Excellent for Stock, Fruit, and Farming. The he 
| ano GRAZING LANDS are couno on Tobacco region in the West. Short winters convenient 


“ge markets, superior schools, low taxes, healthful climate 
| Northern Pacific R R good society. Free transportation from St. Louis to pur: 
} THE atte one en OrnaA. Mape and Circulars. 
7. H. COFFIN, Land Commissioner, 
will be mailed with every $6 order. 1#@ MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, TEMPLE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Now is your time to ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA at ano MONTANA. 


mos bees nd f ame ¢ . ) S e © e 
rol Mader of ae ur eLuns snes; BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! | American Agriculturist 













































good. New Pamphlet and Map showing location, tree. fs 
CE p ; Only $1 each, 


friends. On $20 orders we deduct 15 per cent off, pay all nour Pencen: tena Tene: entaeen tenes U B RI sani 
express charges, and enclose the chromo, one for every ; ‘ re . ‘ I » ’ 
one chine. “ . : a MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. s St PTION 1 ERMS, 
” FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS (English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
The Great American Tea Co., R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAND Act. For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
(P. 0. Box 289) 31 & 33 Vesey St.,N.¥. MENTION THIS PAPER. St. Paut, MINN will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 cach, instead of $1.60. 
-_ > [ALL POST FREE. |] 
y ARYL ‘ND FARMS 87 to 82% per acre. Short CALIFORNIA LANDS Thiee Subscribers one year. ..... ..S4, or $1.33 each. 
winte’ y prs, healthy climate. Cata- ite eie aca : z : 
iogues free. H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. iranian ene RI MSN 3 a ate one Yeai'...... ms or — each. 
1 cts; homes or inves S, for sale by ive Subscribers one year... .......86, or $1.20 each. 
EE S, 202 S > St., S . , Cal, Ven, Oy : by 
Over 1,000,000 Lewes | McAFEE BROTHERS, 202 Sansome St., San Francisco, Ca Sia Subscribers one year....... ..- 8%, or $1.17 each. 
a‘ T y ’ in Tracts fr 3 Seven Subscribers one year. ....... $ F 4 ¢@ 
of Choice Farming Lands in | 200 MARYLAND FE ARMS, in te = Acnceg 0 Seven Sub a one yea) -- $8, or $1.1 4 cach. 
the Near West | Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with albits lux- Eight Subscribers one year.......... 89, or $1.12 cach. 
z a st. uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and health’? Titles Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
! 


Address Kk. SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 
| [A free copy to sender of ciub of 20 at $1 each.] 


For Sale by the 
. ' TANTED!! 500 THRIFTY FARMERS to | Ps cnt . : 
Iowa R. R. Land Co. \ settle in the rapidly developing Dairy and Farming t#- Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents cach. 
Districts of Northwestern Iowa. Improved and unim- Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa proved Farms for sale or to rent, upon favorable terms, pins anne om -riptions ¢: vin: ti 
Branch Office, 92 Randolph St.. Chicago, Ill with privilege of purchasing. For information address, saps ihcion eaten Subscriptions Hes begin otany time. 

/ ae lr SAMPSON & FRENCH, Storm Lake, Buena Vista Co., Iowa. The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 

tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 


TNION PACIFIC RY LANDS papers sent outside of the United States and British Ameri- 
Reo 














ADVERTISING RATES | ca, except to Africa. For the last named country the 
—+— ttt A extra charge is 38 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 








| . . . Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
IN N EBR ASKA A m er! Ca n A g ricu It url st. able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
° " _ : of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 
F " e ENGLISH EDITION. 0. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
ertile Soil, Long Summers, Ordinary Funes 03.09 per Bis (santo), each insertion | have tiie money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
Wi Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
ory ‘over Puge~-@1.3 or fine. 62 3 - : Ben a 
Short inters. ne aan y ary Bes Page-$2.00 perline, | to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
H No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
Special Inducements to Land Seekers. Fourteen agate lines make one inch. from Vol. 16 to 40 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
j hose going West will fi F itis ili . bh ‘ED " : be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
Those going West will find it to their advantage to send GERMAN I DI a ION. - bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extra if to 
j for information, which will be mailed free. , Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per Be, each insertion. be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
i Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. : here agelarragag ie he 
Apply to LEAVITT BURNHAM, Page next to Reading and LastCover Page, 20 cts.perline, | Supplied at 10 cents each.-Any Numbers of the paper is- 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. C No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion, sued for 24 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents cach: 
pi aig Dad (No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received, or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Ciubs of 
Omuaha, Neb. Address all orders to Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 
G@™ lefer to this advertisement. 29 ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, %1 Broapway, N.Y. | if new members begin at same date as the original club. 











+ [By adhering strictly to the following form in sending names of subscribers, errors arising from indistinct addresses, etc., will be prevented, and the trouble of writing a letter will 
be saved. If for Premium, mark distinctly thus: “For Premium.” For larger clubs paste an additional paper at the kottom.] 





8 TO (FORM.) 
ZA 1 ¢ 
g Orange Judd Company, } 
° \. 
ge 2751 Broadway, New York. \ BA An sto Bee ene eee . HSE. 
oe 
Os . | 
£3 Herewith 1 forward you the names and P,. O. addresses of .... ... Subscribers, db B.....0 60. 0. each, 
Be 
4 es (Postage on the paper to be prepaid by the Publishers.) Please find inclosed &............ 
ef 
Ex (Signed.)....... 
al oe _ 
POST OFFICE. _ COUNTY. | STATE, _ 


f Old or New. NAME. 
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